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PRE EAGT 


This volume publishes a selection of texts prepared to highlight recent work on the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Collection: in Part I, papyri of the Old and New Testaments. Part II offers Comedy Old and 
New: Aristophanes, a sizeable chunk of Menander’s Epitrepontes (4936), and another from his Georgos. 
Part III presents previously unknown Greek literature, including a new papyrus of Empedocles 
(4938); a work by Thrasyllus (Tiberius’ court astrologer and philosopher in residence) on the clas- 
sification of Plato’s dialogues (4941)—together with Dictys of Crete’s account of the Trojan War in 
unpretentious prose, complete with its ‘author’s’ own subscription (4943-4944). These add two new 
papyri of the Greek original to the two already known. They show more clearly the relation of the 
Greek original to the Latin version, casting doubt on the status of the latter as a straightforward trans- 
lation. In 4939, a distraught lover laments his girlfriend’s untimely passing at considerable length in 
hexameter verse. A glimpse of the sleek, dark underbelly of Greek culture is afforded by a slice of 
Lollianos’ novel Phoinikika (4945); a fragment of Hellenistic history (4940) may be the earliest textual 
attestation of the histories of Timagenes. Part IV showcases texts of previously known Greek litera- 
ture of the Roman period uncommon among the papyri, while Part V presents texts at the subliterary 
level. On the documentary side, in part VI we find themes of extortion in petitions (4953-4954); 
a military muster, in Latin (4955); a letter on recovery from illness in high-flown Greek; a certified 
copy of a petition to a prefect (4961), which besides its impressive format has interesting though enig- 
matic implications for the use of Roman Law. 4965 is a Manichaean letter. 4956 is a census declara- 
tion, written in a standard scribal book-hand; 4967 contains a new but unread notarial signature. In 
4966 we get what is possibly the first Egyptian member of the senate at Constantinople; and in 4967 
the terms of employment of a public herald. 

In editorial matters, Dr Gonis took responsibility for co-ordinating and overseeing most of 
the documentary section, Dr Obbink most of the literary one—both assisted by those expert readers 
whose contributions are only occasionally indicated in the editions. A special note of gratitude is due to 
Professors Donald Mastronarde and Nicholas Horsfall. A number of items are the revised product of 
dissertation work undertaken by A. Benaissa, R. Hatzilambrou, N. Litas, M. Malouta, and A. Nodar. 
No less than in previous volumes, special thanks are due for the discerning judgement of Dr Benaissa 
in revision of copy and compilation of indexes, and to Dr Daniela Colomo for checking of collations, 
deft conservation, and eagle-eyed proof-reading. As in past volumes, Dr Jeffrey Dean of Manchester 
kindly provided expert professional and artistic assistance in matters of typesetting and typography. 
Without the guidance and financial support of the British Academy and the Arts and Humanities 
Research Council the continuing publication of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri would not be possible. 

Most of the contributions in this volume were produced in honour of Peter Parsons and John 
Rea by editors who worked with these two in various capacities, commemorating a time when, as one 
contributor put it, ‘Oxford breathed papyrology’ (‘even Latinists were made to do it’), The contribu- 
tors join the rest of the General and Advisory editors of the Graeco-Roman Memorrs in expressing 
their thanks to both these scholars for their personal and professional contributions to the effort of 
making sense of Oxyrhynchus. Their careers, spanning well over a half-century, have rung in changes 
in our ways of working on the papyri that include the binocular microscope, the computer database, 
and digital images. 


May 2009 D. OBBINK 
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NOTE ON@EREAME TH © DOr 
PUBLICATION AND ABBREVIATIONS 


The basis of the method is the Leiden system of punctuation; see CE 7 (1932) 
262-9. It may be summarized as follows: 


apy The letters are doubtful, either because of damage or because they are 
otherwise difficult to read 
Approximately three letters remain unread by the editor 


[apy] The letters are lost, but restored from a parallel or by conjecture 
ea Approximately three letters are lost 
() Round brackets indicate the resolution of an abbreviation or a symbol, 


e.g. (a4pTaBy) represents the symbol ~, crp(atnyoc) represents the ab- 
breviation crp§ 


[aby] The letters are deleted in the papyrus 

‘apy’ The letters are added above the line 

(aBy) The letters are added by the editor 

{aBy} The letters are regarded as mistaken and rejected by the editor 


Bold arabic numerals refer to papyri printed in the volumes of The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. 

The abbreviations used are in the main identical with those in J. F Oates e¢ al., 
Checklist of Editions of Greek Papyri and Ostraca (BASP Suppl. no. 9, °2001); for a more 
up-to-date version of the Checklist, see http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/ 


texts/clist.html. 


IPLABOROGIGA ITT EXCDS 


4931. LXX, PsaLm xc 3-8 
96/77(b) 5.8 x 8.5 cm Fifth century 


Leaf from a papyrus codex with 11 lines of writing on each side; margins sur- 
vive in part on all sides, but nowhere to more than 0.5 cm. With a written area of 
5-5 x 7.5 cm, it belongs in Turner, Typology of the Early Codex Group 11, ‘Miniature’ 
Codices (p. 22). 

The surviving leaf’ as reconstructed has 140.5 letters (counting 1 as half let- 
ter) on > and 136.5 letters on J. The portion of the psalm missing before this has 
144 letters (without title), i.e. it could fit on one page. The portion missing after the 
surviving leaf has 494.5 letters, 1.e. 3.5 pages at a rate of 140 letters per page (aver- 
age between the number of letters known for the three pages above-mentioned), 
Therefore the whole psalm would occupy nearly seven pages. A likely arrangement 
would be: two bifolia folded to give four leaves, which makes eight pages: 

Page 1: left blank as a cover (+?) 

Page 2: verses 1-3 (1?) 

Pages 3-4: 4931 > | 

Pages 5-6 (1?) and 7-8 (1 ?): rest of the psalm with some blank space at 
the foot of page 8. 

This reconstruction is compatible with the fact that the psalm has been writ- 
ten with no regard to the verse-division (but see below). 

The script is a middle-sized hand to be ascribed to the ‘formal-mixed’ type 
or Severe Style. The execution is rather rough and rapid, so that irregularities and 
inconsistencies in letter shape and size are not surprising. It is roughly bilinear, 
apart from the uprights of p and y, which protrude below the baseline, and of 
, which protrudes above and below the writing-space, and sometimes 1. On the 
whole the script tends to slant to the right. Letter size is sometimes reduced at line- 
end. Among the characteristics of individual letters, it is worth noting the narrow 
wedge of A; the big central body of $; the diagonals of k, which are detached from 
the upright; the flat top of c, in most occurrences apparently drawn as a separate 
stroke, which often ends with a sort of hook; the right-hand diagonal and upright 
of Y, which combine in a single stroke, protruding above the baseline and slightly 
curving to the left. The shape of individual letters and general graphic impression 
may be compared to P. Laur. IV 141, Ps xc 1-6 (see Cavallo—Maehler, GBEBP no. 
1gb), dated to ¢.485 Ap, although the latter shows a completely upright script writ- 
ten with much less competence and more evident effort. 

With regard to the layout, individual lines of the text do not correspond to 


9 THEOLOGICAL TEXTS 


the division into stichoi of the textus receptus. However, some traces suggest the use of 
dicolon to mark the end of a stichos (in >8 and in 45 the end of a stzchos coincides 
with the end of a verse, and a blank space was possibly left before the beginning of 
the new verse; see 15 n.); dicolon perhaps occurs also in 42, again corresponding 
to verse-end, but no space can be discerned. Examples of this use of dicolon are 
to be found in PUG I 1 and XI 1352 (in the last item somewhat erratic). Inorganic 
diaeresis occurs in +5. 

Psalm xc is well represented in papyri and parchments from Egypt. Table 1 
identifies them by their numbers in A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften 
des Alten Testaments, rev. D. Fraenkel, [1 (Géttingen 2004), abbreviated R—F; and also 
by their numbers in J. van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens (Paris 
1976), abbreviated vH. In the table the column “Type of ‘Text’ includes a summary 
of the contents, and a rough classification of the texts. Most of these are or may 
have been single sheets, which presumably served as amulets. This psalm was a fa- 
vourite text for such a use because of its exorcistic content; it appears also on per- 
sonal jewellery (see vH 184-91; T. J. Kraus, XXIV Congr. Proc. 497-514; id., Bublische 
Notizen 125 (2005) 39-73). 

A number of these items show a free use of the text of Psalm xc in a remark- 
able variety of arrangements and layouts. Three principal categories can be distin- 
guished. (1) Items that use the text of Psalm xc alone (R-F 2105, 2124, 2020, 2062) 
or with minor additions (2106, 2179). (2) Items that omit parts of the text (2048) or 
select a short section of it (2081), with a strong preference for the incipit. (3) Com- 
posite items, which contain individual lines of this psalm together with quotations 
from other sources, mainly from the New Testament (2115, 0S-54, 0S-25, 2075, 
2074). 

As it stands, 4931 can be ascribed to the first category, but since it is clearly 
not a single sheet but one leaf from a codex we cannot prove that it did not contain 
other materials. The closest parallel to our text in size and format is 2124, a mini- 
ature codex; cf. also 2105, a single bifolium or a miniature codex. Of course, the 
miniature format is not confined to amulets (P. Kéln IV p. 37; M. J. Kruger, 77553 
(2002) 81-94); but a miniature codex that presents a careless text in informal script 
may well have served this function. 

For collation I have used the edition of A. Rahlfs, Psalmi cum Odis (Gottingen 
1979). In the notes, several spelling mistakes and spelling variations in the other 
papyrological witnesses have intentionally been recorded to offer a more precise 
picture of the level of linguistic competence peculiar to amuletic texts. 

4931 presents no significant deviation from the fextus receptus, except for two 
idiosyncratic omissions (perhaps simply mechanical mistakes) in +4 and {2. 
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6 THEOLOGICAL TEXTS 


> Onpevtwv K[ at azo (3) 
Aoyou Tapax|wdouc 
ev ToL peTadpe 4 
VOLC ETTLCKLACL COL 
5 Kal UTO TAC TITEPU 
yac avtou €Amvec 
otAw KuK[A|weu ce 


1 adnGeva avrov : 


ov dopnOnc(n] 5 
10 ato poBou [vu 
KTEpwwou | 
1 [azo Be|Aouc meTojevou 
[ 65 ].. amo cup 5-6 


TITWILATOC KQAL dau 


pLoviov ecnPpu 
5 vou [ ] mecerrar 7 


ex To[v K]AevTou cov 
xAvalc] : Kae pu 
piac ek deEwwy 

[colu mpoc ce de 


10 [oux]| eyyrec 
[7Anv]| tou offar 8 


ay 

2 tapax[wédouc: so Rahlfs and papyri (rapayodouc P. Duke inv. 778), apart from BKT VIII 13, 
which has the form TAPAaXOTOV. 

3-4 ev Towc wetadppevouc: the other witnesses unanimously transmit év roic petadpéevoie adtod 
(ev tec xetadpoverc [influenced by petadpovew?| BRT VIII 13, ev rauc ppetadpevarc P. Duke inv. 778), 
but our scribe omitted adrod. 

4 emuckvact (|. emickvacer) cov: so Rahlfs, BRT VIII 13, P. Lugd.-Bat. xxv 10: emic|Kvace ce P. Oslo 
inv. 1644, but doubtful in XVI 1928 (cio for cou edd.; emuckAercev? RAC): drrockrac[er clar P. Laur. 
IV 141: eAmc P. Gen. 6 (probably because of accidental omission of the last two words of 4.1 and the 
whole of 4.2 apart from the final verb. Moreover, note that in the ¢extus receptus the penultimate word 
of 4.2 is the same pronoun av tov that occurs in 4.1): emuckuace ce P. Duke inv. 778. 

6 eAmesc: so Rahlfs, XVI 1928, P. Lugd.-Bat. xxv 10, (eAmi[evc] P. Vindob. G 348, €A[reecc] 
BKT VIII 12): eAwecc BKT VIII 13, Amc P. Laur. IV 141, P. Gen. 6 (but see 4 n.) and P. Duke inv. 778 
by haplography of the double 7-sound. 

7 KuK[A]wce (1. kvKAweer): so Rahlfs and papyri (cknKAoceu BRT VIII 13, kuKAwen P. Laur. TV 
141, KekAwee P. Duke inv. 778, kukAwcw XVI 1928). After ce accidental traces? 

8 At line-end it is possible to observe the lower dot of a dicolon, coinciding with verse-end: 
possibly blank space left; verse-end coincides here with line-end. 

g-10 ov dofyAnc[n] | azo doBov: so Rahlfs, P. Vindob. G 348, BKT VIII 13 (o(v) dof.), P. 


FOSTEX XSPSALM XG. 3-6 7 


Gen. 6, P. Ryl. 13 (ov doBy 6] ncn): ov PoBnOyncar ou amo fpoBov XVI 1928 (co: meant as 0% or 7? [ed. 
pr]): ov PoBy[On]cn Kar aro Po[Blov P. Laur. IV 141: 08 d[o]ByOncopar dd bdBov P. Duke iny. 778. 


av 

1-2 [amo Be]Aouc weropevov |[ ¢.5 |, . Spacing shows that the papyrus omitted something. The 
full text as printed in Rahlfs runs dé BéAouc TETOMEVOU TLEPAc, AITO TpaywaToc Siatropevojevou ev 
CKOTEL, ATO CULMT@paToc KTA. The space and traces at the beginning of 2 would allow us to restore 
either (1) [ev cxor]er or, as Dr Coles suggests, (2) [quepalc :. If (1) is right, the scribe jumped from 
-pevou to -wevou; if (2), from dz6 to a6. For the possible dicolon at verse-end, see 5 n. 

Rahlfs’s text is that of a substantial group of MSS, with P. Vindob. G 348, BKT VIII 13 (but 
Tratropevopevov), P. Gen. 6, P. Duke iny. 778 (and probably BKT VIII 12 also, since the text breaks 
off with the first two letters of the participle 8:[azopevopevov]). Another group, with XVI 1928 (but 
diapopevowevov), XVII 2065, P. Laur. [IV 141 (but ev cova) and P. Ryl. I 3, reverse the word order 
at the end of verse 6a, év cKére Suatropevopévov, the word order found in the Massoretic Text, sup- 
ported by a witness from Qumran, 4QPs? (see E. Ullrich et al., Qumran Cave 4, DJD XVI (Oxford 
2000) 27). Note also that a leather roll from Qumran, 11QPsAp*, presents a transposition between 6.1 
and 6.2; see P. W. Flint, The Dead Sea Psalms Scrolls and the Book of Psalms (Leiden 1997) 94. 

If 4931 2 is to be restored as [ev ckor]et, we can assume that the scribe’s exemplar had the word 
order d:azropevopévov ev corer; if [nepalc :, it provides no evidence. 

Note the spelling zerowevouc in P. Gen. 6 and P. Ryl. 13. 

2-3 cup|rtw@paroc: so Rahlfs, XVII 2065, P. Ryl. 1 3: cupzrowaroc XVI 1928. At the end of 2 
after cu, an apparently accidental dot at mid-height occurs. 

5 -vov. The space before [ | zecevrar suggests that a blank was left to mark the beginning of 
a new verse; and some unexplained ink after -vov, in the upper and lower parts of the writing space 
respectively, may represent a dicolon to mark the end of the previous verse. Cf. ro n. 

meceitat: SO Rahlfs, XVI 1928, P. Vindob. G 348 (but zecirar), P. Gen. 6, and apparently 
P. Duke inv. 778 (zrecu[rar]): mecect]ou P. Ryl. 13. 

6 K]Aevrov cov: so XVI 1928 (KAnrov), P. Vindob. G 348 ([x]Actov), XVII 2065 (KArTov), BET 
VIII 13 (KAnrov), P. Ryl. 1 3 (kpirov), P. Duke inv. 778 («Act[o]u): the same form is recorded in the ap- 
paratus of the edition by R. Holmes and J. Parsons, Vetus Testamentum graecum cum varis lectionibus, wi 
(Oxford 1823), as a variant transmitted by nine twelfth/thirteenth-century MSS: «Aitouc cov Rahlfs 
and P. Gen. 6. Since xArrou is so widely attested, we should not take it as a mechanical error of 
haplography but as an example of a general tendency to decline third-declension neuters in -oc as 
second-declension masculine; see Gignac, Grammar i 43-4. 

7-8 yAra[c] : Kae pxv|prac: so Rahlfs, P. Vindob. G 348, BKT VII 13, P. Gen. 6, XVII 2065, P. 
Duke inv. 778 (yeAevac Kar pnp[valc): yiAva Kae pupra XVI 1928: pxJuprac Kar pupva[c P. Ryl. 1g (a ship). 

9 colv. This reading takes a high trace of ink as the end of the right-hand prong of y. There 
are other apparent traces, and perhaps we should consider (as Dr Coles suggests) cov] : or coJv :; the 
dicolon here would mark the end of a stichos; see 5 n. 

mpoc ce: So Rahlfs, BKT VIII 13, P. Lugd.-Bat. xxv 10, XVII 2065: zpo ce P. Ryl. 1 3 (haplo- 
graphy of sigma): zoc ce XVI 1928 (mechanical error). 

10 This line ends short by two average letters. Perhaps a blank was left to mark the end of the 
verse. But there is also a practical consideration: the scribe could not have fitted the next word, Any, 
into the remaining space without severe compression and could not divide it. ‘This may also apply to 
the end of 11. 
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4932. AMULET: PSALM LXXII 21-3 
63 6B.62/c(1-3)c 14.1 x 6cm Fifth century 


On one side of this fragment there are line-ends from an account of goods, 
written along the fibres in a semi-cursive hand assignable to the fourth/fifth centu- 
ries (3 | etc cuvmAnp(wewv) Tiyu(jc) Kpé[we, 6 | d7706 Kal Aaxaver, 7 TL]u( ) miceyc, 
10 Apvdpak( ), 1. Opdax( )). A piece was then cut from the account, turned over 
and rotated ninety degrees to the left, so that the writing on the back also runs 
with the fibres. Here a different hand has copied three verses of Psalm Ixxu, of 
which the line-beginnings survive, with a preserved left-hand margin of 1.3 cm, 
upper margin of 1 cm, and lower margin of 1.7 cm. Since the upper margin is ap- 
proximately as wide as the interlinear space, we cannot rule out that other lines of 
writing preceded. More likely, however, these three verses were written out alone, 
as a self-contained unit. In that case, assuming that the text was copied in full, with- 
out omitting any half-verses, we can reconstruct the original dimensions as 30 x 
6 cm, a long strip with unusually long lines. Such dimensions suggest that 4932 
was made to be used as an amulet, rolled up and hung round the neck; in fact two 
folds can be distinguished on the preserved fragment, one roughly in the middle, 
the other about 2.5 cm further to the right. The format is paralleled by three other 
psalm amulets: see Rahlfs—Fraenkel nos. 2069 (vi c.), 2098 (vii c.), and 2200 (v/vi). 
Amulets of this type were often suspended in small capsules; for a picture of such 
containers, see W. M. Flinders Petrie, Amudets (Warminster repr. 1972), plate xrx no. 
133. For frequent use of psalm texts in amulets see: G. Schmelz, PE 116 (1997) 
61-5; C. La’da, A. Papathomas, Aegyptus 81 (2001) 37-46; P. Kéln X 405; C. La’da, 
A. Papathomas, BASP 41 (2004) 93-113; A. Delattre, BASP 43 (2006) 59-61. Other 
psalm amulets made up from recycled writing material previously used to write 
documents are Rahlfs—Fraenkel 2106 (v/vi c.), which contains the entire Psalm xc 
written on the back of a Byzantine protocol, and Rahlfs—Fraenkel 2075 (vi c.; see 
Anal. Pap. 2 (1990) 27), including extracts from Gospels, Pater Noster, and Psalm xc 
written on the back of a dating protocol. 

4932 is written in a not fully skilled hand of the ‘sloping majuscule’ type, 
probably to be assigned to the fifth century. Compare GBEBP 14b, assigned to the 
first half of the fifth century on the basis of its similarity with a document of Ap 
423 (GBEBP 14a). The scribe has difficulty in holding a consistent baseline (the last 
third of line 1 is written higher). Notable letter-forms include: a usually triangular, 
but an instance of round a with loop open on top is to be found in 3; 4 with central 
stroke consisting of an oblique ascending from left to right (but the last » in 2 has 
a central stroke approaching a horizontal); o rather small, lying sometimes in the 
upper part of the writing space, sometimes at mid-height, sometimes approaching 
the baseline. 


4932. AMULET: PSALM LXXII 21-8 ") 


The orthography shows common phonetic errors (y/ox twice, 5/¢ as well as 
et/1). All this suits an amulet homemade on recycled papyrus. 

The scribe marks the division between two stichoi with an oblique stroke in the 
upper writing space (for such reading marks, see G. Bastianini, WS 97 (1984) 198, 
with examples). 


The text has been collated with the standard edition by A. Rahlfs, Psalmi cum 
Odis (Géttingen 1979"), which takes into account three other papyrological wit- 
nesses (Rahlfs—Fraenkel nos. 2063, 2039, and 2149). A point of textual interest in 
4932 is the agreement with a group of witnesses—among them Rahlfs—Fraenkel 
2039—in transmitting a variant (4932 has a minimal spelling difference; see 1 n.). 
In 3 the slight variation in the word order from the other witnesses seems to be 
a simple slip. 


eudpavOn ov Kapa pov vedpy plov nAAowOycav Kat eyw eEovdevmpevoc —- 21-2 
KQL OUK EvwY ” KTNVWlHC eyev|ounv Tapa cOl KAL Eyw dua TravToc PeTa COV 22-3 


expatncac THC xLpo[c lov TH[c deEvac 


1 Note that in the standard text stichos 21 begins with 671, here omitted because the stichos has 
been excerpted for an amulet. 

evdpavbn: nu¢pavbn B’-2039 (= vH 171, Jav6) Sa La@ Aug: e€exavOy R’ Ga L” 1219”. Cf. the 
comment in Rahlfs’s edition, Proleg. § 13 (under ‘Bo’), pp. 16-17; and Rahlfs, Septwaginta-Studien ii 67. 
For the loss of the augment, see Gignac, Grammar 11 240 with n. 1. 

After pov 4932 omits Kau. 

oe Ih Fe 

The » added in the space above the second a of kapéd.a, apparently by the same hand in smaller 
size (perhaps later: the ink appears to be lighter), is difficult to explain. If it is meant as kapdvap prov, 
it should be interpreted as assimilation of v before y. in word-junction from an original accusative 
Kapovav (see Gignac, Grammar 1 166-7); but in any case in this context the accusative would be wrong. 

veppn: |. vedpot. 

2 eva (l. &yvwyv). For the aorist indicative of the form ywackw, with loss of y before v, see 
Gignac, Grammar i 176. 

KTyventnc: |. Krqvwdne. 

eyev[ounv: with B’-2039 (= vH 171) R T 1219”: eyernPnv 2039 ([eyer]y9nv) 2149 S L’ 1219. In 
restoring the text in lacuna I have followed Rahlfs, but only exempli gratia: in fact, the alternative read- 
ing—also supported by a papyrological witness (2039)—could alternatively be restored, since it is only 
a letter longer. On the two readings cf. A. Pietersma, Tiwo Manuscripts of the Greek Psalter in the Chester 
Beatty Library Dublin (Rome 1978) 44-5. 

3 xupo[c (1. xetpdc) pJou ty[c deEvac: xetpoc THC deEvac pov cett. 
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4933. COLLECTION OF BIBLICAL EXCERPTS 
63 6B.71/H (1-5) (e) 5.1 x 10.1 cm Third/fourth century 


Portion of a leaf, probably from a papyrus codex, with the remains of 18 lines 
on the J side and of 21 lines on the > side. The text contains excerpts from the 
Old Testament (éestimonia), except for an unidentified text on the | side: Jeremiah 
xxxvili 24-6, Amos ix 11-12 on the J side, and Psalm xvii 1-112 on the > side. On 
the J side a lateral margin is extant to a maximum of 1.2 cm. 

If we take J 8 as basis, we have 10 letters, which occupy 4.2 cm. Assuming an 
average of 33 letters per line, we would obtain 13.8 cm. Adding margins on a mini- 
mum assumption of 1.5 cm each, we would have a page width of 17.5 cm, which 
corresponds to many in Turner’s Group 5 (The Typology of the Early Codex 16-18). 
These codices mostly have heights of 25-30 cm. If we assume 25 cm, and deduct 
a minimum of 3 cm for upper and lower margin, and given that the fragment gets 
18-21 lines into a height of 11 cm, we could guess that originally the page had ¢c.40 
lines. In any case we cannot determine with absolute certainty if this is a single 
leaf or belongs to a codex. However, on the J side the text is badly aligned on the 
left, which may suggest that the text was copied—with some difficulty—when the 
(assumed) codex was already bound; if so, this must be the inner edge, and the 
sequence of the two pages should be J > (I adopt this sequence in the text). 

The script is an upright semi-documentary hand, only roughly bilinear. On 
the J side letters are sometimes slightly enlarged at line-beginning (6 and 7), while 
on the > side some final letters are prolonged in an attempt to even the right-hand 
margin (15, 16, and 17). On the one hand, features typical of book-hand script 
can be distinguished in short sequences of letters of which each is clear-cut and 
without ligatures with its neighbours (e.g. +12). On the other hand, the presence 
of ligatures and the shape of certain letters recall documentary scripts. There- 
fore, the same letter can occur in two different shapes: N, for example, presents 
both the standard book-hand shape (e.g. >10, in the standard abbreviation of the 
nomen sacrum, and 12), but also the documentary form in one movement with the 
central stroke approaching the horizontal (e.g. +11). A good documentary parallel 
is P. Flor. 1 36, ap 312 (see Scrivere libri e documenti, tav. cxxvit); cf. also the hand of 
P. Bodm. VHI (plate in ed. pr. before p. 13), X (plate in ed. pr. before p. 7), and XI (plate 
in ed. pr. before p. 47), parts of the miscellaneous codex vH 138 (= Rahlfs—Fraenkel 
p- 57-8, LDAB 2565) to be ascribed to the fourth century (cf. E. Crisci, Segno e testo 2 
(2004) 122-6, esp. 124 nn. 56-7); P. Palau Rib. Lit. 4 (Aegyptus 66 (1986) 106-7, plate 
after p. 128), third/fourth century. I am inclined to assign the script of 4933 to the 
late third/early fourth century. 

Organic diaeresis, in a ligatured form approximating an acute accent, appears 
in {3 (first e), 7 (first € of exew[y, 11 (n of nu[epa), 13 (on € of €O[vn), >14 (first 7). 


4933. COLLECTION OF BIBLICAL EXCERPTS ll 


A nomen sacrum in the standard abbreviated form occurs in >10. Phonetic writing 
of Aaved occurs in 48. The section of Ps xvii in 1-21 is written continuously 
without division into stichor. 

Such a collection of scriptural excerpts is to be ascribed to the well-known 
genre of testimonia, 1.e. collections of Old Testament quotations ordered by subject 
and introduced by short headings, very popular in Qumran literature and early 
Christianity. Their themes concern messianism, eschatology, the Law, Christ’s 
passion, death, and resurrection, the downfall of Israel, and the vocation of the 
Gentiles; see N. Fernandez Marcos, The Septuagint in Context: Introduction to the Greek 
Versions of the Bible (Leiden 2000) 269-71; A. Steudel, in Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 11 (Oxford 2000), s.v. “Testimonia’, 936-8; P. Prigent, Les Testimonia dans le 
christianisme primitif: L’Epitre de Barnabé I-XVI et ses sources (Paris 1961); J.-P. Audet, RB 
70 (1963) 380-405; M. C. Albl, And Scripture Cannot Be Broken’: The Form and Function 
of the Early Christian Testimonia Collection (K6ln 1999) esp. 65-9, 286-90; A. Falcetta, 
NT 45/3 (2003) 280-99; M. C. Albl, Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa: Testimony against the Jews 
(Atlanta 2004) pp. xili-xxi, esp. pp. xili-xvi. An instructive example of a Christian 
testimoma collection 1s a codex of the fourth century, vH 299 = P. Oslo II 11 + P. 
Ryl. i 460 (Rahlfs—Fraenkel 242-4 and 269, LDAB 3177), which contains Is xlii 
3-4, Ixvi 18-19, ln 15 — lin 3, lin 6—7, lin 11-12, Gn xxvi 13-14, an unidentified text, 
2 Chr i 12, and Dt xxviii 8-11. According to A. Falcetta, B7RL 83 (2001) 3-19, the 
excerpted passages focus on the theme of God’s servant persecuted and eventually 
rewarded, to be interpreted as praefiguratio of Christ’s life, which becomes a model 
for the believer. 

For 4933 one can similarly identify a common theme. A remarkable feature 
is the presence of Am ix 11~12, focusing on the restoration of the fallen tent of 
David, a very popular passage interpreted in a messianic sense and often included 
in collections of ¢estemonia. A similar interpretation, to judge from the exegesis of 
Church Fathers, could be applied to Jr xxxviii 26 and Ps xvii 10°: in the Jeremiah 
passage, the figure of God as liberator of his people and guarantor of its prosperity, 
followed by the image of the divine fulfilment of the human soul, and the awaken- 
ing and the sweet sleep are to be interpreted as a praefiguratio of the resurrection; 
in Ps xvii God’s role as saviour of David from the enemies through his descent in 
the world is to be interpreted as praefiguratio of Christ’s katabasis at the end of the 
world. Thus the three passages of 4933 share a messianic dimension and seem to 
be used to illustrate Christ’s mission, focusing on three main aspects: the redemp- 
tion of mankind through the resurrection (Jr xxxviii 25—6), the foundation of the 
Church as the restored tent of David (Am ix 1112), and Christ’s katabasis and vic- 
tory over sin and death (Ps xvii). This is further supported by the fact that Pseudo- 
Epiphanius, Testimonia ex divinis et sacnis scripturis, includes Jr xxxviii 26 in the section 
concerning the resurrection of Christ, and Am ix 11 and Ps xvii ro’ in the section 
concerning the advent of the Messiah. 
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Testimonia often show notable deviations from the standard text of the LXX 
or its recensions and the Massoretic Text (cf. Albl, Scripture too—101, and id., Pseudo- 
Gregory p. xiv; for the specific case of vH 299, see Falcetta, BRL 83 (2001) 6, 8-10). 
Unfortunately the fragmentary state of 4933 does not allow us to assess it in detail. 
The extent of lacunas suggests in some cases the possibility of omissions (see 41, 4 
nn., and 2-6, 11-12 nn.); an idiosyncratic reading seems to occur in 44; a banal 
omission in +10; a slightly different word order in > 10-11; cf. also +18. 

In the preserved part of the text there is no clear-cut separation between indi- 
vidual passages, whereas in vH 299 individual quotations are introduced by the title 
of their respective book (see 16 n.). This may suggest that 4933 is a private copy: 
the informality of the script, and perhaps also the fact that the section of Ps xvii is 
written without arrangement into sézcho1, could support this view. ‘To this one could 
add that the reconstructed width of the page (10 cm + missing lateral margins) sug- 
gests a rather small format, which makes the codex easy to handle and transport, 
in other words, very practical for travelling teachers and missionaries (see Falcetta, 
BRL 83 (2001) 17-18). vVH 299, written in a clear but somewhat untrained hand and 
quite easy to handle thanks to its very narrow format (cf. Falcetta, B7RL 83 (2001) 
6), may also be a personal copy. Private copies are also found among Jewish testi- 
mony collections, for example 4Q175 and 4QTanhumin (cf. Albl, Scripture 89-90, 
and A. Steudel, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumrangemeinde (4 QMidrEschat“’) 
(Leiden 1994) 179-80). 

4933 {1-6 is the only papyrological witness of Jr xxxvili 24-6. 4933 16-14 is 
the only Christian papyrological witness for this section of Amos, to which Jewish 
collections of scriptural passages may be added (cf. 16 n.). 4933 — overlaps with 
VH 114 (= Rahlfs—Fraenkel p. 396, LDAB 3438), containing Pss xvi 15 and xvii 3, 
parchment codex, vii-vii AD; vH 731 (= Rahlfs—Fraenkel p. 21, LDAB 6091), an 
amulet on parchment containing Ps xvii 2 together with other biblical quotations, 
vi-vil AD; VH 115 (= Rahlfs—Fraenkel p. 406, LDAB 3383), containing Ps xvii 7-8, 
g-I1, parchment codex, vi-vii AD. 

The text has been collated with the following editions: J. Ziegler, Jeremias, 
Baruch, Threm, Epistula Ieremiae (Gottingen 1976"); id., Duodecim prophetae (Gottingen 
1967); A. Rahlfs, Psalmi cum Odis (Gottingen 1979’). 


1 
Kat ev[ockouvtec ev moXecw Iovda Kar ev Tacn TH yn Jr xxxvili 24 
avTov ala yewpyw Kar apOnceTar ev ToYLviw oO 24-5 
Te eueluca tlacav uynv dubwcav Kat Tacav 
poxnv eb [ Gis”. eveTrAynca da 25-6 
5 touto e€eylep]O[qv Kau edov Kat o UTVvOC Lou y 
duc jrou eyeve[To ev TY 26; Am ix II 


nuepa exew|n avactycw THY cKNnVnY 
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Aaved ryv mlerrwxviay Kat avoixodouncw 
TQ TETTWKOT|A AUTNC KaL TA KATECKappEVa AU 
THC avacty[cw Kau avorKodop.ncw avTyy 
Kabwe av nulepar tov awwvoc omwe exlyry 
cwcw ot Katladouror Twv avOpwrwv Kat 
tavta Ta €O[vyn ef ove emiKkekAnTat TO ovopa 
[LOU €77 av|Touc 0.22 
vectn| 
Tropev| 

|cou[ 

Val 


. Aavd 


auTou Kat EK xeLpoc Caovd Kar evmev KE ayal 

m™cw KE N LcXuUC Lou KC cTEepewpua jrov Kat| Kata d[v 
yn mov Kat puctyc Lov 0 Oc wou BonOoc jolu Kau €[A 
Tw €T AUTOV UTEpacTicTHC jou Kat KE|plalc cwrn| pe 
ac Lov avTiAnuTmTwp ov awwy em|Karecwpmat 

KV Kal EK Tw ExIpwrv ov cwOyco|juat TEpLecyov 

pe wowvec Oavarov xemmapp|o[e] avopwac e€et[a 
patav pe woivec adov mepilexuKAwcav pe 
mpoepbacav pe Tayioec Yavjatou Kau ev t[w 
OA.Becbar we emexadecalunv KV Kat ex[e 

Kpaéa mpoc tov by ov nKolucev ex vaov TyI[c 

pwvync pov Kat 7 Kpavyyn| jou evwam.ov a[v 

Tov eiceAeuceTar ec TA wTa| avTolu| Kat eca 

AevOn Kat evtpojoc eyevnby] 1 yn Kar Ta eye 

Ava Twv opewv etapayxOy|cav Kat ecadev 

Oycav ote wpyicbn avtouc o Oc alveBy Kamvoc 

EV OpyN AUTOV Kat TUP aro TPOC|wmoU aUTOU 
Kkatepdoyicev avOpakec avn|Pbycav 

am avtou Kau exAwev ovpavov Kal. Katebn 

Kat yvopoc uo Touc Todac auTou Klau emePy 


€77TL xepoupw Kat emreTacOy €|ze[Tacby 


Ti 2 


Ps xvii 1-2 
2-3 


ROmelul 
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1-6 It is worth investigating the relationship between this passage and the following. The lat- 
ter, a typical testimonial excerpt, focuses on the restoration of the ruined tent of David, symbol of 
the alliance between God and Israel, to be interpreted in a messianic sense as praefiguratio of the new 
alliance between God and mankind established by Christ through the foundation of the Church. 
Jr xxxvili 24-6 belongs to a speech by God starting in 23 (which is very likely to have been included 
in the lost part of 4933), where God appears as the liberator from the captivity (aoctpébw tHVv 
aiywadwctav) and guarantor of the prosperity of his people in the land of Judah. Thus one could see 
a coherent thematic development between the two passages (and eventually a plausible connection 
with Ps xvii on the following page). 

From a TLG search it emerges that 23 and 24 seem not to have had a great echo in scriptural 
and patristic literature (24. together with 26 is briefly explained by Joannes Chrysostomus, Fragmenta 
in Jeremiam PG 64, 980.12—26 in a rather literal sense). 25 and the second half of 26 are quoted by 
Didymus Caecus, Commentarni in Zacchariam 1.275-6 and interpreted, together with other quotations, in 
a messianic sense as praefiguratio of Christ’s resurrection. Moreover, 26 is listed in Pseudo-Epiphanius, 
Testimonia 74.4, in the section containing the scriptural passages related to Christ’s resurrection (08 67 
avactyceraz). It is worth noting that 25 contains two popular scriptural metaphors: the thirsty soul (cf. 
for instance Ps xli 2—3 and Ps Ixii 2) and the hungry soul (cf. for instance Ps cvi 92 and Is xlvii1.10; but 
see the textual problem in 4933 {4 n.), both echoed in NT Mt vy 6. 

As said above, it is plausible to assume that the missing part of the text included at least Jr 
XXXVill 23, but we have no good reason to think that the excerpt from Jeremiah was much longer: on 
the basis of the evidence concerning festimonia collections, quotations from individual books usually 
include no more than a couple of verses (see the tables offered by Albl, Scripture 108, 129-31, 135-6, 
143, 151, 180-81, 199, 281-3). In any case the section of Ps xvii in 4933 — is longer (11 verses) than 
the other excerpts. 

1 The éextus receptus, as printed by Ziegler, which I have restored only exempli gratia, would pro- 
duce a line of 38.5 letters (counting iota as a half-letter), while the average is 33. One could assume 
that something has been left out. Since 4933 is an informal copy, we need not expect uniformity in 
the layout of the page. 

4 poynv ef [. After puxnv the textus receptus has rewwea everAnca: 81a «tA. There are two prob- 
lems here. (1) The phrase is too short for the space, unless the scribe added ayaOwv after everAyca, 
an addition attested by 88 (sub X) L’: ex 14 Le 1.53. (2) The last surviving letters cannot be reconciled 
with zrei[vwcar. es seems certain; the last traces suggest that something has been overwritten, but they 
may suit the left-hand branch of y. Yet I can find no parallel for e.g. efu[ywevny ayabwv everAnca or 
exu| Ea KQL ayabwy evetrAnca. 

5 e€ey[ep]4[yv. Grammatically, we expect efyyepOqv. The scribe wrote ¢ instead of 1 by mis- 
take, or replaced e€nyepOnv Kai with e€eyepOeuc. 

6 eyeve[ro: with A (cf. li 22): éyev7 On cett. (Ziegler). 

On the basis of the next line we have to assume that the passage from Am ix 11 begins in the 
part now lost. There would be space for the name of the book from which the new passage comes 
between two blank spaces, e.g. e€ Awe or simply Auwe. The title of the book of individual quota- 
tions occurs in vVH 299 on a fresh line and surrounded by short vertical strokes; see Falcetta, BJRL 
83 (2001) 6-7 and 17 (parallels with comparable introductory phrases in Cyprian, Ad Quirinum, a work 
based on ¢estimonia); on introductory formulas of quotations in ¢estimonia, see Steudel, Midrasch 138-9, 
and Albl, Scrpture 202. 

6ff. Am ix 11, containing the motif of the restoration of David’s tent, is one of the most popu- 
lar passages interpreted in a ‘Messianic’ sense, both in the Qumran scrolls (see P. W. Flint, in Ency- 
clopedia of the Sea Dead Scrolls, i (Oxford 2000) 180 s.v. “David: David in Eschatological and Messianic 
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Traditions’; cf. Albl, Scripture 45, and J. Lust, Messianism and the Septuagint (Leuven 2004) 30, 83, 125 n. 
34) and in the Christian tradition. In particular, among Qumran texts, it occurs in a collection of 
testtmonia, 40174, ¢.100 BG (= J. M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4.1 (4Q158-4Q186), DZD V (Oxford 1968) no. 
174; Steudel, Midrasch 138-9; Albl, Scripture 91) and CD VII 16 (the Damascus Document; see Steudel, 
Midrasch 174-8; cf. J. M. Baumgarten, Qumran Cave 4.XIII: The Damascus Document (4Q266-273), DJD 
XVIII (Oxford 1996): Damascus Document*, 40266 (late first century Bc) rg. 3 i, 17, p. 43-5). In 
Act xv.16 it occurs with variants (ued tatra dvactpépw Kal avorkodopyncw Thy cKnvyv Aavid tiv 
TMETTWKVIAY, KAL TA KATECKAMpLEVA AVTHC avoLKOSopACW Kal avopOa@cuw adi) and agrees with 40174, 
col. in 12 and CD VII 16 against MT and LXX, as observed by J. de Waard, A Comparative Study of the 
Old Testament Text in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the New Testament (Leiden 1965) 24—6. This suggests the 
possibility that all the three works go back to a collection of testimonia, also because 4Q174 and Act 
xv 16 contain a vague introductory formula (in the Greek form xaac yéypamra.) without indicating 
the source of the quotation, which is typical for testimonial collections; see A. Steudel, Encyclopedia of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls 938 s.v. “Testimonia’; cf. ead., Midrasch 138-9, and Albl, Scripture 198 n. 145. For the 
interpretation of the passage in a messianic sense in Christian authors, cf. M. Black, ‘The Christo- 
logical Use of the Old Testament in the New Testament’, WTS 18 (1971-2) 2-4; C. H. Dodd, According 
to the Scriptures: The Sub-Structure of New Testament Theology (London 1952) 106, 108; Albl, Scripture 45. 
Among patristic literature, note especially that the passage appears in Pseudo-Epiphanius, Testimonia 
5.4, in the section including the scriptural passages concerning the advent of the Messiah (€ dru 7Eet; 
cf. +1-21 n.). Eus., DE Book 2, chap. 3, sections 5~6, a work evidently based on ¢estimonia (see Albl, 
Scripture 141-2), quotes Am ix 11~12 in the LXX form (including also ix 9-10) within a series of pas- 
sages concerning the downfall of Israel. 

In 4933 the passage can basically be reconstructed in the LXX form. 

10 avactylcw Kat avoixodouncw: avorkodouncw Kar avopbwew 764 = Act xv 16 (cf. L6ff. n.): 
avacTncw Kat ovKodopncw V. 

11 I have reconstructed the lost part of the line e.g. according to Ziegler’s text. Some of the 
witnesses (A-49”’ 36 130-239 = Act xv.17) add the particle av after omwce: the space available in lacuna 
would be enough to include it, although it is not necessary. 

12 I have reconstructed the lost part of the line exempli gratia according to Ziegler’s text. Some 
of the witnesses—A”’-4.9 -198-407-456-534 86" SyhArab = Act xv 17 (cf. 6 ff.)—add tov xupiov after 
Tov avOpwawyv. Here there would be space to add it in the form of the nomen sacrum tov KY. 

14ff. ov em av{rouc. The letters surviving in 15 and 16 do not fit the quotation from Amos 
as transmitted. Therefore, unless there was a very substantial variant, the quotation must end some- 
where in the missing part of 14. Its next phrase, Aeyer KE 0 ToLwv TavTa would just leave room for 
the next text to begin at the line-end, where a supplement like a]|vectry seems probable. However, it 
is always possible that this phrase was omitted altogether or in part (dropping 0 7o.wy tavta), since 
such an omission would not alter the basic sense of the passage. 

14-18 I have not been able to identify this text. In principle it might be a new excerpt, or an ex- 
egetical comment on the preceding text (for such comments see Albl, Scripture 66). If the latter, it may 
have followed directly after the text which it explains; if the former, we would expect at least a blank 
space, and perhaps also a book-title, before it (see 6 n.). In 15 vecry[ may be divided -vec ry, but if 
the letters belong together the most likely restoration would be a]|vecr7[, €]|vecty[, cv]|vectn[, or one 
of their compounds. Of these, a]|vecry[ could be combined with 16 (-)zropev[. These two verbal forms 
often occur together in a LXX narrative, e.g. Jon ii 3 Kat avéctn Iwvac Kai éropedOy etc Nwevn; 
cf. Nu xvi 25, 3 Rg xviii 27, xxiii 16, 4 Rg vi 2, 2 Esr x 6. More interesting, however, is 2 Chr xxiv 20 
(a reproach by the priest Azarias under God’s inspiration): kal dvécry éravw tod Aaod Kai elrev TAd€ 
Neyer KUpLoc. TL TapamopedecBe Tac evTOAAC KUpiov; Kai OK EvodHcEcHe, OTL eyKaTeENITETE TOV KUpLOV, 
Kal eyKaTareiper vac (here the sequence zropev- is to be found in the compound zraparopevecBe in 
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the sense of ‘to disobey’). Such a passage would be compatible with the preceding excerpt from Amos, 
since both focus on the relationship between God and men. However, the precise wording cannot be 
restored in 4933 (line 15 would have 43 letters, unless something (rade Aéyer KE?) was omitted), and 
the sequence |cov[ in 17 1s not compatible with it. 

18 | [, traces in the upper, middle, and lower part of the writing-space: possibly 3. 


= 

1-21 Psalm xvii was originally an ode by David to thank God for victory over his enemies. In 
the section preserved in 4933, David represents God as the saviour and liberator from the danger of 
death, which is expressed through the metaphor of drowning: God hears his cry, his anger causes an 
earthquake, and he descends in a storm cloud. In a broad sense, this representation of God is com- 
patible with the figure of the restorer and guarantor of the ‘alliance’ expressed with the metaphor of 
David's tent in the passage from Amos. As in the case of the Jeremiah and Amos passages, interpreta- 
tions in Christological and eschatological senses can be traced back to patristic literature: the descent 
of God is understood as praefiguratio of the katabasis of Christ at the end of the world, the victory of 
David on his enemies as praefiguratio of the victory of Christ over sin and death. See Eusebius, Com- 
mentaria in Psalmos PG 23, 165.52—53, 168.150, 169.1-36; cf. also id., DE 6.1.1-4, where Ps xvii g—12” 
is quoted and explained in the same Christological direction. Moreover, Eusebius (DE 10.8.33) inserts 
Ps xvi 2, where David addresses an invocation to God as his strength, foundation, refuge, saviour, 
helper, protector, horn of his refuge, and his succour, in a Christological context through a compari- 
son with the invocation addressed by Christ to his Father at the moment of his death on the cross. 
Note also that Ps xvii 10' is included by Pseudo-Epiphanius, Testimonia 5.46, in the section concerning 
the coming of the Messiah (€ 67 7&e:). Probably 4933 also contained v. 12, where the image of the 
cKnv7 occurs, to be interpreted as praefiguratio of the Church as in the Amos passage: this word would 
function as a ‘catchword’ connecting the two passages in the collection. 

1 ke. In 4933 the horizontal stroke of the nomen sacrum is not preserved. 

2-6 I have reconstructed these sections exempli gratia according to the text printed by Rahlfs. It 
must be said that the number of letters per line is slightly higher (lines 2 and 3 would have 36 letters, 
line 4 37, line 6 ¢.35; line 5 with 34 letters is acceptable) in comparison with the rest of the text. This 
leads us to assume a different text, perhaps a simple omission: for example in 2, 3, and 4 a ov could 
easily be omitted. In fact, the textual tradition for v. 3 of Ps xvii records the omission of occurrences 
of jou in several places in some MSS. 

5, em|xarecwpar: exixadrecopar cett. Either a mere slip or a case of w instead of o (Gignac, 
Grammar i 275~7); the parallelism with cw6ycopat in v. 4° requires the future indicative. 

8 meptlexuKAwcayv: meprecyov U: ex 5. 

10 4933 omits the article tov before the nomen sacrum, which is unanimously transmitted by the 
rest of the tradition: probably a mere slip. 

10-11 4933 apparently has a slightly different word order, not attested in the rest of the wit- 
nesses: the verb exexpagéa precedes the phrase zpoc tov Ov jou instead of following it. In this case 
the chrasmus of the lextus receptus in v. 7 (emeKaAecapnv Tov Kupiov Kat Tpoc Tov Oeov jLov exexpa€a) is 
replaced by a parallel collocation of verbal forms and related object-phrase. 

11-12 After e« vaov the textual tradition is as follows: ay.ov avtov dwvync pov B’ L’ A” (text 
printed by Rahlfs): aysov avrov tye gwryc wou U R. ayiov is obelized in Ga, omitted in La® = MT. 
4933 seems to contain an article in the genitive to be referred to ¢wv7c (as in U R), ie. ayvov avrov 
is apparently omitted. If so, line 12 would consists of 29 letters, under average but perhaps still ac- 
ceptable. 

13 «kav: om. U VulgGa’. 

14 kat: om. Vulg, 
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15 Kat: om. U. 

17 ato mpoc|wmov: evavtiov B. 

18 I have reconstructed this line e.g, according to Rahlfs’s text: it would contain 28 letters, 
slightly fewer in comparison with the other lines. One could suppose that it contained a different text. 
At this point the textual tradition is as follows: cateddoyicev B”’ U’ Ga A: Katapreyncetar L”” 55: 
KatapdcexOncerar 1219: Kataproyncerar R(vid.), exardescet La (La@ Aug -cit, cf. proleg. § 23). avOpaxec 
add. zupoc Bo ex 13. 

20 emeBy: aveBy U. 


D. COLOMO 

4934. First LETTER OF PETER I 23 — II 5, 7-12 
102/96(c) 9.5 x 15 cm Late third or early fourth century 
sy! Plates I-III 


I am both conscious of the honour of participating in this volume and at 
the same time sincerely grateful that thereby I may acknowledge my own im- 
mense debt to Professor Peter Parsons as a teacher and as a master of humane 
scholarship. In LX 4009, P. J. Parsons, in collaboration with D. Liihrmann, edited 
a fragment of a codex that they ascribed with some doubts to the Gospel of Peter. 
Whether it belongs to this gospel or not is still a subject of dispute (cf. T. Kraus, 
T. Nicklas, Das Petrusevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse (2004); D. Liirhmann, Die 
apokryph gewordenen Evangelven (2003)), but in any case the text is an early witness to 
the non-canonical Petrine tradition in Oxyrhynchus, a tradition that is also attested 
by another fragment, perhaps from the same gospel (XLI 2949, second-third cen- 
tury), and by other apocryphal texts related to the figure of Peter such as X 1224 
(fourth century) and VI 849 (fourth century); see E. J. Epp, JBL 123 (2004) 14-18. 
Up to now, the canonical Petrine tradition in Oxyrhynchus has been restricted to 
a fragment on parchment of 1 Peter (XI 1353 = 0206), dated by the editors to the 
fourth century. 4934, if it has been correctly dated, provides now the earliest evi- 
dence of the letters of Peter in this city and is contemporary with P. Bodm. VUI 
(third—fourth century) (’*), which contains an almost complete text of 1 and 2 
Peter. The two other papyri of the letters of Peter published so far are Pap. Castr. 
II (fourth century) (*") and P. Bodm. XVII (seventh century) (§)”’). 

4934 is a tattered, electric-guitar-shaped fragment, broken on all sides, which 
preserves the upper part of a leaf of a codex. The hand is a medium-sized, slightly 
right-sloping, rather informal version of the formal mixed group. On the whole 
it is bilinear, except for p, Y, 6, and }. The letters are written separately with no 
ligatures. Although on some occasions A is written cursively in one stroke, most 
times it is written in two, the bow being either sharply angled or rounded and the 
oblique recurved. © is rather wide with its curved sides meeting in the centre. y 1s 
Y-shaped, with a high intersection. The descending diagonal of k, and sometimes 
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x, tends to finish with a little curve. Occasionally 4 has a top curving to the left 
over the first stroke. The middle of mM is deep, almost reaching the line. This type 
of hand is very difficult to date. It shows some similarities with P. Flor. II 108 (GLH 
22a), a text of the Jihad that bears on the back a letter of the Heroninus archive 
(mid third century), and can also be compared with I 2 ()') and LXIV 4401 (""’), 
both dated by the editors to the third century. However, 4934 shows few traits of 
the severe style and has some elements characteristic of P. Herm. 4 and 5 (¢.325) 
(GBEP 2a and GMAW?” 70) and other MSS of the early fourth century (GBEP 1-3); 
it can be also compared with VI 1008 ()"°), which has been dated to the fourth 
century by the editors and to the third century by Aland and Aland (The Text of the 
New Testament 97). A date in the late third or early fourth century for 4934 would 
be probable. 

On the right-hand of | there are remains of a margin of 0.7 cm. On > 
a margin of 1.5 cm on top and 0.5 on the left-hand side are visible. ‘There are traces 
of 20 lines in > and 24 in J. The number of letters to the line varies from 19 to 
23 in > and from 19 to 25 in J. The original length of the line was c.10 cm. This 
would give a written area of ¢.10 x 18 cm, which suits Turner’s category 8. Assum- 
ing a standard text, there is a gap of 10 lines between the front and the back, which 
gives a page of ¢.30 lines, and c.go—92 lines missing from the beginning of the letter 
to the first line of 4934, which means that about three pages of text have been lost. 
This suggests that the letter probably began on a verso page, and might have been 
part of a codex containing other books. Considering a Nestle—Aland text of 1,648 
words, the whole letter would have occupied ¢.27.5 pages. 

Inorganic trema over c and vis visible in lines +8, 13, and 17 and 21, 22, and 
23. The nomina sacra attested are ¥[¢ and Ow in lines >15 and 19 and 6v in 414. No 
other lectional signs are preserved. The text presents some misspellings and pho- 
netic mistakes (+13, 15, and 18, and probably 14). In 45 we might have to read xe 
for kav. An apparent new reading in 11 should be probably considered a mistake 
by the scribe. 414 may also conceal a minor new reading (see 413-14 n.). 

The verses attested in 4934 have previously appeared in 5)”* and overlap with 
those in S)”*. 

‘The supplements in the transcriptions and the information in the apparatus 
are taken from Nestle—Aland, Novum Testamentum graece (1993°’). The text is collated 
with Nestle—Aland’’; B. Aland, K. Aland, G. Mink, K. Wachtel, Novwm Testamentum 
graecum: Editio critica mator iv (2000); W. Grunewald, K. Junack, Das Neue Testament 
auf Papyrus i: Due Katholischen Briefe (1986); Tischendorf, Editio octava critica maior; and 
W. Thiele, Epistulae Catholicae: Vetus Latina (1958). All abbreviations and symbols are 
those of Nestle—Aland*’, except that Old Latin MS letters are prefixed by Lvt. 

For the text of 1 Peter, see K. Aland, Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschrif- 
ten des Neuen Testaments, Part 1: Die Katholischen Briefe, 3 vols. (1987). 
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WORST ee EB ReOR PETER YT 23 = 11 5, 7-12 


e|vovtoc 8[voTe aca capé 

we] xoptoc K[au maca doéa 
wc avOoc x[optou e€npav 

8 0] xoptoc Kale To avOoc ee 
mecev| To Oe py[a KU [LEVEL ELC 
Tlov avwva [Tovto de ectw 

TO pya TO e[vayyeAucbev 

evc Uuac atro[Peevor ovv Ta 
clav kaxvav K[ae tavta doXov 
Kale umoxpic[e|c Kat d[ Povouc 
Kat cuvKatadadia, we alptryervy 
ta Bpedyn z[o Aloytxov al doAov 
yeda emit o8|yncate ivfa 

autwv avé[n Onze elo cwrn 
plav eu evyecachle ott X[€ 0 KC 
Tpoc ov mpoce[p]x[ojrevor rN 
fov Cwvra vro alvOpwrwy pev 
a|m]odedoxacyu[evov mapa 

Se Ow exAextov [evtysov 


Kla]e avtor wfc]... | 


lel 
am |e[dloxuplacar 
ot ovKodo_L0uvTEC] OuTOC e[yev7n 
On exc Kehadnv yw|viac Kale Au 
foc mpockoppatoc| € meTp[a 
ckavdadov ot |pockorysou| cw 
tw Aoyw amreHovy|tec evc 0 [Kau 
eteOncav vpeuc| de yev[o]c ex[Aex 
tov BactAevov cljepat[e|uul[a € 
Ovoc ayov Aaoc] eve TEpiTTOLN 
cw omw]c tac [apletac e€[ Jy. .[ 


].C.J.cL. vlwac Karecavroc [ere 


ove nAlenuevole v]uv Se eAle]y 


fevre|c ayamnrt|or| TapaKkadw 


129-4 
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we Tapotkou|c K[ac] mapemidyn 
pouc ame]|xec[Gau] Twv capKe 
Kwv emOu|ur@v avtivec 
20 ctpatevo|yrat K[a]rta THe pul yc 
Thv avact|podyny vuwy ev 12 
tow €Ovjecwv Kadnv iva 
ev w katladadloucely yuo[y 


ist 


As 

1 pe|vovtoc S[{vore: the traces after ¢ are very slight, but an oblique descending to the right is 
still visible. The papyrus did not add eve tov awva (1838 and few MSS eve rove avwvac) after wevovtoc 
with K L P ® Lvt (1 t) vg" sy?; Prisc. It is also omitted by $)’ 8 A B C ® 33. 81. 323. 945. 1241. 
1505. 1739 al vg" sy" co; Hier. 

Instead of d:071, )” reads ore. Y and 1852 read 810. 

1-2 maca capé | [we yoproc: spacing suggests that the papyrus read we with p” &* BC P 04g 
M sys co. It is omitted by N’ A Y 33. 323. 614. 945. 1241. 1505. 1739 al Lvt (1) vg™™ sy; Aug. 

2 «[au: there appears to be a horizontal mark above kappa. 

Spacing after So€a suggests that the papyrus did not read autnc (S)”" 8 AB C 33. 81. 614. 945. 
1241. 1505. 1739 al lat sy bo), avrou (N* bo™) or avOpwzrov (K L P ¥ M; Aug"), which are also omitted 
by 322 and 323. 

3 x[oprov: omitted by Sp”. 

3-4 e€npavOn 0] yoptoc: omitted by 1838 and a Syriac manuscript. 

4 Spacing suggests that the papyrus did not read avtov after avOoc with p” NAB ® 33. 81. 
1505. al vg"™ sy. It is added by C K L P 1739 M, Lvt (1"" t) vg" co. 

7 To pnua To: omitted by A. 

7-8 €[vayyeAicOev] exc ipac: so most of MSS. §)” Lyt (1) ve" read eve vac evayyeAucbev. 

10 At this point MSS present the following variants: 

UTTOKPLCELC KAL dbovouc: most MSS. 

utroKpiceic Kat POovov: vg" Or 

utokpicw Kat POovouc: &' B (Kar dovouc) L (kar Povov) Cl Ambr Aug. 

utroKpicic Kat POovov: Lyvt (1 t) sy’; Cl (rv v.) 

A curve before «a: indicates that the papyrus did not read uroxpicw and most probably read 
utroKpic[e|c. 

II KaL cuveatarada . > most MSS read TIACAC KataAadAtac. n* reads TAaCaV KataAaAvav and ib. 
macne Katadadvac. A 1881 Lyvt (1) read kataAaAac and Cl katadadAcav. cvv is clear, but unfortunately 
nothing can be traced with certainty after the last alpha of kataAada. The expression cuv kataAadva 
is not attested elsewhere, nor the words cuyxataAaAa/cuykatadaAw. ev KatadAada occurs in Ep. 
Barnab. 20.2h; Apothegm. Patr. PG 65.429 (John Dam. PG 96.73). Note, however, the expression cuv 
macy Kaka, Which occurs in Eph iv 31 (see wacav Kaxvay in lines 8-0). 

11-12 a[ptvyevvy|ra seems rather long for the spacing; there are no other variants at this point, 
even if the papyrus read aptvyevyra (so A). yervnta would suit the space, but yerynta Bpedn is not 
attested elsewhere. 

12 kat omitted before adoAov with 33. 614. 630. 1505. 1881 al Lvt (1) vg" sy" bo™; Or" Eus 
Cyr. 


PIS FIRS TET TER OF PETER I 23— 11-5, 7-12 21 


13 yeAa: |. yada, with all other MSS. For the phonetic interchange of a and e, see Gignac, 
Grammar 1 278-82. Between yada and emuroOycarte, 919 includes Kau Bevov cwpa Kat ayua. 

emim[oO]ncate: so most MSS. emurotucbyere 378. mobycare 621. Cyr. eroOncare 2718. exoricbnte 
365. 

13-14 | avrwy: this may be a mistake. All MSS read iva ev avtw. 

14 avé[n]On7¢: 61. 6g. 915 read a€wAnre. 

14-15 «tlc cwrn]prav: so P? NABCK P ¥ 93. 69. 81. 323. 614. 630. 945. 1241. 1505. 1739 al 
latt sy co; Cl. eve cwrnpray te: 0142. It is omitted by the majority text. 

15 ev evyecace (I. eyevcacHe: for a similar phonetic phenomenon, see Gignac, Grammar i 229) 
ott: so P”* 8* A B pc Lyt (t) vg" co?; Cl. evmep evyecacée is the reading of 8? C K L P ¥ 1739 M Lvt 
(l) vg"; Cyr. Before ort )” reads eyevcacHar emictevcate, and a few manuscripts and sy? add Kav 
ELOETE. 

ev: three successive horizontal dots above epsilon suggest a diaeresis. 

XL€: xpecroc is the reading of §)”* K L 049. 33. 69. 614. 1241. 1243. 1852. 2298. 2464 al. xypycroc 
is read by NAB C ® 1739 M sy. 

17 vo: so most MSS. C 323. 945. 1241. 1505. 1739 al read azo. 623 and a few MSS read uzep. 

18 a[m]odedoxacu|evov: the papyrus is very damaged between the second 6 and c, but the 
proposed reading suits the traces. It is probably a haplography for arodedoKipacuevov, which is the 
reading of all MSS. 


20 |... .[: presumably A].@ox [, but the traces are too exiguous for confirmation. 


+ 

1 A trace of a horizontal is visible; this may correspond to the page number (e.g. base of 6), but 
it would be rather far to the right of the column. 

4-5 All MSS read AcBoc mpockopmpatoc Kat teTpa cKavdadov. The traces here are very weak. 
The broken half of the first visible letter of line 5 suits k, but « cannot be excluded. It is possible that 
the scribe wrote xe for kau (see Gignac, Grammar 1 192). 

6 a]pockoyou| cw: this is also the reading of 1409 and the Bohairic tradition. Almost all MSS 
read mpockorroucw. In OT Is viii 15, following the words of vii 14 kat Aboc mpockoppatoc Kat 
metpa cKavdadov quoted before, Symmachos’ version read mpockoyoucw ev avtoc 7oAAot, instead 
of advvarncoucw ev avtore todAot (cf. Theod. Cyr., Jn Isah. ad loc.). offendant is the reading of a Latin 
MS (2°). 

7 ameovv|tec: so most MSS. amuicrovrtec is the reading of B, azevfoucw of 1852, and azret- 
fouvte of 1241. 

evc o [: the papyrus did not read exc nv mapeckevacay eavtovc ta€w with 614. 630 pe. 

11-12 e€[. Jy. .[ | ].[.].7[: after the traces of 3 and in the beginning of line 12 the papyrus is 
very damaged. Most MSS read e€ayyeiAnre (WY? e€avyeAnre) and 0142 reads e€ayyeAAnte. Spacing 
suggests that the papyrus omitted tov ex cxotouc before v]wac, an omission not attested by other 
MSS. 

12 v|wac Kadecavtoc: so most MSS, but cadecavtoc vac is read by / 1575 (0203) and vpac 


Kadourtoc by Cyr. 

13 Bjav[uJacrov dw: so Sp’ bo™. All other MSS read @avpacrov avrov pwc. 1890 reads 
ayabov dwe. 

13-14 ov mote.v|[,... ],ov: MSS read oc wore ov Aaoc. The papyrus perhaps read o« vote 


ov [Aaoc] pov. 

15 nAlenuevo[c: so most MSS. 049 reads nyamnpevor. 

18 aze]xec[Aac]: so 8 BY 049. 1739 2M lat sa. The damage of the papyrus does not permit 
determining whether it read azeyece, which is the reading of §)” A C L P 33. 81. 623. 1241. 1243. 


1852. 1881 al vg" sy" bo? Cyr. 


99 THEOLOGICAL TEXTS 


19 The average number of letters, according to the following lines, suggests that we would 
have to supplement something else after avtwec, but there are no known other variants at this point. 

20-21 The supplemented text in line 20 is rather long, but the space in the following line does 
not allow for pu|[yne tyv avact]podnv. 

21-2 avact|podny tuwv.. . kadnv: before kaAnv most MSS read exovrec, which 4934 omits 
(so B). 8 and Cyp read vpuv. p” reads Kadnv exovrec. 614. 630 pe read rapaxadw de Kau TouTo THV EV 
TOLC eOvecw U/LWY avactpopnyv ENE KaAnv. 

23 Kat|aAad[ouci|v: although the traces are slight, they fit the expected reading (L P 69. 614. 
623. 1243. 1505. 2464 al ve™* Cl read karadadwew). It is certain that the papyrus did not read 


KaKo7rovouci with 1881. 


J. CHAPA 


LIS CONTE Y 


4935. ARISTOPHANES, THESMOPHORIAZUSAE 1043-51, 1202—10 


88/287 part Ise th Typ Se Alot Gna Second century 
Er) 0.2 x (6.4) em: 


‘Two scraps from a roll written along the fibres by the same scribe as a papyrus 
of Plato, Crito, reserved for publication in vol. LXXVI. Both fragments are from 
the last 200 lines of the play. Fr. 1 shows no margins. Fr. 2 is from the top of a col- 
umn with an upper margin of at least 1.4 cm. The back is blank. 

The text is written in a medium to small informal but professional-looking 
hand, non-bilinear, unornamented, and leaning slightly to the right. Letters gener- 
ally have a flattened aspect and are sometimes written in ligature (e.g. TA, EP, ME). 
Letter shapes and spacing are sufficiently similar to those of the Crto papyrus (see 
above) to guarantee an identity of the two hands: especially noteworthy is € with 
upper and middle strokes made separately from the lower one, H in the shape of 
h, and deep and rounded wu arching backward. The greater extent of the Crito pa- 
pyrus, however, shows that this informal hand sometimes forms identical letters in 
slightly different ways. I assign the hand to the second century on the basis of its 
general similarity to the hands represented in P. Turner 14 (assigned to the second 
half of the second century and on whose back is a letter assigned to the third cen- 
tury) and GMAW’? 33, 61 (both assigned to the second century). 

The scribe probably punctuates with a high stop at line 1208 (see n.), and re- 
construction of line lengths shows lines 1048-9 to be set in ekthesis. The fragments 
do not exhibit other lectional signs. An upright is visible at the top right-hand edge 
of fr. 2 at 1 cm from the first line and positioned above what would have been ap- 
proximately the middle of the column. It conceivably represents a column number 
(cf. GMAW p. 16 and LXIV 4432 introd.). 

The text of the Thesmophoriazusae has been transmitted to us only in two medi- 
eval manuscripts, the Ravennas 429 (= R) of the tenth century with corrections and 
scholia by a second hand, and its mostly faithful and therefore negligible apograph 
Monacensis Gr. 492 of the fifteenth century. For collation materials I have relied 
on A. von Velsen, Amstophanis Thesmophoniazusae (Lipsiae 1883), but recent editions 
of the play have also been consulted. The papyrus omits R’s vox in line 1047, which 
Hermann had also deleted, though perhaps for a different reason. It also confirms 
that R’s BapBapov in line 1051, a word suspected by some scholars and editors, is 
an ancient reading. 

Three papyri of the Thesmophoriazusae, none overlapping with 4935, have 
been published so far: LVI 3839 = M-P* 153.1; LVI 3840 = M-P* 154.01; PSI XI 


24 COMEDY 
1194 + PSI XIV p. xv = M-P* 154; in addition, EX 1176 fr. 39 col. xii 1-16 quotes 


some lines from the play. 


Ir 


[oc elu almeEvpyce 
[o|c ewe K[ poKxoer- 
1045 [e]me de T[Loucde 
[cJepov [ 
[eJo porplac 
[w Katapatloc eyw [ 
[mafoc alpeyap|[tov 
1050 [ev]Oe pe | 
[7]ov BlapBapov 


Fr. 2 


[Epp] doAlce 

[cv wlev ov|v 

[eyw] de Avl[cw 
1205 [orav A]vO[ ne 


[we tyH|v ylvvarka 


[epou pre] Arcee 
[ «6 | coly 


[yxovta] ka[taAaBeuw 


1210 [w ypadi| we [ 


Fr i 

1047 t]w porp[ac (w and p are virtually certain): ?@ jor woipac R and most editors. It is unclear 
whether the papyrus anticipates G. Hermann’s deletion of R’s jzoc. Hermann appears to have read 
the rest of the line as areyxre datuov (Biset, Ellebodius) instead of R’s avérixre Saiuwyv, and so excised 
jor to analyse the line as ba + ith (cf. O. Schroeder, Aristophanis cantica (1930°) 66). If the more widely ac- 
cepted emendation ay e7ixre daiywv (Casaubon) is assumed to have stood in the papyrus (2h), metri- 
cal considerations do not significantly affect the choice of readings. Without jo: the phrase ia polpac 
can still be considered a dochmiac, but of the ‘syncopated’ variety found occasionally in tragedy; cf. 
M. L. West, Greek Metre (1982) 111. Some scholars have defended the inclusion of jou on the basis of 
some Euripidean parallels, e.g. Alc. 393 te jor tUxac, Phoen. 1290 iw wor rover (cf. FE Bubel, Euripides: 
Andromeda (1991) 114; P. Rau, Paratragodia (1967) 76), so the converse possibility of a haplography at this 
point in the papyrus should not be completely excluded. 

1048-9 ‘These two lines must have been set in ekthesis relative to the other lines, 1048 by seven 
letters and 1049 by five letters. For the common use of ektheszs in lyric passages of drama ‘to mark the 
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presence of a longer metrical unit among shorter verses’, see GMAW? p. 8, and for an example of 
varying levels of indentation in a papyrus of Aristophanes, cf. LXVI 4510 fr. 14. The colometrical 
layout of verses is a common preoccupation of the scholia vetera of Aristophanes and probably goes 
back to the first-century metrician Heliodorus, if not to earlier Hellenistic scholars and editions (see 
L. P. Parker, The Songs of Aristophanes (1997) 95-7). Although there is no ekthesis in R at this point, the dis- 
tribution of these verses agrees with R (cf. Parker, Songs g8-102, and N. Gonis, LXVI p. 121.), whereas 
most editors distribute the passage over three lines: & katapatoc éya: | ric ewov odk erdperar | 7480c 
Gpéyaptov emt KaKwY Tapoucia. 

1051 tJlov BlapBapov: so R and most recent editors. The papyrus does not support Brunck’s 
conjecture tov dvcuopor on the basis of a scholion in R (8:ya@c: tov &OAvov), much favoured by older 
editors (cf. also Parker, Songs 4.45). For a defense of tov BapBapov as an unsyntactical aprosdoketon, see E. 
Mitsdérfer, Philologus 98 (1954) 89, Rau, Paratragodia 77-8, B. Zimmermann, Untersuchungen zur Form und 
dramatischen Technik der Aristophanischen Komédien ii (1985) 12, and C. Austin, Dodone 19.2 (1990) 28-9. 


Fry 

1208 | co[v: preceding cov epyov, R before correction had the meaningless form AéAucov, the 
ending probably arising from the anticipation of the following cov. A second hand in R canceled the v, 
emending to A€duco (‘be freed’), a reading adopted by most editors. Bentley emended to A€Avcar (‘you 
have been freed’); cf. Eur. Or. 1525 adetcar, Held. 789 jAevbépwcar. Unfortunately, the trace before co[v 
is insufficient for a certain reconstruction of the papyrus’ reading. The high dot just before ¢ cannot 
form any part of omicron, so that AéAuc]o is out of the question. Given the dot’s proximity to ¢, it can 
hardly be taken as the upper tip of 1, i.e. AeAvca]e co[v, which is invariably upright in this hand. The 
trace admittedly could correspond to the extremity of the right-hand arm of v, yielding AeA]uco[, but 
this would not allow proper alignment with the other lines. co[, in other words, is certainly part of cov 
épyov. The likeliest interpretation is that the trace is a high stop, which is appropriate at this point. If 
this is the case, the available space between the punctuation dot and the left margin (c.6 letters) could 
theoretically accommodate either AéAuco or A€Avcar. A tracing suggests that Bentley’s AéAvcac would 
fit the space comfortably. 


A. BENAISSA 

4936. MENANDER, EPITREPONTES 
A 2Bgq4 (13 11 75)/8 M 5.5 x 15.5 cm Second century 
Plate I 


On the side of the vertical fibres, this tattered scrap of a roll gives, in a com- 
pact format, ends and beginnings of comic iambic lines from two columns, appar- 
ently of 34-5 lines each. The handwriting, small and professional-looking if less 
than calligraphic, is upright with rounded curves, in a style that suggests mid-to- 
late second century AD; the cursive on the recto, though too scrappy to offer a clear 
impression, could well have been written earlier in the same century. Comparable, 
though rather neater, is the Archilochus of VI 854 + XXX 2507 + LXIX 4708, 
again on the back of a cursive document, both assigned to the second century; 
not unlike in type, though larger and more generously laid out, is XLI 2943, Me- 
nander, Samia, which Turner assigns to the later second century or early third. 


26 COMEDY 


Paragraphos marks change of speaker. Elision is effected, and marked by apos- 
trophe in col. i 17, col. ii 7 and 18, but not in col. ii 32 (in col. ii 17 it is not possible 
to say whether the apostrophe was written because of the damage to the surface). 
Phonetic spelling occurs in col. 1 21 and 22. 

The identity of the play is given by the name of Charisios in the text at col. 1 
22, taken together with abbreviated marginal speakers’ names in col. 1 that expand 
to give the names of Chai(restratos), One(simos) and Kar(ion). It is true that the last 
name is damaged on both of its appearances; but the part-marking at lines 28-33 
confirms that three speakers were involved, not two, and no acceptable alternative 
to the name Karion offers itself. ‘The line-endings surviving from col. 1 may be part 
of the same three-cornered conversation—a long one, if so—but no part-markings 
or speakers’ names (unless perhaps at i 16) are present to help clarify the obscure 
hints that the words give. 

The fragmentary hypothesis given by LX 4020 verifies the presumption that 
the play began with the entry of Karion the cook with Onesimos, speaking lines 
long known from quoting sources, and now presented as Epitr. 1-3. It has been re- 
cognized that a main function of this opening dialogue was to give the background 
of the situation, in which Charisios, Onesimos’ master, has deserted his wife and 
installed himself in the house of neighbour Chairestratos with the harpist Hab- 
rotonon for company. A day’s partying is in prospect. Gossiping about the clients, 
as well as about his culinary skills, is a familiar enough routine with comic cooks; 
but this particular dialogue was pointedly motivated by having the cook presented 
as a prime specimen of an inquisitive chatterbox and the slave as a busybody of 
kindred spirit. So much can be seen not only from the surviving words accredited 
to this scene, but from the recollection of Karion and his role in one of the quoting 
sources, Themistios (Or 21.262c, quoted by Martina, ed. Epitr, test. 11, and in part 
by other editors under fr. 2). In the present fragment, the references to a beautiful 
girl (i 16), to meat (i 21), to Charisios (i 22), to Thasian wine (ii 31) and to chattering 
(1 33) are probably sufficient to place it by kinship of motif in Act 1, and to dis- 
courage any effort to find room anywhere later in the play. The conspicuously new 
elements are the presence of Chairestratos with Onesimos and Karion, and the 
indications that the parties are not only exchanging views about the situation, but 
forming a plan. Thus in ii 17-19, a possibility is assessed, and an objection raised 
(we €ouxe .. . GAAG . . .); 11 24~7 ‘watching’, ‘I'll shut . . .’ (the street door presum- 
ably), ‘wait’; 11 30 ‘I agree with you.’ It will be asked how far all this relates to our 
other knowledge of the largely conjectural opening of the play. 

Several considerations, the length of the present fragment among them, sug- 
gest that a figure of 170-odd lines for Act 1 is too low (see below on line numeration). 
Webster, Studies in Menander (1960°) 34-5, following Wilamowitz, calls attention to 
the considerable amount of background information that needs to be given in 
dialogue and supplemented by a deferred prologue speech by a divinity or a per- 
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sonified abstraction; such a speech is needed to tell the audience the essential fact 
that the baby at the centre of the plot is the child of Charisios and Pamphile. All 
this, and very likely more, is to come before the scene with Smikrines, Chairestratos 
and Habrotonon that we have from P, the St Petersburg leaf, as the end of the act. 
Webster, like Arnott, thinks in terms of a number of lines in the 200s. It is worth 
noting that Aspzs Act 1 has 249 lines (not counting a few lost by minor damage): 96 
in the opening dialogue, before the deferred prologue speech by Tyche, consisting 
of 52 lines, then just over 100 lines in two further scenes. On this basis, there seems 
no reason why new discoveries of text for Act 1 (as well as for the early part of Act 
m1) in Epitrepontes should not be accommodated within a modified reconstruction of 
the Cairo codex, without the need to presume irregularities in its make-up. If we 
consider that a dozen or so fragmentary copies of this popular play are already 
known, there is a fair prospect that further accessions from papyri or identifiable 
quotations will one day allow a more definitive presentation of the text to be made. 
It is disappointing therefore that any overlap between the present text and the other 
known or suspected remains of the play has so far eluded notice. 

Taking Aspis as a model, there could be about 100 lines of dialogue, including 
the present fragment, before the deferred prologue speech that critics postulate. 
Lines 1-3 are known (see above); they and the reference to Onesimos as a busy- 
body in fr. 2 (I keep the current numbers) are the motivation for an extended chat 
about the present situation of Charisios and some of the treats that Karion has in 
store for the diners. ‘This may be what Themistios is recalling when he says that 
the cook failed to satisfy his interlocutor, but ‘exasperated the guests by (or while) 
elaborating on his flavourings’ (ofa dé A€yer 6 wayerpoc 6 KwwdiKOC OVO’ Exeiva 
mavu éAvcitéAee TH TuVOavopevw, GAN’ eer piBe Todc Sartupdvac eEadratTwV Ta 
760cuata). What upset them was the delay; the culinary talk is better imagined as 
a part of the opening sequence than at some point later; and it may even be that 
the reference to salting the salt fish in fr. 5 (6 Martina) is part of it (€7ézaca | émt To 
Tapiyoc adAac, €av ovTw Tby7). On this view, the aorist describes the cook’s habitual 
action, as in éxaAec’ tepéav, Dysk. 496; the rest means that he goes to any lengths, 
‘if it comes to that’ (in another context, the expression might refer figuratively to 
making a bad situation worse, as it is often taken). Karion and Onesimos were 
perhaps accompanied by slaves carrying materials and equipment for the feast, 
including the large open-necked jar, the éxivoc, of fr. 4. These people could then be 
sent into the house to make advance preparations while the talk of cook and slave 
continues, and it may be that their arrival prompted someone to come out and ask 
the cook why he was not getting on with the lunch, ‘and there’s himself been in 
the dining room for ages, wasting his time’ (fr. 3). Evidently the response was not 
instant. If the speaker was not the host Chairestratos in person, the intervention 
will have to have happened before he came on scene, or more than the canonical 
three speakers will have been needed. 


28 COMEDY 


Aspis has two opening characters accompanied by a much more elaborate pro- 
cession; Dyskolos (393-426 with 439 ff.) is a parallel for the arrival of party materials 
(if less rustic, the setting of Epztr is still outside Athens). In fr. 3, the reference to 
‘himself’, 6 5é, as 7éAau kaTaxelwevoc must surely come from someone inside, and 
not Onesimos, who has just arrived from town with the cook. It sounds like a serv- 
ant, but might perhaps be Habrotonon, in advance of her entry at 142, in which 
case the others will be able to comment and so to identify her. But what then brings 
Chairestratos out? Another request to hurry? 

The kind of background information to be provided by this part of the play, 
culinary matters apart, can be illustrated from the exposition scene in Terence, He- 
cyra 143 ff. There Parmeno tells Philotis that Pamphilus 1s a reluctant husband, who 
has in fact not slept with his wife, and would like to annul the marriage; but he is 
unwilling to contemplate returning her to her father without fault on her part, and 
takes up with Bacchis while hoping that she will recognize the situation as impos- 
sible and go of her own accord . . . and so on. In Epitrepontes, to avoid distracting 
puzzlement, the audience needs to know minimally how Charisios came to marry 
Pamphile; how it was that he went away for some time soon after the marriage, 
while she had her baby and sent it to be exposed—about a month ago as we later 
learn (243); and how it is now, as the cook has heard from city gossip, that he has 
taken up with Habrotonon and is at present with Chairestratos his neighbour, 
much as Polemon in Perikeiromene leaves home and takes up residence next door. To 
this early part of the scene should belong, if it belongs at all, the scrap of papyrus 
in Berlin (fr. 12 Arnott, 5 Martina) which has remains of the first half of eleven 
lines, including the name Charisios (it is not known from any other play), and the 
coarse old word-play on boozing and screwing (zivew/Bweiv) that is apt in the 
mouths of such characters as Karion and Onesimos. (For obscenity between cook 
and slave, Dysk. 8912, slave and hetaira, Penik. 482—5; for wivew/Bwet note the two 
slaves’ talk about Dionysos in Ar. Frogs 738-40.) As for the rest, fr. 5 (6 Martina) is 
considered above; fr. 6 (7 Martina) is now safely located in Act m by coincidence 
with the new Oxyrhynchus lines published as LX VII 4641. Somehow our present 
fragment must develop the dialogue and look forward to moves to come. That 
cannot, of course, involve the arbitration, except in so far as any mention of the 
exposed baby here or earlier will have prepared for the sudden appearance in Act 11 
of Syriskos with wife and child, pursued by Daos. The discussion, however it went, 
must have attempted to plan for the situation that the characters knew of already, 
not least the prospect of an intervention by Smikrines. ‘That is what the latter part 
of the act will take further. 

The deferred prologue speech is likely to have enhanced interest in the in- 
formation already given by presenting it in a different perspective; it must, as we 
noted, have contributed the essential fact that the exposed baby was fathered on 
Pamphile by Charisios at the Tauropolia, for no character is in a position to do 
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that. We have no clue to the identity of the speaker or to the content of the speech, 
unless one of the unplaced fragments belongs to it. 

If our new fragment is rightly placed as we have it, motivation is needed for 
the entry of Chairestratos to join the cook and the slave, and for the exit at the 
end of the sequence of all three. If Chairestratos was not simply anxious to get 
the lunch under way, as was suggested above, he may have intended, whether 
prompted by Charisios or not, to look in at Charisios’ house to see how things 
were with Pamphile (compare Sosias’ behaviour as seen at Perik. 354~60). To end 
the sequence, it must be that the cook goes to Chairestratos’ house (and that will 
presumably dispose of him for a while); Onesimos too (for that is the expected end 
of his errand to fetch the cook). It would be normal for one of the three (therefore 
presumably Chairestratos) to be left behind to deliver a short monologue before he 
either joins the others, or (if he is Chairestratos) visits Pamphile as we suggested 
he may have set out to do. This seems to me a more plausible placing than if one 
imagined the present fragment to come after, and not before, a deferred prologue: 
all else apart, the cook and slave would have to go off and then be brought on again 
(for what reason?) to resume their conversation. 

The end of Act 1, with line-beginnings from the start of Act u, is given by the 
second side of P. Judging the format of the codex from its fragments, one can say 
that something between 10 and 30 lines may have been lost between the first side 
and the second (Turner, GRBS to (1969) 311 f., as quoted by Arnott in the Loeb and 
by Parsons on LX 4021). Of these, LX 4021 frr. 1 + 2 (O25) gives g line-beginnings 
before it coincides with P at 159. We are accordingly in touch with 22 + x + 9 + 
13 = 44 + x lines, where the identified speakers are Chairestratos, Smikrines and 
Habrotonon. (If by some chance O25 happens to bridge the gap between the two 
sides of P, x will be zero or a small minus number; physically there is no way to 
tell.) Both at the beginning of this run of lines and just before he goes off at 163, 
eight lines before the end of the act, Smikrines is represented, by the common 
dramatic convention, as thinking aloud or talking to himself as he comments on 
Charisios’ behaviour before deciding to find out the facts from Pamphile; his words 
are intercut with comments first from Chairestratos, and then from Chairestratos 
and Habrotonon, when she comes to call him in at 142. To all appearances, there 
is no contact between them and the old man. All their words, including Chaires- 
tratos’ interventions from 131 onwards and his curse at 160 are (as we should say) 
aside (see Parsons on LX 4021, fr. 1, 160-61 n.; the speakers’ names in frr. 1+2 
are helpful, all else apart, in confirming Habrotonon’s presence, as diagnosed by 
Webster from the vocative yAvxtrate in 143, where I prefer [7i aor’ é€c]ri 8’, [| 
yAvkitat’, ‘Whatever’s the matter... ?’, to the usual [ric 66’ éc]7i 8[7] “Who’s 
this .. . ?’, continuing Chairestratos’ reply into 144, [6 teputat]a@v we abALéc Tu 
[diAddcodoc, xrX.). A useful parallel is given by a sequence in Misoumenos, 284-323 = 
684-725 Arnott. There Getas is presented as reliving his experience of the quarrel 
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he has just witnessed indoors, followed around by Kleinias, who comments unseen 
and unheard by Getas until at last contact is made. This run of 39 lines compares 
with 36 tangibly represented in our passage of Epitrepontes. A few more lines should 
be allowed for the beginning of the sequence (not many, for Chairestratos’ words 
at 131-3 show that Smikrines has not been long on stage, but long enough to have 
provoked one bad word against him already: so much from 7éAw, 133). It is there- 
fore likely that the value of x, representing lines untraceably lost, is low. For that 
reason, and because what can be seen of its content is so hard to reconcile with the 
context as given, the 21 lines of fr. 3 of O25 cannot with any plausibility be sup- 
posed to belong here. It is still for consideration whether they belong in this act, or 
indeed in this play at all. 

To that issue, so far as I can see, our new piece has no direct contribution to 
make. Rejecting the idea (as has just been done above) that x takes in O25 fr. 3, 
Professor Parsons considers two other placings: (a) in the lacuna before P begins at 
127, and (b) near the beginning of Act 1 after P ends at 177, where in fact Martina 
tentatively places it as his fr. 8. More recently, R. Niinlist, <PE 144 (2003) 59-61, 
with a new reading of line 10 of the fragment (kAivyny euo |), gives further argu- 
ments for a placing in Act 1. The lines are lively and expansive, to judge by what 
is left, with two versions of the ‘so help me’ / ‘so help you’ idiom that is used to 
underline emphatic statements and requests in 8 and 12 (as in otw 7oAAd frou / cot 
ayaa yévorro—see Parsons’ useful note on 7-8); at least two third person narrative 
tenses (11 admwAecev, 13 €AdAex); a second singular imperative ‘go to sleep’, kaGevd’ 
g (if not also 4]zaAAay7 61, which ‘could be read’ in 7); and a second person plural, 
duac In 15, not to say more. ‘Some suggestions of dialogue’, remarks Parsons’ note. 
But no paragraphoi can be seen where they could be expected to show, and ‘we may 
have a continuous speech which quotes a conversation’. One can ask who, of the 
known characters, might have delivered such a speech. Surely not Smikrines at any 
point: it is too far from his style as we are shown it. In Act 1, hardly anyone else but 
Onesimos (who has been much used in the exposition already); or Chairestratos; 
or the speaker of the assumed delayed prologue; maybe in any case it described the 
break-up of relations between Charisios and Pamphile. Any of the three in ques- 
tion might well have addressed the audience (if that is what dpdc in 15 indicates); 
one might not expect a prologue speaker to quote direct speech, but the unidenti- 
fied prologue speaker of Szkyontor actually does that (13 ff.). There is certainly plenty 
of room for more, and some expectation of more, before the sequence that we 
know of with Chairestratos, Smikrines, and Habrotonon. There are still other 
unplaced fragments of the play, including one from XXXVIII 2829 (O14, 11b 
Arnott, v1 Martina), part of a dialogue with the word azéxouroc, which must refer 
to Charisios vis-a-vis Pamphile. None of this eliminates the chance that the speech 
may be by yet another speaker (say the Sim[m]ias of 630, with whom some have 
flirted in the past), or from elsewhere in the play, or (after all) from another play en- 
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tirely. The progress of rediscovery of Menander shows well, whatever else it shows, 
that one must not claim to know too much. 


Note on line-numeration. The current line-numbering of Epitrepontes derives from the 
OCT of Sandbach (1972; 1990’), and is presented with minor variations in Arnott’s 
Loeb (1979), and Martina’s edition of 1997. It allots to Act 1 lines 1-171, but is un- 
fortunately no true guide to the length of the act, depending as it does on a bib- 
lhographical reconstruction of the Cairo codex that in this matter is no more than 
conjectural; and indeed Arnott himself suggests a length for this act of somewhere 
between 230 and 290 lines. Sandbach inherited the new numeration from Gomme 
(OCT, pref. vii); an account of it is given in Gomme-Sandbach, Commentary . . . 
43-5, and it can be followed through in detail from the London facsimile of the 
Cairo codex (Institute of Classical Studies, 1978) with its Concordance. Koerte I* 
(1955), pref. xi n. 3, presents the presumed distribution of the plays in the codex 
with the justified caution, ‘Hanc distributionem valde incertam esse haud ignoro.’ 
It can be seen from there, without further elaboration, that the effect of assuming 
that Epi, began on p. 58 and not p. 60 of the codex would make some 70 more 
lines available for the beginning of the play: that at the cost of assuming a length 
for Heros of just under 1,000 lines, comparable with Dyskolos, instead of the pro- 
posed 1,065; but other adjustments are also possible. Epzir. is on any account a long 
play, maybe up to 1,300 lines, as Arnott suggests; the broken number at the end of 
the Paris Stkyonioi shows that it too was over 1,000, and so Perikevromene is assumed 
to have been. 
I am grateful to Dr William D. Furley for corrections and clarifications. 
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16 ] Ay, remains of right-hand half of triangular letter 17 |., trace in upper part of 
writing space — god_, remains of upright; traces on the right of its tip 20 ovde__, first, two 
traces in horizontal alignment at line-level and at mid-height respectively; ¢.2.5 cm farther to the right, 
trace at mid-height: square letter? second, left-hand arc 21 p_, blurred trace in lower part of 
writing space 25 oma, very tiny dot slightly below line-level 26 dp _[, very reduced 
trace at line-level 29 Te, vertical with possible trace of horizontal joining e; less likely re, 1€ 


Col. i 


It is likely, but not certain because of the damaged condition of the papyrus, that the 35 lines 
that can be made out from col. ii represent the full height of the original written area, that is about 
14 cm. No doubt originally there will have been more margin at top and foot. The recto side suggests 
so at the top, where the writing is right at the present edge; towards the foot it is blank, and therefore 
indecisive. 

5, Xap(e)tcvov looks as if it might fit (cf. 22, 28-9 below), but cannot be trusted. Until 13, and to 
some extent later, the surface is badly rubbed and disturbed. 

15 Itis ashame the noun 1s lost: juwépav, ofkiav, 76Aw or whatever; for the last, see 584 f., incor- 
porating, after Robert, the quotation 7) 7éAic | 6An yap ade TO KaKodv. ?Kad[e]ic (WDE). 

16 Spacing suggests «]aA7|c] Kopyc (or -7[v] -nv) rather than the dative. The letters ov, doubt- 
fully read, may be a correction written over the line, or possibly a mid-line nota personae for Onesimos: 
the ink after the presumed On might represent u, if indeed it does not come from the line above. 

17 chddp’ oicO’ 671, also at line end, Epitr. 1127, spoken by Smikrines. 

19 Perhaps a verb like ofxovopeic, but the articulation is unclear, -y’ e’c ica being equally pos- 
sible if the diastole is either absent or abraded. 

20 ovK ayavaxTa@v ovdémw at line end, Sam. 271. 

21 Kpeddva in a cook scene, Pseudherakles 451.13 Koe/409.13 KA. For the singular «pedéd.ov as 
a joint of meat, see Ar. Plut. 227f. rovrodi 76 Kpedd.ov | tHv evdob€v tic €iceveyKatw AaPwr; for the 
spelling xpea-, with iota, see Arnott on Alexis, Aéthis 27.5. 

22 The spelling Xapecc- appears also in P. Berol. inv. 21142, line 3 = fr. 12 Arnott, 5 Martina. 

26 dpevey seems likely, rather than dpovar or eichpéwyv. It suggests, though we lack a construc- 
tion, that someone is being accused of having taken leave of his senses, as perhaps with adevcr7 | eec 
(adectavar dpevdr, S. Phil. 865); but not necessarily a second person, if -]@etc can be read and taken 
as a passive participle ending. The traces of ink before -ec are indecisive. 

27 E.g. éuot do]xeiv, or te] Keiv; less likely €]yew. 

28-9 Either or both lines might take the name of Charisios (see 22); there are several alterna- 
tives, including 28 zAyciov and 29, avdcte (at line end, as at Dysk. 108 and 469). 

30 érep [€uo]é would fit (at line end, like 67ep éuot at Dysk. 157), but it is not inevitable: e.g. 
t]o mrep[t cold. 

32 E.g, T|apa cv. 
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5 .7a, trace at line level; above, farther to the right, two reduced traces in upper part of writing 
space Ko, |, first, remains of upright; second, three dots in diagonal alignment ascending from 
left to right, slightly below line-level; third, very tiny traces at mid-height and in upper part of writing 
space 7 ey. [, only join with the extremity of crossbar of previous r has survived 8 du, 
first, scanty remains of square letter; second, left-hand arc 13 we, first, remains of left-hand 
arc; second, remains of two uprights belonging to square letter 17 a_, traces in horizontal align- 
ment in upper part of writing space —_ay__, remains of crossbar joining vertical trace Pi ie 
remains of upright 28 perhaps a dot of ink after a, «aA[ (WDF) 


Col. ii 

Above line 1, as numbered here, there is about 0.5 cm of rubbed surface on which some trace of 
ink would be likely to show if this were not in fact the first line of the column. The situation is similar 
at the foot of both columns, where there is some blank but rubbed surface and no traces of ink. Ac- 
cordingly, the reckoning of 35 lines, while probable, is not wholly beyond doubt. 

3 What seems to distinguish the abbreviation of Karion’s name from that of Chairestratos, 
given the damage here and in 6, is essentially the way in which the final stroke of a rises to form 
a loop for p instead of curving down to represent 1. Karion’s presence is supported by the considera- 
tion that the labelling of the parts at 29~33 implies three speakers, and (marginally), by the mention 
of food and drink there and at i 21. 

5 Puzzling: traxovoy[- or éraxovop|- is suggested: -oui[ev, -o[par, -du[ea, or a form of the 
present middle/passive participle; before that, three letters rather than four, as for (e.g,) icwc: even 
icwe would be a squeeze. 

8 The high tone of zéfuxa, from Chairestratos, lacks explanation without a context, unless 
one Can see it as a retort to the firmness of e/pyxa from the cook; as at 13 ff., it seems that more than 
culinary backchat is afoot. 

10-18 With no signs of change of speaker (though we cannot be sure of 11-13) this looks like 
Onesimos suggesting a course of action. It is consistent with that notion that in 30 Chairestratos 
appears to say ‘I agree’, col 7ei@[opau. If, from the talk in town, Smikrines is expected to intervene 
(@vy[azrépa cannot be verified in 13, but is not ruled out), it may be that the idea is to keep him away 
from Chairestratos’ house where Charisios is with Habrotonon. For 15 év yertévwv ‘next door’ as at 
Perik. 147 and elsewhere, cf. fr. 777 Koe/657 KA. 17: presumably a y’av tu[yx7n, either ‘at all events’ 
with Gy, or ‘if this happens’ with ap. 

19-28 One supposes that the identity of the speakers must have been clear when the lines 
were complete, for there are no speakers’ names until 29, in spite of the frequent paragraphoi. 19-21, 
with possible references to ‘father’ (19 aAAa zaz[ép’ or another case) and punishment (21 Kpepday or 
another part of the verb), may perhaps be the reaction of the cook rather than Chairestratos. 

23 The surface is damaged: one cannot be sure that covd’evro[ was not written: col 6’ €? zo[- 
might lead to a question to be answered by the yap of 24. coi (? cod) dedpo (WDF). 

24-5 typwv might suggest that Chairestratos is to be on the look-out for Smikrines, KAeicw 
that Onesimos will shut the street door of the house where the party is taking place, somewhat as is 
done in Plautus, Mostellaria (400 f£.); there Theopropides is surprised to find the house shut up in the 
daytime (444), and Tranio has been waiting to fob him off with the false story that it is haunted. 

26-8 Conjecturally, if xAeicw (25) is said by Onesimos, zrepiweve ‘Wait’ (if it is that and not zrepi 
ev) should be from Chairestratos; perhaps the word echoes an imperative at 25 end: “Wait, you say?’, 
as at adesp. 1017 KA, 60f. 28 must then be Karion; he speaks once more, 31~2, in unlabelled lines 
between Chairestratos in 30 and Onesimos in 33~4. mepywer[y (WDF) or -per[var’? 

29-33 If Onesimos is suggesting that (special) Thasian wine should be served, the idea must 
presumably be to keep the party happy and out of Smikrines’ way in the house; Chairestratos 
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apparently agrees (30), and so does Karion, in echoing the suggestion; but he seems to go on with 
‘You won’t get away with it . . .” or ‘It won’t do him any good . . .’ (32). That was perhaps his exit line, 
followed by Onesimos ‘Any more talk from you. ..’, dv ére Aa[Ajjc (33), and ‘Where now . . . ?’, 34, 
looking towards the next move. For Thasian wine-jars (Oac.a) and wine, see Sandbach on Kolax 48 
and Arnott on Alexis, Tokistes fr. 232.4; for dv . . . AaAje Epitr. 248 and 106g (Smikrines, both times), 
though Aéd[Bnc is also possible. The cook’s built-in tendency to talk too much is the basis of a stock 
joke at Samia 283-5; it would be a fitting motif to end the long sequence of dialogue from which the 
play begins. It need hardly be stressed how much of this reconstruction is tentative. 


E. W. HANDLEY 
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58/A(21)b 7.6 x 2.6 cm Sixth/seventh century 
Plates I-I 


A scrap from a vellum codex in a small sloping pointed majuscule (Cavallo— 
Maehler, GBEBP p. 4). The hair side (here side A) has 2.5 cm of margin and 5.1 
cm of text, with remains of the earlier part of five iambic lines; the flesh side (Side 
B), has, correspondingly, five line endings in 5.1 cm. and 2.5 cm of margin, in 
which the abbreviated character-name xA1p(€Ac) appears. Lines for the writing 
are ruled with a sharp point some 4~5 mm apart, and there is vertical ruling both 
for the inner and for the outer margin of the column (B 4 runs right up to it). The 
original breadth can be calculated at about 15-16 cm, with a writing space between 
the vertical rules of 10-11 cm. The original height is a matter for guesswork, for 
which some guidance may be given by the tabulation given in Sir Eric ‘Turner’s Ty- 
pology of the Early Codex (1977) 28. With a ‘square’ format, as in Turner’s Groups VII 
and x, the vertical dimension should be some 16-17 cm; with a ‘not square’ format, 
as in Groups vu and Ix, it might be up to somewhere between 22 and 24 cm. If we 
allow 5 cm for the upper and lower margins, the number of lines per page should 
be somewhere between 22 and 32: that is to say, some 17 to 27 lines intervene be- 
tween the two sides. Since the content of the two sides appears to be closely related, 
as the discussion below will suggest, something near to the lower estimate may be 
thought likelier than something near to the higher one. 

The script is quite well spaced and sits firmly on the line, with descending 
strokes, as in p, Y, >, minimally, if at all, below it, while the upright of 9 is so 
tall as to touch the line above (A 4, B 4). A is made with a fine narrow loop, A is 
a similarly flattened triangle, particularly so in chodp’ (A 4); € and c tend to have 
straight backs (not always so), with a small base and the upper part overhanging 
the lower; 0 is small and variable, the one clear specimen of ¢ (A 3) is more gener- 
ously formed; k is made as an upright with arms that are characteristically written 
together and a little out of contact with it. There are occasional variations in letter 
shape, e.g., K, where its arms are detached from the vertical (A 5), or lower arm 
branches off the upper arm joining the vertical at the centre-point (B 2). These 
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features, taken with the general impression made by the small specimen we have, 
suggest a date hardly earlier than, and possibly somewhat later than, the handwrit- 
ing of Dioskoros, which is taken as a key point in the palaeography of the early 
Byzantine period, as by Cavallo and Maehler, GBEBP 32a, giving a date for it of 
AD ¢.560—75. It is notable that the contrast between thick and thin strokes, while 
strong, is less exaggerated than in some literary hands of this period. Compare also 
P. Berol. inv. 9722 (GBEBP 39b, Sappho, assigned to the second half of the sixth 
century). There is punctuation by single point, with changes of speaker marked by 
dicolon (no paragraphoi survive), there are two examples of elision marked by dia- 
stole (A 3, A 4), one of crasis (unmarked, A 5); there are no accents. 

The text is probably to be counted among the latest surviving copies of Me- 
nander, a brief account of which is given in Handley—Hurst, Relire Ménandre (1990) 
146-8. Though there is at present no external confirmation, there is strong circum- 
stantial evidence of the identity of the play. For (i) Menander is to be presumed as 
the author of any New Comedy that survives in a copy datable by its handwriting 
to so late a period; (ii) the content is that of a scene of betrothal involving two 
characters named as Gorgias and Chaireas, the former, a young countryman 
known among the dramatis personae of the play Georgos, the latter suitable to the 
role of the rich young man who 1s there as a contrasting leading character, though 
not so far identified by name; and (111) Georgos is known to be among the persistent 
survivors of Menander’s plays from the remains of four previously known copies, 
namely P. Berol. inv. 21106, from a roll assigned to the first century Bc (B4); PSI 
100, a strip from a codex assigned to the fourth century ap (F); P. Lond. 2823, three 
scraps from another codex assigned to the fourth century (M); and P. Gen. 155, pos- 
sibly to be assigned to the fifth century (G), the first leaf of a codex of Menander 
to be discovered, and at present our principal source of the text. A new critical 
edition of lines 1-98 is given by Colin Austin in G. Bastianini— A. Casanova (eds.), 
Menandro: Cent’anni di papi (Florence 2001) 79-94. 

If accepted as Menander, the fragment 1s to be added to the list of vellum 
codices of the author given by F. d’Aiuto, “Graeca in codici orientali della Bib- 
lioteca Vaticana’, in L. Perria (ed.), Tra Oriente e Occidente (Testi e Studi Bizantino- 
Neoellenici 14, 2004), 227-096 at 278-82. 

Scenes of betrothal, such as are represented by these two scraps of text, are 
recurrent in plays of New Comedy. They can be recognized even in small frag- 
ments from the set forms of words that are used. Here one notes the reference to 
the dowry in A 2, and AapBavew, B 4, of taking a woman in marriage from her 
xvpvoc: here a brother. A recently published fragment of this kind is LX VII 4646, 
discussed by me there with further references: see especially on Menander, Dyskolos 
842-4, with Sandbach on Perk. 1o10 ff., noting XV 1824 in PCG VIII 1045, where 
in 12 Aa]uBav[w, dé€]yowalx, seems likely. 

No overlap with any other surviving text has so far been seen. The reason for 
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thinking specifically of Menander’s Georgos is not of itself the common motif of 
betrothal, but the proper name of one of the parties, Gorgias, and the indications 
of reconciliation between that character and a richer interlocutor in a manner 
reminiscent of the rich/poor, town/country antithesis of Dyskolos, here with a hint 
of a more complicated and contentious background to the transaction such as has 
emerged from study of the Geneva leaf, as for example in T. B. L. Webster, An Jn- 
troduction to Menander (1974) 141-4, with briefer accounts in Gomme/Sandbach, Me- 
nander: A Commentary (1973), and in vol. i of Arnott’s Loeb edition (1979). ‘The names 
of the two participating characters, Chaireas and Gorgias (there 1s nothing to show 
that anyone else is present), appear together as those of two friends in Achilles ‘Ta- 
tius, Leucippe and Clitophon 4.15, where Gorgias is an Egyptian soldier, not an Attic 
countryman as he is in Georgos, Dyskolos, and elsewhere. This could be a random 
choice, for both the names are quite common; but they were perhaps thought of 
together from the two characters’ prominence in this play. If the identification of 
the present fragment is valid, Chaireas will take his place as the speaker of the first 
lines of the Geneva fragment, so far unidentified by name. 

Here, from B 4f., we should suppose that it is Chaireas who accepts Gorgias’ 
sister in marriage. Gorgias should therefore speak at the end of 3 and the beginning 
of 4, Absolutely nothing . . .. (one would assume he said something like ‘stands in 
the way’); Chaireas, at the beginning of 3, refers in some sense to Gorgias’ state of 
mind; Gorgias refers in 2 to something that is fitting treatment for, or behaviour by, 
the prospective bridegroom. Apart from the reference to justice or a lawsuit in 1, it 
is Clear that, as in other scenes of this kind, the betrothal represents a reconciliation 
of conflict. So much is suggested by side A. 

There is no way to determine physically whether A or B came first. Parallels 
indicate that a dowry may be referred to either before or after the formal words of 
betrothal. Perhaps one can say that, with the two snippets of text on opposite sides 
of a leaf, the interval between them may be something between 17 and 27 lines, 
depending on what we make of the format of the codex (see the discussion above); 
and that therefore the content of A, which suggests wealth (1), a concrete proposal 
(2), and a favourable measure of agreement (4), would be a suitable lead-in to B, 
and an anticlimax after it. Georgos apart, if we take a cue from Sostratos and Gor- 
gias in Dyskolos, it should be Chaireas who is the wealthy party, and Gorgias the 
worthy and proud poorer man with something more than a cash dowry to offer or 
(as it might be) land (2). 

The text was briefly presented by me in “The Rediscovery of Menander’, 
a paper given at the conference Culture in Pieces, for Peter Parsons, Oxford, 20-23 
September 2006: it is to appear in the volume of the same title, edited by Dirk Ob- 
bink and Richard Rutherford. 
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Side A (hair side) 
eh ],:ev7op | .... 16 edrropg[t 
_€pwmeTatpoko| pépw eta trporKkolc 
aknKoacunou'tavd’ [ aknKoac pou: Tavd’ a; [ 
cpodp ectwevdo [| cpodp’ ectiv ed dox|bévta 
5 KamolooKw —_[ KapLol doKa__[ | 
Side B (flesh side) 
], .dux | mlept dixy[c 
]wevenxete: U|weic HKETE: 
|voeic: ovdeev |voeic: od€ év 
|deAdnvAauBavew yxarp Xa. a |deAdrv Aap Bavew 
5 ].. .¢yopyta: ]...¢, Popyia. 
Side A 
1 first, foot of a letter, suits ¢, and lower dot of a dicolon; last, € rather than 1: i.e. -€¢, -€iv, -€ic, 
-eire; or edrrope|e 2 trace of an upright on the line; for broad $ with vestigial descender, note 
cpodp’ in 4 3 [, trace of low ink, perhaps tip of slanting stroke, on the line, thereby ruling 
out 1? 4 ,[, trace of down-sloping upright 5 perhaps a followed by indistinguishable 


traces of two letters 


Side B 

1 lower parts of uprights for € and p; end, traces of two verticals: i.e. possibly 4, hardly a 
2 ]_, probably x, less likely a1, then possibly € with its middle stroke lost due to abrasion, ¢ not ex- 
cluded 5, before yopy:a, perhaps top of c; before it, top of an upright 


Side A 

1-2 Perhaps evzopelic. Compare Dyskolos 284-6, unr’ adroc, ef chddp’ evmopeic, micteve 
TOUTW, LITE TOV TTWXaV TAAW HudY Katappdver, spoken by Gorgias to the rich man’s son Sostratos, 
on the theme of wealth and poverty; Georgos 1K T/2 Arnott, line 4, ef kai chddp’ edropel yap... . 
Gorgias, who should be the speaker here, presumably continues (although the beginning of 2 is dam- 
aged, there is no sign of a paragraphos). At Dyskolos 844-47, Gorgias offers a dowry of one talent, 
which represents the value of half of the estate that Knemon has made over to him, but is told by the 
wealthy Kallippides to keep it all together: here too he seems, with something of the poorer man’s 
pride, to be putting forward the best offer he can. 

4 Aorist €66y6nv is first quoted by LSJ from Polybius; d0xodvra, which one might have ex- 
pected, seems to be ruled out by the trace of an oblique stroke surviving after do. 

5, Possibly cai jor, as at Dysk. 266 (corrected from xayo. by Winnington-Ingram), but without 
more context it is hard to be sure of the sense. 


Side B 


1-3 Nothing can be determined from here about the nature of the dispute; the mention of 
6 aduxav in line 149 KT (fr. gc, 3 Arnott) of Georgos, together with other references to wealth, poverty 
and injustice in the quoted fragments, indicate that these themes were prominent in that play, and 
may account in part for the popularity that its long survival suggests. The young man we may now 
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wish to think of as Chaireas had, it seems, had a surreptitious affair with Gorgias’ sister, whom he 
eventually marries in spite of the other plans for his marriage that his father had for him; in this af- 
fair, no doubt, whatever its precise nature, lay the cause of the friction with Gorgias, whose anger at 
the dishonour to his family is paralleled in the reaction of the Gorgias of Dyskolos to Sostratos’ ap- 
proaches to his half-sister there (289-93). There are several ways to imagine words of reconciliation 
being spoken: for example, with Gorgias saying petavootytec b]eic HKeTe OF peTavoncavTec b]weic 
qKeTe ‘so you have come to me out of regret’, echoed by Chaireas in 3 with something like (cd) . . . 
und” ad jweta|voeic; “Nor you?’. 

2 An infinitive accompanying ce presumably came earlier. 

3-5 E.g. (Lo.) oddé & | ect’ euroda@r, continuing with Xa. tHv civ aldeAdyv AapBavew | 
EToyroc elu mictw em|Oeic, Dopyia; for mictw emetic, see Dysk. 308. Variants can be devised, but 
if the sense is as indicated, and subject to what is said above about the order of Sides A and B, the 
formal betrothal (a\A’ éyytw, «7A.) will be expected to follow. 

3 Metre demands a short syllable before voeic, e.g. & voeic; or a compound, peravoeic, 
Katavoeic (Shave you come to your senses?’), zpovoeic; or possibly a word-group like od« of6” drt 
voeic: see my Dyskolos of Menander, 66-8. 

4 The nota personae to the right of the column presumably relates to a mid-line speaker 
change. 
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88/295(a) 4.1 x 6.1 cm First half of second century 
Plate I 


A scrap bearing the remains of nine lines written along the fibres of a papyrus 
roll. ‘The back is blank. No margin is visible, nor any other sign that the writing is 
near the beginning or end of the line. The reading in line 1 is abraded almost be- 
yond recognition; the text disintegrates toward the bottom. Elsewhere the writing 
is clear enough. 

The hand is an informal round capital, the work of a competent professional 
scribe, written with a fair amount of fluidity and connection between letters, es- 
pecially at the top (e.g. 3 vzez, where the scribe has lifted his pen only between e 
and 7). Roberts, GLH 13a (document dated 120-24) and 13b (Hyperides, Orations, 
assigned to the first half of the second century, with later cursive scholia) provide 
reasonable comparisons. There is no evidence of correction, collation, or variants, 
and no opportunity to observe paragraphoi or marginalia, but the scribe seems to 
have employed a common form of punctuation (by blank space in 6) familiar from 
professional book production of the day. ‘The scribe sometimes leaves a small space 
between words (3, perhaps 2). 

In line 2 the sequence of letters is compatible with part of a verse from 
Empedocles (B 88 Diels—Kranz) quoted by Aristotle and Strabo (see 2 n.), to which 
the papyrus adds small portions of several of the preceding and following verses. 
The spaces employed (inconsistently) by the scribe confirm (at least as far as pia 
yeiverat), while the poetic form of the verb in 5 strongly argues for the text of 
a poem in hexameters, and is additionally attested for Empedocles. ‘The sequences 
of letters in lines 2-7 are compatible with the middles of hexameters with cor- 
responding caesurae. We thus seem to have stichic verses, and therefore a book- 
copy of Empedocles’ poem, rather than quoted verse in wrapping format, such 
as might have been expected if we were dealing with the text of a prose author or 
commentary quoting the passage. Cf. P. Hamb. I appendix p. 129 = ‘P. Ibscher 2’, 
g-I1, containing Empedocles B 115.6 quoted as prose to illustrate prosodic shorten- 
ing (identified by M. L. West, CR 12 (1962) 120). The poetic diction, such as can be 
glimpsed, may be assigned a plausible place in Empedocles’ poetry. Of this context 
we can only offer a guess based on the preserved traces and the presumed place 
of B 88 in the poem as known in the secondary tradition, which the papyrus of- 
fers small scope for expanding. The fragment offers no evidence as to whether the 
papyrus consisted of a fully continuous text of the poem (in one or more books), or 
rather (for example) a series of extracts. 
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The reappearance of a papyrus of Empedocles may seem the less remark- 
able in the wake of the Strasbourg Empedocles: A. Martin and O. Primavesi, 
L’Empedocle de Strasbourg (P Strasb. gr. Inv. 1665-1666) (1999), with which our frag- 
ment shows no overlap. Dating from the late first century Ap, the Strasbourg copy 
precedes by a generation or two. It is striking to have two professionally produced 
copies produced within a half-century of each other, quite apart from the relatively 
minor footprint that the Presocratics have left in literary papyri from Egypt. Apart 
from Empedocles, the only Presocratic works to have survived on a papyrus to date 
are Antiphon’s [Tepi aAnGetac (P. Oxy. 1364 + 3647, P. Oxy. 1797) and Pherecydes 
Syrius’ QeodAoyia (P. Grenf. II 11). Empedocles remains the only Presocratic who 
composed in verse to have been preserved on papyrus. For the survival of a copy 
of Empedocles’ Kafapyoi (now lost) until well into the Renaissance (14.94), see J. 
Mansfeld, ‘A Lost Manuscript of Empedocles’ Katharmoi,’ Mnemosyne 47 (1994) 
79-82. For the title of Empedocles’ poem, alternatively cited by ancient authors as 
Ilepi icewc and (Ta) ducuxa, see the discussion of Martin and Primavesi (op. cit.) 
243-51; D. Sedley, Lucretius and the Transformation of Greek Wisdom (1998) 2-3. The 
existence of Empedocles’ Kafapyoi as a separate work is controversial; the loca- 
tion of the present papyrus text in the physical poem is secured by the identification 
(widely accepted since Karsten) of B 88 as part of the poet’s account of the crea- 
tion by Aphrodite of animals and their body-parts known to have been narrated in 
that poem (see 2 n.). 


erie anil 


OT dh ET Ae a ], pia yetvera,e dudorépwv of, B88 


|wpovzem | lwpoy wer [—- 9a - oo — = 


Jewocakaip [| Jew 6ca kaup, [> - ww - 


O00 Goto eo no oD 


ee td ae oe ere eee Ixwe yeAaar[ey — ve - = 
]iou, elecer gear We jetlee aah ieee [wou [el 9 67 [ign a ceeceeen rere 
Nee JleeleKeD leu? paren Wine rund: en ee 
lbs. ol [oeeele sel 
|«ca[ |xcal 
1... ,, descender with diagonal trace to upper right as though right arm of y, but p not 
excluded; round letter, € @ © ¢ «; horizontal trace in lower part of writing-space, compatible with 
a round letter (€ @ © c); diagonal rising from below the line to right (as of y in 6) 2 |_, tiny 
hairline diagonal at about mid-level, part of the tongue of € or raised tail of a,notN —_[, dot on 
the line with trace of diagonal descending to right above it, together compatible with a a le 
dot at the top line 4 ,,, circle not quite closed at upper right, where there is a dot at mid-level: 
not A, but not excluded 5 .., loop of a or right side of , then back-curving | or right side 


of oo, thus At or «& 6 _[, horizontal stroke in upper part connecting and continuing across an 
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upright, as of T, less likely 11, N; on edge, a dot at mid-level ]_, round letter (imperfectly joined at 
bottom) as of 0, o 7 ],, horizontal stroke in upper part, with a much shorter horizontal cen- 
tred beneath it, just below mid-level: perhaps z, 3, but 1, T not excluded ~—_, hook in upper part 
of writing-space connecting out of preceeding and another, similary hook connecting into following 
lunate letter (c, €), taken together as of yor x _[, upright as of N, H 8 | [, round letter (€ 6 
oc @)or1 __, horizontal stroke connecting from preceding y to descender from which a diagonal 
descends to the right, N 4 A suggested; left side of a round letter, € @ 0 ¢ w 


/ 
2 yewweralt, l. yiverar = yiyverau 


2 pla yeiverayt audotépwr dys. The verse-fragment (ostensibly a line-end) is quoted by Ar- 
istotle, Poet. 21 1458a4 and Strabo VIII p. 364 (the latter explicitly from Apollodorus of Athens); 
lines 1 and 3~7 here are previously unattested. The point and context of the quoted fragment are 
unknown, apart from citation by grammarians for the illustration of poetically shortened words in 
apocope (here oz for dyuc). Editors of Empedocles have been led by the term ys, together with the 
pairing implied in audorépwr, to locate the verse-fragment in Empedocles’ exposition of his theory 
of vision, following on from the detailed description of the structure of the eye, and its invention in 
the zoogony, as recounted in B 84. oz is glossed by authorities as both duc and 6¢é8adpoc, as well as 
fav (Hesychius s.v. dy dyuc. 6fOaAu6c. 7) wry). dx can thus mean ‘appearance’, ‘face’, ‘eye’, ‘vi- 
sion’, or ‘voice’. In addition, ancient commentators regularly use dye to designate the ray-theory of 
vision and Empedocles’ particular version of it. As quoted and in the papyrus, the sense is ambiguous, 
although the expression is obviously poetic; cf. oy also in Antimachus (fr. 56 Schellenberg—Giles = 96 
Wyss Anuntpoc tou EAevcwinc tepr) oy, similarly quoted by Strabo from Apollodorus), and in SH 
65.7. Here it may be that either of the two eyes focuses on a single subject, or that one vision results 
from the impression on two eyes. The former is in agreement with the theories of vision attributed 
to Pythagoras and Parmenides (where the rays from each eye embrace the object like outstretched 
hands: Aet. 4.13.9—10), so that ‘a “path” from each eye joins at the point where the two impressions 
are combined’; M. R. Wright, Empedocles: The Extant Fragments (1981) 243. However, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Comm. de Anistot. De sensu CIAG 3.1, 24, in quoting B 84, says that at one trme Empedocles 
explains vision by fire coming from the eye, and at another by effluences from what is seen. Together 
they could be said to produce a single vision. This latter sense might be supported by the papyrus text, 
if we read in pdo|[c (sc. e.g. dwrdc) in 4, and if [récca] . . . dca in that line refer to the emanation of 
effuences from objects (see 4 n.). 

|. pta. The proposal of S. Karsten (Philosophorum Graecorum veterum .. . operum reliquiae (Am- 
sterdam 1838) ii 130 (fr. 311) to restore 6f0aduay (taken with auPorépwr) before ia in Empedocles 
B 88, accepted by some subsequent editors, is ruled out by the position of a tiny horizontal speck in 
the papyrus at mid-level, seemingly excluding -v. That is not to say that we should not understand 
6¢0aAuav with audorépwr, or posit it even earlier in the verse (Karsten actually prints ‘(6¢@aAuav) 
pia’ «rA.); but alternatives are also available, e.g. 66@v] or tpdo7a@v]. As for the mdividuation of 
yta—essential for the identification of this sequence of letters as Empedocles B 88—lack of connec- 
tion with the following p suggests the kind of spacing between words that appears inconsistently in 
this papyrus, e.g. after pia (2), dca (4), and before ez (5, where it may also mark punctuation), though 
the trace is too exiguous to be certain that the scribe has left a space between words here. ‘The pos- 
sibility of a word ending in -ja cannot definitively be ruled out: e.g. Cy-.la, émifu-pia, edpvb-pia, 
unde-pia, ddvva-pia, 60aA-pia—all construable with yivera: (only the last three are compatible with 
the trace before ja). However, the expression pia yiverac on its own is so common as to be practi- 
cally idiomatic, while the poetic form in 5 presupposes verse, thus reinforcing the identification with 
Empedocles B 88. 

3 |wpov. CeiS]wpov would be fitting, especially if used of the creator-goddess Aphrodite, to 
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whom we know it was applied by Empedocles in B 151 (her name to be restored here ?). Other possible 
completions include y|@pov, suggested by Professor Pontani (as in B 118.1, 121.1), which would be ap- 
propriate in a description of the movement of light or rays from one place to another, or the position 
of objects within the field of vision); taAaim]wpov or jeré]wpov might also be considered, although in 
these cases it would be less clear what entity is designated. 

mem [. The likeliest possible completion is perhaps zrezro[(«)n- (suggested to us by Professor 
A. A. Long), probably with Aphrodite as subject. It is she who Empedocles describes as inventing 
and constructing the eye in the elaborate simile in B 84 comparing the eye to a man-made lamp. 
(7emappev- (B 112.12) is ruled out by the surviving trace after rez.) 

4 Jew dca carp. _[. Anumber of articulations are possible at the start, allowing for several dif- 
ferent strategies for supplementation at the beginning. Completions such as éx]eivoc or ¢a]ewdc (Pon- 
tani) are certainly possible. But Jes 6ca seems the most plausible articulation, effecting a correlation 
of particles as at B 71.5 récc’, 6ca. We might therefore envisage a line beginning something like récca 

. arropp|etv, enumerating in this case the quantity of effluences from the eye. Correspondingly, we 
might have a verse ending (see next note) e.g. poo[c adroc eAapuper (sc. dwrdc or trupdc): see B 100.14 
muKwov poov. Of course, in addition to é6ca Kat plus a word beginning with p-, we could also divide 
& kap- (cf. B 111.6 Kaiptov adypov). Spaces for word division (or the lack of them) unfortunately 
provide little indication here, since the scribe’s practice is inconsistent in this respect. 

5 cuve|]y@c seems a plausible supplement, especially in a description of continually flowing ef- 
fluences either from the eye or the object of vision. 

yeX\aav|. For the distracted form in -aa- in Empedocles see e.g, B 71.5 técc’, dca viv yeyaace 
cuvappocbévt’ Adpodirn.; W. Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective (1879) 148; more generally: D. B. 
Monro, A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect (1891) 50-54. (no. 56); Again, a number of articulations are 
possible, allowing for either the third person singular or the infinitive: (1) of yeAaw: such an image 
might well be visual, connoting brightness (perhaps here of the swift-darting movement of light or 
rays from the eyes), as it does at Hes. Theog. 40, h. Cer. 14, Aesch. PV go avipibov yéAacua; cf. Lucr. 
1.8 ndent ‘are bright’ (Bailey), 2.559, 3.22, 5.1105; or (2) y’ plus a form of Adw, or, more likely, éAatdve, 
as Professor Pontani suggests. It is true that the distracted form of the infinitive yeAady is never actu- 
ally attested, while éAdav is fully Homeric, as at Od. 12.124 a\Aa pada chodpac éAdav in the same 
metrical position. Here éAaav could describe the motion of the light or rays (perhaps with cuve]y@c) 
as they strike objects or the eye. This leaves y’ as somewhat rhetorically odd, though its occurrence in 
Empedocles is not lacking (B 3.1, 9.3, 23.10, 28.3, 129.5, 110.6, 114.2, 128.4). 3rd singular yeAad in the 
distracted form is paralleled in Nonnus (33.151, 42.302). 

6 ro]vod7[ Jo? (less suitable for the trace: 7ro|cobv[z]o). 

7 Zevc? (perhaps as a counterpart to Aphrodite in Empedocles’ account of divine formation 
of human faculties and body-parts?). 

Jexew[. A form of the pronoun éxeivoc is an obvious possibility; but we could also have Je Kew- 
1.€. kw- (an iotacistic spelling like 2 yeivera[«), presumably in this case a verb or noun indicating the 
movement of light or images. 


D. OBBINK 
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42 5B.75/G(1) Fr. 1 12.2 x 25.5 cm First half of second century 
Plate IV 


One large fragment together with some smaller unplaceable scraps and debris 
belonging to a papyrus roll written along the fibres. The verso is blank. The largest 
piece, fr. 1, contains the remains of two columns, 8 line-ends from col. i and 35 lines 
and foot of col. 11. Fr. 2 has a wide upper margin of 4.6 cm and remains of one line. 
It is possible that it belongs at the top of fr. 1 (col. i or col. ii), but the back fibres do 
not prove it. Col. i in fr. 1, as it stands, is 21.2 cm high, with lower margin preserved 
to 4.3 cm. A different, cursive hand has used the intercolumnium to the left of col. 
i 1-10 for a calculation in drachmae. 

The literary hand, presenting medium-sized flattened capitals, is bilinear 
(exception made of $, p and occasionally x and 3), but there are no well-defined 
upper and lower limits for the line, and letters are larger at the beginning of each 
line. Letters are fairly spaced, although some high horizontals (especially the bro- 
ken one of T) and obliques (e.g. the right one of a) may touch the following charac- 
ter. Lines are also regularly spaced. ‘The writing is uniform in width (although o is 
sometimes smaller than the rest of letters), tending to circular forms, even in square 
letters, which tend to soften their forms by curving their uprights. When drawn in 
a single sequence, strokes may present occasional loops at the junctions. The free 
ends of certain strokes are decorated regularly; the ornamentation normally takes 
the form of a hook to the right or to the left, although sometimes it can be reduced 
to a quick tick or just a small blob. 

The hand may be classified as Informal Round (GMAW’ p. 21). It shares some 
features with that of P. Berol. 6926, dated in the second half of the first century ap 
(Roberts, GLH 11a and Schubart, PGB 14), though its general appearance is more 
like that of XX VI 2441 (GMATV* 22), assigned to the second century ap, with flat- 
tened, round letters. Our hand is strikingly similar to that of XVII 2161 (GMAW ”* 
24), similarly assigned to the second century Ap. We have the same general flatten- 
ing and lack of well-defined upper and lower limits, occasional looping at junctions 
and general curvature of uprights. Thus I should be inclined to suggest the first 
half of the second century AD as a probable date for 4939. 

The text presents no accents, but it has one rough breathing (27) and a mark 
for long quantitiy (3), two cases of organic use of diaeresis (4 and 25), and low, mid- 
dle, and high points, apparently arranged according to a system: low points (13 and 
31) seem to mark a very short pause, so short that it might not even be marked in 
modern editions. Middle points (6, 9, 20, 26) seem to mark pauses equivalent to 
a modern comma (in g, 20, and 26, they appear between two co-ordinate phrases). 
High points (19, 21, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30) seem to mark full stops. Elision is always 
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effected, but marked in only three cases out of ten. Iota adscript is written, but as 
a superscription; this is obvious in 24 and possible for 1g (see n.). The superscript 
iota, and the superscript lambda in 21 (correcting Oewy into FéAwv), raise the ques- 
tion of a possible second hand. It seems clear that the same ink used for the main 
text has also been used not only for lectional signs, but also for the superscripts. 
Furthermore, although it is very difficult to appreciate any similarities with the 
handwriting of the main text in the drawing of such small signs, the superscripts 
generally present comparable shapes. Thus it seems that the same scribe was re- 
sponsible for all the writing; and the use of the same ink suggests that he wrote the 
lectional signs and the superscripts at the same time as the main text, or at a second 
pass when he was still using the same ink. We might therefore have here a profes- 
sional production, if not an author’s manuscript in which he has provided variants 
(cf. P. J. Parsons on L 3537 p. 59). However, readings that do not make sense or do 
not fit the metre (cf. 19 n.) can hardly be interpreted as alternatives offered by the 
author himself, since elsewhere he seems to have been a competent versifier. Thus, 
if we accept such cases as corrections, we might be forced to think of an independ- 
ent scribe who, however skilled as a copyist, altered the text wherever he did not 
understand it or thought it incorrect. 

Fr. 1 col. ui offers 35 lines of hexameters; presumably col. 1 also contained 
verse, since the line-ends were so irregular, but we cannot tell whether it was the 
same work. Col. 11 seems to represent a single poem, in which a despairing lover 
reacts to the death of his beloved: 1-7 ‘Her beauty was exceptional’; 8-12 ‘Nothing 
could assuage my grief, except death itself’; 13-22 ‘And yet suicide is dishonour- 
able’; 22—31 “Therefore life must be endured: even the gods could not save her from 
Fate’; 32-5 ‘May she rest in peace, as all living things must die’. Perhaps the poem 
ended here, with the conventional consolation. ‘The structure is thus that of a first 
person monologue down to line 12, followed by what seems to be a self-addressing 
speech, and finishing with a more general statement, where a more detached 
speaker becomes apparent. ‘The composition 1s highly rhetorical, using devices 
such as the impersonal second person singular, exempla, and maxims. 

Perhaps the poem should be classified as an ethopoea. If this is so, it would be 
the earliest instance of hexametric ethopoea on papyrus known to us, either as a 
literary production or a school exercise; cf. J.-L. Fournet, <PE 92 (1992) 253-66, 
J.-A. Fernandez Delgado, Pap. Congr. XX 299-305, and see recently G. Agosti, in E. 
Amato and J. Schamp (eds.), HOOJIOIIA: La représentation de caractéres entre fiction 
scolaire et réalité vivante a Vépoque umpénale et tardive (2005) 34-60 (cf. also E. Amato and 
G. Ventrella’s catalogue of ethopoeae in the second appendix of the same volume, 
pp. 213-31). However, the subject matter in our piece does not seem to agree with 
the rest of the examples of this genre found on papyrus: whereas there themes are 
drawn from Homeric and Hesiodic poetry, here we find one of the major motifs 
of the Greek novel as the subject-matter (see S. MacAlister, Dreams and Suicides: 
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The Greek Novel from Antiquity to the Byzantine Empire (1996)). On the other hand, the 
antilogical character of the composition seems to match one (much later) instance 
in Amato and Ventrella’s repertoire: tivac eizro. Adyouc 1 Adpodity Cnrotca rév 
Adwvw: avripbéyyerar S€ mpoc tabtnv 6 Zebe eroc mpdc émoc dperBdpevoc. It 
seems therefore that in our case an individual with some literary interests and 
training might have practised themes from the novel and erotic poetry in the form 
of the ethopoea, thus further revealing a life for the genre outside the school. In this 
respect, this kind of paraliterary product itself may have had some effect on later 
Greek narrative poetry like that of Nonnus, who is also generally agreed to have 
been influenced by the novel (see F Vian, Nonnos de Panopolis: Les Dionysiaques i (1976) 
pp. xlviii—xlix). 

Various features show that this is a late and amateur composition. Note es- 
pecially the form (a (23) and the combination toivuv yap (22); daicac (12) was 
understood as coming from datew ‘burn’; dpecoc (35) was scanned as an anapaest. 
The dialect is basically Homeric, and here and there phrases or images are directly 
borrowed. But the piece is not just a patchwork, and elsewhere the language is par- 
alleled in late hexameter poetry, including the Anthologia Graeca and Nonnus. The 
versification is generally competent (no breaches of Hermann’s Bridge or Meyer’s 
Second Law; no word-end after contracted second biceps), though the poet does 
not observe all the refinements of the Callimachean hexameter (Naeke’s Law is 
infringed in 16). Meyer’s First Law is generally respected, unless one includes the 
word-groups ending with the ‘second trochee’ in 16, 21, 33. Of 32 lines where the 
main caesura is preserved, 24 have feminine caesura = 75%. The bucolic diaeresis 
is observable in 14 out of 28 lines. Contraction of bicipitia occurs in 26 out of 33 
lines, as follows: 13 in the first biceps (39%), 14 in the second (42%), 2 (lines 9, 22) in 
the third (6%), g in the fourth (27%), none in the fifth; there are two lines with three 
contractions (9, 22). These percentages are closely comparable with the figures for 
poets of the first three centuries AD (see M. L. West, Greek Metre (1982) 177-8). Line 
20 has a hiatus at the masculine caesura and sentence-end. 
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Fr 1 
col. i col. 11 


lial 


[ |]. .evcpevaxerynvde [ 
JaAAGwvrrepiaddor , [ 
] pnidtachpaccarod | 
5 | wexrirdovevrroun| 
] aeror[, Jovew'e | ...., irate 
oe ee a 


TicBeoceuvyceeve_ uTocova | 


- 


oupnvrainwy ackAnmlocovdeK F [ 


10 nmvarravtT apvdicTrieewyOovo __v{ 
povvockevOavatocuEeKakwvekT| 
VT@V povvocokatoaicaceveptorp|A]oyary . [ 
wv tuctevd _detAare.kaxacde |. |npal 
o,, ayap,[ Jxarov [|] .[. Jor [ 
ccac 15 avope.. _[.]xec@ ovdar[ | [ 
Kavyapon iwcavaKkTocaerKyncoue [ 
v mavpro.ovel | myuadep ._pryceu | 


tutbova | | Anrnpocal |. vaprevocy  [ 
LJ 


ovdevopa [ Jeyarads [  ]eLeavovya__[ 

20 peperca atov'axewvdadapodpa | 
EKPUYEEW | ereAwpabewreaka mn 
exOujovfa_cew CwewT wouvyapav_[ 
TAnOitadal[ | arlwOikak cund’adryeal 
[ | Kpvapn_evvale Kopynyepevovder| 

25 [ ].vTa*Kkakat akapwvpevolopmavouToT [| 
_ Aabewva Kyte drocdaekntireTvKT| 
tracvyapaba  Touciwvénvdavev' ovdeTticy| 
ovpakapwvabepile bund whedrevexa | | 
TApOUVAapIWTAVTECCL TAD UKWYNCELLW| 

30 ovyoTioiKoT , ovTobeou peAeyapchiciko| 
aucncadAarravevbe. JewvKevapeppepa [| 
nouctycudeKoupadepoicpeaknpacaduKT | 
evdupocdey voroxarevvekveccuyeynO | 


TavTwVvovoet| ; |cectwocovt : Ovn€erareu[ 


Se ee ee ee ee | | i] fy Cos | ee a ee ee ee ee 


35 0 evavnpov opvicancupo ovdope.ocO | 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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col. u 


Het 
L.]. .evc peta xe tHvde_[ 
aAAdwv trepiadrov [| 
pnidiwc ppaccaro dif 
wc KTiAov ev trolulyy 
aterov [oi]wvav, cal, ev On|pecfav - » 
wc KaAdov év Aequdve [ ] tpodepléctatov — x 
Tic Gedc evyncerev Ewol Tocova [| so - 
ov nv Ilaujwr, AckAnmodc obd€ Ke [ - ¥ 
NTA TAVT dvdic TrL€ewv yOovoc av| ve - ¥ 
pobvoc Kev Oavatoc pe KaKa@v ext] — To - & 
jovvoc 6 Kal daicac ev enol d[A]oya tHv[d(e) (v) v - ¥ 
Tl crrevoeic, deiAae, Kakac 8’ emi K|Apalc (v) - ¥ 
o,..ayap [| Jxarrov [| .[. Jor [ 
avdpec y’ old] écOA0b Bav[a|t[ov ws - ww - 
Kal yap On Tic avaKToc aeKnc Suw@[c FS - = 
maupto.ov d[iJa mHwa dépnyv nptnce w.[ - - ¥ 
tuTGov wae Antypoc a[Alevapevoc xo[Aov - = 


[Bat 
) 


expuyeew Te TEAWpa OENwv Kaka, THULAa v — ¥ 


ovdev opay [uwléya tradi AlLoy]ilear: od yap [ 


2) 


Ic 


iwelperc Oavatov, axéwv 6° adap dpa x{[(e) (v 


> A , / / \ > / 
ex Ouod Baréew. Cwew toivuv yap avalyKy 
TARO TaAa[c] Kat CHO Kakdc, und’ adryea [ - = 
[S}axpva yd’ evvale: Kopn ye pwev ovder[ v - = 
[tT]adrTa. KaKal waKapwv pev diojar ovToTe | — = 
aAAG Deady aéxyntt, Avoc 6° aéxyte TEeTUKTI[O. 
a \ > A CM. > / > 
mac. yap afavatoucw Eenvdavev. ovde Tic HEV 
ov pakapwv abépile, On 6’? WdheAAev Exac[Tw 
Tap Svvapuw mavrecce’ Ta O° OVK WrACE ww [ - ¥ 
> Ld € i / / U / 
oby OT of KoTEoVvTO Deoi— pede yap chict Kol vpy—, 
aicnc aAX’ amavevle Dewy Keva péppepa t[ - = 
€ / \ \ fal U cr a > , 
HoicTyn cv d€ KOvpa PEpoic pea KHpac apvKToluc, 
evOujoc b€ yévo.o Kal ev vexvecce yeyn Ae. 
/ > fd > “a > , ” 
mavtwy ovee t[t]c éctw 6c od TeOvnEeTa Eu[m7¢, 


> ie as 2Q) »” Dee 29) » On 
OU [LEV QV7)P ovo OpVvlc AYNCUPOC ovo OpEeloc n[p. 


ae) 
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col. 1 

Lines in col i are not exactly parallel with those in col. ii. 14 |., apparently remains of 
arc facing right; to right low remains as of junction of two loops of 0; faint fleck above ip Wee 
fleck below v , too high to belong to next line a1 |_, faint, low(?) fleck 
col. 1 


1 ].[, very low remains of ink indicate that we are not before the beginning of the column 
2 | _ ec, first, low remains; second, low arc facing upwards, as if lower end of vertical or oblique 
descending sharply to the right —_[, lower half of vertical or oblique sharply rising to right; remains 
of middle horizontal or oblique descending to right from the remains of the vertical, and, above 
these, further traces; K? ler One 4 .[, lower end of vertical or oblique ascending 
sharply to right 6 [, high flecks of ink  ]___, first, foot of long descender; second, middle 
to low remains of ink; third, low arc facing upwards like bottom of circular letter 7 _[, low 
flecks (or just burnt surface?) ].,Hort —_[, high remains of ink 8 e€. 4, first, left-hand end 
of low horizontal, then above to the right remains of vertical («?); second, lower right quadrant of 
circular letter _[, middle and high remains of ink 9 _[, faint low traces of ink LOMee, 
first, remains of circular letter; second, long oblique descending flat to the right 12 _[, high 
fleck 13 6__ 4, first, left semicircle; second, high spot; third, middle to high remains _[, T 
or 1 14 0. _.a, first, lower end of upright; second, low arc facing upwards; third, low remains, 
as of arc facing upwards; above, to right, high remains _[, low remains _[, high fleck; below, 
faint traces? | [,highdot _[, high spot, as if junction of two strokes 15 __ _[, first, o or 
c; second, remains of upright and high horizontal (r 1 7); third, high remains —_@_0, top of oblique 
descending to right; below, middle to low remains wile ae Gre we 16 7.1, the right-hand end 
of a high horizontal touches the presumed 1 at more than two-thirds of its height. This horizontal 
could belong to the same letter or to a different one from that presenting the upright —_[, remains 
of low arc facing upwards 17 |., middle to low traces, as if of end of oblique descending to 
right p.__p, first, remains of upright; to the nght, medial traces; second, high spot; third, high 
remains; to the right, remains of curved stroke facing right, like the right-hand one of 4, T Alle 
low and middle to high remains 18 [, middle fleck ]|.,uprightonedge  |_, right-hand 
end of middle horizontal; traces below and above _[, lower half of circular letter (o also possible) 
1g (interlinear space) | [, short upright or left-hand elements of a circular letter 19 _[, high 
spot _[, top of descending oblique; below, fleck at line level _ |, first, small high are facing 
downwards; second, fleck at line level 20 _p, Traces seemingly belonging to a tall upright; to 
the right, above the line, traces seem to reveal the presence of a lectional sign a.a,upright _[, 
upright, with a high horizontal going to the right from its top, slightly projecting to the left QI v 
_¢€, lower part of upright 22 a.€,Aorx 7.1,00rc _[, low fleck; above, to the right, appar- 
ent end of oblique descending to right: a, a? 23 |_, lower end of oblique descending to right; 
flecks above _« __c, low to middle remains; to the right, curved stroke facing left 24 |, oblique 
descending to right; traces touching it from below at what must have been its mid-height —_ _e, long 
low horizontal 25 ].,Aora ca, upright finishing with a lower long curved stroke to the 
right: 4? —_—_[, middle spot; above, to the right, high spot 26 _ A, first, lower part of oblique 
ascending to right; second, lower end of oblique descending to right —_a_ x, low arc facing upwards; 
above, to right, middle fleck 27 a. _7, first, two high spots; second, remains of long oblique 
descending to right 28 _[, middle spot 29 8_v, small spot at line-level 30 70, 
remains of left-hand and upper parts of circular letter, with middle cross-bar 31 _[, 7 or (less 
likely) t 32 |, left-hand part of circular letter 33 y.v, left-hand part of circular letter 
(with middle cross-bar?) _[, middle and low flecks of ink 34 7.0,€ orc 35 0 p, K or 
Y — v_o, lower extremity of oblique descending to right —_ 0, 0, high remains; middle and low tiny 
flecks _[, high and middle flecks 
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Fr. 2 
JewvrAl Inc. [ 


1 _[, faint medial traces 


ee 


Jnl 
] oc 


2 | _, left-facing semicircle 


Ria 
| .covf 
1 |,, right-hand end of upward-facing arc at line level; remains of ink level with letter tops 


Fr 5 


1 |, lower part of two parallel uprights _[, lower half of right-facing semicircle 2 First, 
upper tip of ascending oblique; second, small loop (Pp ?); third, high spot 


Bre meolyt 

*... easily her . . . above all other women . . . Easily you would notice her [standing out] like 
the ram in the flock [, that great leader of the sheep], the eagle of birds, [the lion among beasts], 
like the fair [rose] in the meadow, most excellent [of flowers]. What god could put to sleep for me so 
great an [insufferable grief |? Not Paean, nor Asclepius, [even if they gave me] to drink all the gentle 
[medicines?] of earth together. Only death could [take] me outside these evils, only the one who also 
kindled in me this [painful] fire—Why do you hasten, miserable man, and [advance into] an evil 
destiny . . .? (15) Men [do not seek] a dishonourable death . . . Thus a mean slave [in fear] of his mas- 
ter, for a small pain, hangs himself [in vain], avoiding by a little the anger of the one who threatens 
him . . . (1g) You reckon that life means nothing great to the slave. For you do not desire [. . .] death, 
but so that you may at once [be relieved] of suffering, and wishing to escape enormous evils, and to 
expel [so great] a pain from your heart. So (for it is necessary to live) endure, wretched man, and live 
miserably, and do not put to sleep [in your heart] your griefs nor your tears. ‘The girl [will get no help] 
from this. [The destinies] of the blessed gods, I think, are never evil—but it was done against the 
will of the gods, against the will of Zeus. For she pleased all the immortals, nor was there any of the 
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blessed whom she neglected. She increased sacrifices to all of them, each in turn, beyond her power. 
But that helped her not [at all], not because the gods were angry with her, for the girl was their care, 
but without Fate the deeds of [all] the gods are void. But you, sweetest girl, may you bear easily the 
inevitable destiny, may you be of good cheer and rejoice among the dead. Of all (creatures) there is 
none at all who will not die, not man, nor bird in the air, nor mountain beast.’ 


Fr. 1 col. u 

2 [.]. . ec: we probably have here a verb in the second person singular (the traces seem to 
exclude [o]vdecc), yet the ending does not suit any form likely to combine with xe, like the optative in 
4. Was it a separate utterance, e.g. ‘Do you doubt? You would easily recognize her . . .’? 

3 dAAdwy (pap. adAdawr): the scribe has written a long mark over a to make it clear that this 
is the uncontracted form of the genitive feminine plural, and not the conjunction aAAa, which very 
frequently opens the line. Together with 77vée, in the previous line, and following zepiaAAov, this geni- 
tive helps to reveal the subject matter: we are dealing with a female figure who is being distinguished 
from all others of her kind (cf. Od. 19.326, where Penelope says of herself: dAAdwy meptee voov Kat 
éridpova untw). 

meplaAdov: 7epiadAa as an adverb occurs first in Pindar and H. Hom. 19.46, and often enough 
in Hellenistic and Roman hexameters. But the adjective itself is used only by Philodemus, AP 5.132.5 
(another erotic context), and is plausibly restored in the same author’s De fretate 1773-4 (see D. Obbink 
(ed.), Philodemus: On Piety (1996)). Here it might agree with a word like ed8oc, e.g. ‘a beauty exceptional 
above all other women’. The adjective, like the adverb, might govern a genitive; cf. e.g Opp. Hal. 
1.144 mévtwv teptadda. 

4 paccaco: in the middle and passive voice, ¢pa¢w with a participle adopts the construction 
common to verbs related to any kind of sensory perception, thus meaning ‘perceive, observe’. That 
we need an accusative as the object of the verb is also clear from the words which begin the follow- 
ing lines («riAov, aierov), since wc introducing them indicates that they are part of two similes which 
should refer back to a previous accusative. 

d.[ : the similes express the idea of superiority; I therefore suggest e.g. d:[ampeméa mpodaveicar, 
‘you could easily recognize her as she appeared standing out from the rest’. So Mosch. Eur. 71 (see 
below on 7) é€v Xapirecci duérpevev Adpoyévera. 

5 we x«ridov: the image occurs twice in the Jad, of military commanders: 3.196 atroc dé 
KTiAoc we emimwreirar ctiyac avdpav (Odysseus), 13.492 Aaol émov’ we ei Te peta KTIAoV écmETO 
unda (Aeneas); cf. also Alem. fr. 1.45**. In 6 aterov is followed by the genitive [of]wvayv, which prob- 
ably distinguishes it as the mightiest among birds, and thus the ram must have been chosen as the 
most conspicuous among the sheep. The object of the comparison is very probably the girl (2 rvs) 
whose death the speaker is lamenting; this dwelling on her excellence leads up to the outburst of grief 
in 8-12 and heightens it inasmuch as the lost love is seen as unique and outstanding. For the whole 
passage, compare particularly Opp. Hal. 2.539-42. 

év roiu[vy (or roiu[vnec(c)?): the rest of the verse might extend the description of the ram, e.g. 
mpoPatav péeyav nyejwovna. 

6 aterov [ot]wva@v: middle stop follows, which means that the syntactic relationship between 
the genitive and its governing noun has been established beforehand (by means of a construction 
similar to the one suggested in 5 n., or perhaps it will be established in the next phrase). In 35 the 
author divides non-human creatures into two categories, birds and beasts. We already have the birds; 
the beasts might occupy the second part of the line. Of beasts, the lion is the mightiest; so for ex- 
ample Opp. Hal. 2.540, or in the fabulistic tradition and the novel (Ach. Tat. 2.21.1, 22.1). Therefore 
something like év 64 |pec[ce A€ovra, with perhaps xa[i we or ka[Adv before, would be possible for the 
rest of the line. 
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Stale ct ] mpodepléctarov — »: I suggest the superlative form of the adjective, which would 
allow a plural genitive of the same kind as those found in 3 and 6, e.g. mpodepléctatov avbayv. We 
expect here the pre-eminent feature of the meadow; if zpo¢ep[écrarov dvOdv is right, its name should 
occupy an iambic space (pd6dor, iov, xpdxov etc.). I should be inclined to choose the rose as the most 
conspicuous flower. Compare for example the meadow scene in Mosch. Eur. 69-71, where the rose is 
associated with Europa, who is dvacca among her companions, and so it becomes the leader among 
the other flowers. Similarly in Ach. Tat. 2.1.2: €? toic dvOecw HOerev 6 Zede emBeivar Baciréa, 76 
podov av tav avOéwv éBacireve. 

8 evvycevev: the metaphor goes back to Od. 4.758 edvnce yoov; frequently in Nonnus, e.g. D. 
19.14 7évOoc, 96 avinv. 

a_[ 79 - =: it seems clear that the object of edvjcevev must come here, and éAyoc looks very 
suitable as the object of a verb meaning ‘to soothe’. Perhaps restore &A[yoc dAacrtor, as in QS. 3.595 
(from Homeric révOo0c aAacrov). 

g-10 ‘The speaker answers his rhetorical question: 10 must be concessive, since it has been im- 
pled just before that no remedy is possible. There is a close parallel for the sense in Solon fr. 13.59—60 
W: rroAddke 8’ e& dAtyync ddbvyC péya yiyverat GAyoc | KodK av Tic AbcaLT’ nmi Pappwaka dovc. In 10 
I doubtfully read av[, but aA[ may be possible. We could consider aA[yea in reference to the situation, 
or av[Gea to agree with ja (assuming that &vOea could refer to herbal medicines). If the answer has 
a main verb, perhaps we could suggest e.g. : 


od pny Ilaujwv, AckAnmidc ovd€ Ke [Sovc TEp 

” t Sn , \ ” , 

Hma TavT’ avo. meew XOovoc aA[yea Avcar. 
or 

ov pny Ilaujwv, AckAnmioc 088€ x’ €[pvKor 


nmLa TavT avo. Treew xYOovoc av[ Hea ddvtec. 


10 7avT’ avd. (pap. tavt’apvdic): it might be expected that there was special reason to single 
out the marked cases of elision. However, the scribe in fact fails to use the elision-mark in similar cir- 
cumstances. In this line the mark makes it clear that the second a belongs to the adverb, not to 7avra; 
but why then has he not marked the elision in aAAamravevée (31), where again the second a belongs to 
the adverb? On the other hand, the elision-mark would seem more useful in 24 pydevvale, where it is 
absent, than in 23 and 28, where the context is clearer. 

ir ext[{: cf. Hes. WD 115, which shows the words in the same position as they would occupy in 
our papyrus: tépmovt’ év Gadina, Kaxav extocbev amavrwyr. But in our case, we would need a transi- 
tive verb to govern pe. In epic hexameter, €x7oc + transitive verb occurs always in a literal sense, but 
the transference seems easy, so that we could write e.g. éxt[ocbev e€pyou. Alternatively, we could try 
something like kax@v €« t[@vde cawcat. 

12 daicac: clearly the poet understood this to mean ‘kindling’. 

d[A]oya tv[d(e) (v) v — ¥: the flame is not the fire of passion (as ¢Ad€ often is in AP) but the 
pain of bereavement; cf. Soph. OT 166: ei wore Kai mpotépac arac vrepopvupévac mOAEL Hvicat’ 
éxtomlav dddya mhuatoc, €APere Kai viv. It specifically refers to death in an inscriptional epitaph: 
prdya Baray acBectov ev 7H Kapdia (App. Anth., Ep. Sep., 746.18). At the end, a verb is not absolutely 
needed; we can think of an adjective qualifying ¢[A]oya, e.g. the common epic epithet aAeyewny, 
often found at line-end (//. 18.17 etc.). 

13 én[t «|jpalc (v) — ¥: e.g, Kakac 8’ éx[t «]jpalc émépxy, “You advance upon an evil fate’. 

14 The line has been very badly damaged and only provides syntactical information (yap). 
Apart from those before the first a, the unread traces are so insubstantial that they could fit any letter. 

15 avdpec y’ o[d]x écOAod: ec might be read as oc, if the apparent cross-bar of epsilon is simply 
displaced ink. Since the preceding line is almost totally lost, we can have only a general idea of the 
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context: ‘Men [should not desire] an ignoble death’. Alternatively, we could read dvépoc . . . Oav[a]- 
z[ov, ‘it is for an ignoble man [to seek his own] death’. I have assumed that the speaker is more likely 
to talk about honourable death than honourable men, but there is no way to be certain. 

16 Kat yap 87: lines 16-18 seem to develop an exemplum, and the particles emphasize this 
point; cf. Jl. 19.95, where the general account of Ate is illustrated by the story of her deception 
of Zeus. 

dvaktoc aeuxic Sualc vo — x: Sua[c seems more likely than dua[dc (Hes. WD 430 and West’s 
note). If the slave committed suicide for a trivial reason, it must have been fear that decided him. 
Thus a word or phrase meaning ‘in fear’ and governing the genitive, otherwise semantically redun- 
dant, would be ideal. zrepiSeicac would be suitable (but note that in Homer the first iota is long), or 
emt TapPet. 

17 dépnv Hptyce: cf. Eur. Andr. 412 (with the compound azapraw, however) and 811. 

u.[ vy — =: from the point of view of the narrator of this story, the slave committed suicide un- 
necessarily, carried away by his own anxiety, so that one can restore e.g. wa[taiwe. The form itself is 
not found in epic, where parny is preferred, but it occurs in other kinds of poetry, sometimes at the 
end of a hexameter (e.g. Scythinus, AP 12.232.5). For differences in the perception of self-killing in 
classical antiquity according to the causes and methods chosen to perform it, see MacAlister, Dreams 
and Suicides 55 ff. Hanging was regarded as a method of self-killing out of desperation and, therefore, 
a non-honourable one. 

18 tv7@ov: this could be an adjective with yo[Aov, ‘trivial anger’, or an adverb with a[A]eva- 
jeevoc, ‘just escaping” (cf. Il. 13.184—5 AAevato . . . | Tv7Adv). yo[Aov fits the trace, sense and metre. At 
line-end, since there is no connective in this line, I should think of an epithet of yo[Aov (assuming that 
tuTOov is an adverb), e.g, aivov, or of ate] tAnTHpoc, (He aod, or a noun attached to it, e.g, avdpoc (cf. 
Nonnus, who frequently uses azevAnrnp adjectivally). 


19 ovdev Nene maot Afoy]|i¢ear: palaeographic doubts are v (the trace is high ink, per- 
haps the top of an oblique descending to the right; above it is a clear upright trace on the edge) and 
A (ink near the top of the line and at line-level, which I have taken as the apex and left foot of A). 
There is also the question whether zraidi refers to the slave or to the dead girl (called kodpy in 24, 30, 
32), and whether the second person verb addresses someone else, or even the reader, or the speaker 
himself (as in 13). 

Grammatically, we must assume that the infinitive pay depends on Aloy]i€ear, which would 
imply taking the infinitive absolutely, meaning ‘to live’, ‘carry on living’. Assuming that zracdi refers 
to the slave, I would interpret the clause as drawing the moral of the story just told: “You see that life 
means nothing important to the slave’. The construction must have struck the scribe as odd, since 
he seems to have added a superscript above the last letter of épav. I suggest that he corrected opdyv to 
opacBar, which would give the verb a more usual meaning and clarify the syntax of wavdi (“You see 
how nothing seems important to the slave’). Of course, the correction would not fit the metre. On the 
other hand, if za.di refers to the girl, we might look for the idea ‘Nothing you can do will help her’, 
even though that would anticipate 24. Professor Parsons has doubtfully suggested oddev opdv [n]éya 
mratdt x[ap]ifear, Are you offering (your) death as a great favour to the girl?’, or writing dpa’ (with 
iota adscript written above the line) parenthetically: “You do the girl—do you see ?—no great favour’. 

ov yap [: after p there are only small remains of ink at line-level. Perhaps the connection was: 
‘Do not think of suicide. For you desire death [not from the right motive] but so that you can be free 
of misery, and wishing. . .’. 

20 iwetperc: to the top right of ¢ there is a trace that is too small to be superscript text. If it 
belongs to a lectional sign, it might be the right-hand dot of a trema or part of a rough breathing. 

oppa «|(e) (v) — ¥: the genitive dyéwv suggests a verb meaning ‘be relieved, liberated from’, e.g. 
Awdyc; cf. A.R. 3.616 e& ayéwv . . . KateAwdeer, 784 AwWdHcew ayéwv. 
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21 OéNwv: the lambda was added above the line, apparently by the same hand that wrote 
the main text. The original @ecv could fit the grammar, if the infinitives éxfuyéew and Badéew are 
governed by {weipecc. The correction probably reflects the puzzlement of the scribe at the apparent 
contradiction implied by ‘the monstrous evils of the gods’, since it is said later that the gods were not 
at all responsible for these sufferings. However, this does not take into account the fact that the second 
voice is here presenting the first voice’s presumed arguments in order to refute them afterwards, 
which makes 25 ff. more organic within the speech. Thus the ‘correction’ may be wrong. 

m7la ~ — ¥: we expect an object for Badéew and a connective to join this new infinitive phrase. 
This suggests 7a d€ or mjulara 8’ (re, in correlation with the one after the first infinitive, seems to 
be prevented by the strong punctuation after «axa). The end could be another noun, ¢.g, 77a KaKoto 
(Od. 3.152) or mHwatoc aAyoc (QS. 1.81), but these do not allow for dé. An adjective seems most likely, 
e.g. mula 6° aAacrov or mHula dé téccov (QS. 3.561 toccov . . . ma). 

22 roivuy yap: this combination of particles is not otherwise attested in Greek literature, but 
their presence can be accounted for separately. roivuv, according to Denniston, GP 569-74, may be 
used to introduce an answer as ‘springing from the actual words, or general attitude, of a previous 
speaker. The logical force is often not very strong. . .’. In fact, as he points out, the answer may convey 
a criticism of the previous speaker’s words, and can even be used at the opening of devrepodoyiau. 
That is what we have here: a completely different reaction to the girl’s death is set out. At the same 
time, it is quite common to find a yap-clause immediately after that introduced by rotvur, to explain 
the inference which in the mind of the (new) speaker has determined his answer (e.g. Pollianus, AP 
11.127.3-4; App. Anth., Ep. Exhort. 83.17). Thus I believe that toivuv here belongs with 7A}, while yap 
introduces the reason behind the exhortation: tAjOe totvuv: C@ew yap avayry. 

23 CH is not an attested form, but Gignac, Grammar 11 370 quotes ‘an anomalous imperative 
Cw@tw from a private letter of the earlier third century ap (P. Meyer 20.21). Conversely, €¢jv replaces 
€Cwyv as the first person singular of the imperfect, e.g. in the LXX (Blass-Debrunner—Rehkopf, Gram- 
matik des NT Griechisch'’ §882). It seems likely that the alternation of -w- with -y- in the contracted 
forms, and the presence of Cwew alongside Caew (jv), might have led to taking Cw- as the radical of 
the verb and adding endings directly to it. 

aXyea [ — ¥: assuming that edvaZe governs both aAyea and [6]axpva, we might suggest the very 
frequent formulaic ending dAyea upe (Il. 9.321 etc.; QS. 5.470, 14.166). Q.S. 10.293 is especially rel- 
evant to our piece, since Paris there asks his wife to relieve him from his terrible (there physical) pain, 
and elements such as the administering of medicine (cf. 8-10) are also present. 

24 pd’: for the postponement of the conjunction, cf. //. 9.31. 

evvace: cf. Nonn. D. 44.207 daxpvov edvycece (line-beginning). 

copy: the added iota is written in the same ink as the main text. Since the end of the line is 
missing, it is not possible to determine whether the correction should be accepted or not, or indeed 
how far it is a correction, for it may well be that the original copy was intended as a dative, and that 
the superscript was made at a second pass through the text (we have no certain evidence about the 
normal practice of the scribe as regards iota adscript). In any case, the sense seems to be: “To the girl 
these things will be of no use at all’, or “The girl will not care about these things at all’. I do not see 
how to fit in a form of péAew, but [apynye: or [apnfex seems to fit the meaning, and I should suggest the 
future as fitting the context better. These forms often occur at hexameter-end, with dative preceding 
(apyyer Il. 15.42 etc.; apnger Nic. Alex. 141, Nonn. D. 27.182, 39.203). 

25 It is obvious that [r]ad7a and xaxai do not belong to the same phrase. We do not find 
a single instance of the nominative plural form of the noun «a«7 in the whole of extant epic poetry; 
therefore I take caxai as an adjective. It occurs eight times in extant Greek epic, and in three cases it 
modifies xjpec (QS. 5.536, 8.152, 11.39), which I suggest restoring at line-end. The nominatives imply 
that dtojac is here used parenthetically, as in e.g. Od. 14.363, 22.140 and A.R. 3.479, 4.197. The mean- 
ing would be: ‘Bad destiny is never, I think, anything to do with the gods’. 
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26 réruxr[o: given that the following verbs are all imperfects (secondary sequence), I have 
preferred réruxz[o to réruxt[au as a supplement. 

27 énvdavev (pap. énvdavev): rough breathing added perhaps to prevent confusion with the 
imperfect env, particularly in the proximity of a dative. 

ovd€ z1c 7[ev: for the same phrase at line-end cf. Il. 24.610, A.R. 4.976, Q.S. 2.529, 11.437; in 
A.R. 3.273-4 and QS. 13.130-31 it is continued as here by a relative clause referring to the indefi- 
nite Tuc. 

28 éxac[tw: éxac[Toic would also be possible, but the plural would be a rarity (in hexameter 
literature only Ps.-Opp. Cyn. 3.20, 4.41). 

29 ta 8’ ovK wyncé uw [ — »¥: this new clause must finish at line-end, since the next line 
begins a new one. Thus I print 7a 8’, not 748’, to provide a connective. For the line-end an adverb 
or a secondary accusative relating to wvnce (cf. Od. 23.24 cé 5€ TobTé ye yhpac dvycer; 14.607 7OAX’ 
avncev etc.) would be suitable: odd€v would combine with the preceding simple negative to produce 
an emphatic negation; for the phrase, cf. Nonn. Paraphr. 6.193-4 ovédev ovycer (similarly 8.171, 12.83). 
An alternative, despite the repetition in 34, would be eure, but I have not found it in combination 
with é6vivnu elsewhere in verse. 

30 Ko[vpy: xo[ vpnc would be another possibility, with j.éAe impersonal. In surviving hexameter 
literature we find 24 instances of jéAe, 15 with the nominative construction and 7 impersonal. In fact, 
authors may have their own preference: Homer, for example, uses only the personal construction, 
whereas Quintus never uses it. I only propose xo[vpy because this is the more poetic construction. 

31 beady Keva wéppepa: the genitive Jedy is not likely to depend on xeva, since this adjective, in 
the epic language, when accompanied by a genitive, has a quite physical meaning. As for the mean- 
ing of the resulting fe@v wéppepa, the ancient commentators do not necessarily attribute a negative 
meaning to the adjective; cf. e.g. the scholion to J. 10.48: wépyep’ em’ Huatu pepiuvnc Kal ppovtidoc 
aéva. katactpéderar cic 76 Kaka A A™, Similarly, in Timaeus’ Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum s.v. éppepoc: 
6 dua Travoupy.@v ppovrida ticty €u7rorwv. Thus the meaning should be ‘without (the consent of ) Fate, 
the mighty ie of the gods are void’. 

m[ — =: for the line-end the traditional épya accompanying péppepa is excluded for palaeo- 
graphical reasons. A copula or a passive verb serving this function would suit the meaning of the line, 
but traces and metre exclude the commonest such verbs. I suggest few . . . t[avrwv; cf. e.g, Ll. 17.568, 
22.15, Scut. 56; Il. 8.17, 9.159; Theog. 813, where we find the same words in the same sedes. 7[avtwv 
seems preferable to 7[avra (agreeing with péppepa), since it opposes more vividly the power of all the 
gods against the single authority of aica. 

32 xovpa: Homer has only covpy. The form with short a occurs in Callimachus, Hymn 3.72 
(kovpa, cv dé. . .) and Naumachius in Heitsch, GDRK 29.70. 

apvxto[uc seems to be granted both palaeographically and from the point of view of the mean- 
ing; the adjective is not present in Homer or Hesiod, but there are parallels elsewhere (Opp. Hal. 
3.111, OS. 10.286). 

33-5 Professor Parsons notes that these lines elaborate a consolation formula found on grave- 
stones (edOiper ovdeic abavatoc); see J. Chapa, Letters of Condolence in Greek Papyri (1988) 36. 

33 yéyn@: the final trace is so small that it would be consistent with any letter. After yévovo, we 
might expect an optative, i.e. yey78ol[uc, but I have not found this perfect optative attested anywhere 
in literature or documentary papyri. Only the imperative can be found, and that only in a single 
composition (in Doric dialect), Hymnus Curetum 5-6 yéyaa. 

34 teOvy€erau: this is the form of the future commonly found in prose-writers of the Roman 
period. 

€u[7nc: widely attested at line-end in epic hexameter, although often, unlike here, as part of 
GAA Kal €umyc Or TEP euTNC. 
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35 Opevoc: the metre requires this to be scanned as an anapaest. Perhaps the poet intended 
a hypothetical adjective dpeoc; the scribe then wrote the much commoner dpecoc. I have not been able 
to find evidence for such a form, except in an inscription from Amorgos quoted by LSJ, IG 12(7).75. 
However, it is possible that the poet had in mind alternations of the type yaAKevoc/yaAKeoc, which 
are common in Homeric diction (Chantraine, Gr. Hom. i 168). Alternatively, we could envisage a cor- 
reption of eu, although West, Greek Metre 11-12, states that ec is one of the least frequently shortened 
diphthongs. 


A. NODAR 

4940. HistoricAL FRAGMENT (TIMAGENES?) 
5B.54/G(2) 14.8 x 13.4 cm First century AD? 
Plate V 


A medium brown papyrus, complete only at the top and containing remains 
of three columns. Of these, only col. ii is complete at both left and right, with 
a width of 6.5~7 cm and accommodating 16-20 letters. The intercolumnium is ¢.1.8 
cm wide. The height of the incomplete column is 11.3 cm, and the data collected 
by W. A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (2004) 110-13, 203 ff., show that 
columns of this width might be c.13—15 cm in height (but could be more). There are 
thus 3 or 4 lines missing at the foot, possibly more. The back is blank. 

The hand is a rounded bookhand of the early Roman (or possibly late Hel- 
lenistic) period. There are no diacritical marks or lectional signs. Bilinearity is sig- 
nificantly broken only by $. The scribe employs the split-top tT characteristic of the 
Ptolemaic period. Also notable are the angular a (though the more rounded form 
also appears), € occasionally with a closed loop at the top, and w made in three 
distinct strokes. These characteristics suggest a date within the range bounded by 
P. Fay. 6 (= Roberts, GLH 9c, Homer, late 1 Bc) and P. Lond. II 141 [p.181] (= Rob- 
erts, GLH 12a, ap 88). Also worth comparing are XIX 2221 (‘rounded informal’, 
mid 1 ap) and IX 1182 (= GMAW’ 67, 1/11 ap). This all points to a date certainly not 
later than the first century AD and possibly even a little earlier. 

The content is historical, located firmly in the context of the early 50s Ba, 
the events surrounding the departure of Ptolemy Auletes from Alexandria and the 
negotiations over his restoration. Evidence for this episode is provided by several 
sources, notably Plutarch (especially C. min. 34 ff., see below), Dio and Cicero; for 
modern summary accounts, see M. Siani-Davies, ‘Ptolemy xm Auletes and the Ro- 
mans’, Historia 46 (1997) 306-40 (list of main sources at 318 n. 42), W. Huss, Agypten 
in hellenistischer Zeit (2001) 686 ff. The events referred to in the present text fall in 58 
Bc. Ptolemy Auletes has left Alexandria, whether voluntarily or under duress, and 
is on his way to Rome hoping to persuade leading Romans to restore him by force 
of arms. Cato is in Rhodes and summons (or invites) Ptolemy to come and see him. 
They have an interview, and Cato persuades Ptolemy to return to Alexandria, but 
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the latter is in turn dissuaded by his ¢iAou and resumes his journey to Rome. ‘This is 
the framework within which the exegesis of details in this papyrus must fit, but it is 
not entirely straightforward. The first important point is that its proposed syntacti- 
cal structure rests on what seems to be the inescapable restoration of [é]evc in 1 18. 
Therefore oratio recta at this point. It is uncertain how many lines are lost at the foot 
of col. i (see above) and where the oratio recta ends, but my hypothesis is that this 
falls immediately before radra in ii 1. Who is the speaker? Why not Cato himself, 
in the context of the interview in Rhodes, telling Ptolemy that he should pay off his 
debts to someone and perhaps advising him that if he places his hopes for restora- 
tion in Pompey, he should think better of it vel sim. (1 15-18)? Having been treated 
with contempt by the Rhodians, Ptolemy now regrets having fled Alexandria, and 
Cato’s offer to go on an embassy persuades him to think of going back, since he 
takes Cato’s advice and standing seriously; but he is then dissuaded or held back 
by a certain Tryphon .. . (after which point the text fails us). This exegesis is not 
unproblematical, and Professor C. B. R. Pelling suggests in Note B below an al- 
ternative understanding of this passage. 

Except at the end of col. ii (where I am much indebted to Dr R. A. Coles for 
his attempts to realign the damaged fibres), the readings are reasonably secure; 
the more speculative restorations are confined to the notes. A few points of lan- 
guage and syntax deserve notice. If I have correctly located the end of the oratio 
recta, the narrative following the speech consistently employs the historic present. 
It is notable that the yév in 11 2 is not balanced by a following 6€, but ev odv in 1 
g will be picked up by 6¢ in ui 17, if my understanding of the articulation of the 
text is correct. If there is a break in the sense after dvy7c, as 1s proposed, we then 
have a genitive absolute (Katwvoc vmeyxopévov), followed by éxetvov (as the object 
of AapwBaver) which must refer to Cato; thus the subject of the genitive absolute 
is identical with the object of the main verb (see Pelling on Plut. Ant. 53.1, citing 
Nas 16.7 and Ant. 16.5, 22.4, 34.5, Sometimes in order to avoid hiatus, as perhaps 
here—Katwva treydomevor). 

The information in the text does not alter or add to our knowledge of the 
main sequence of events, but there are several minor points of historical interest. 
The reference to Ptolemy’s debts may point to the name Canidius as the creditor, 
a friend of Cato sent to persuade Ptolemy of Cyprus to abdicate (Plut. C. min. 35.2; 
see 1 16 n.). I find no direct reference in the existing sources to Ptolemy Auletes 
having been treated with contempt or arrogance by the Rhodians (ii 2-3, if the 
restoration stands), but this is not intrinsically implausible; note, however, that Plu- 
tarch refers to Ptolemy’s being taken aback by Cato’s treating him as an ordinary 
commoner. If the reference to Tryphon as the one responsible for holding Ptolemy 
back from the proposed return to Alexandria is correct, it will connect neatly with 
an inscription from Philae, SB V 8424: Tpidwv Aco[vi|clov [t]ob véov | Kivardoc 
nK[w| | rapa tHv Tew tHv e[v | B]i{[Aarc]. 
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Finally, authorship. The palaeographical considerations firmly preclude at- 
tribution to the lost Aegyptiaca of Appian, which might have been an attractive 
hypothesis. A likely candidate, on various counts, would appear to be Timagenes 
(Fraser, Ptol. Alex. i 518-19). The hypothesis of an Alexandrian writer turning up on 
a papyrus at Oxyrhynchus has an obvious attraction. Further, Timagenes must have 
been thoroughly familiar with these matters, having been forcibly taken to Rome 
by Gabinius in 55 Bc, only a few years after the events described in our fragment. 
He wrote BiBAva zoAXa of which we know the title of only one (ITepi BactAéwr); 
see FGrH 88 Ti and cf. LXXI 4809. He is cited by Plutarch, Pomp. 49, as the 
source for the fact that Ptolemy left Alexandria under pressure from Theophanes 
of Mitylene, who was scheming to get Pompey a new command. Finally, with all 
due attention to the dangers of circular argument, it is striking how close are the 
details in this fragment to the material in Plutarch, C. min. 35—the hopes placed in 
Pompey, Cato’s wisdom and Bapiryc, Cato’s offer to help restore him, the conflict- 
ing advice of Ptolemy’s diAou. Timagenes could then well be imagined as the (or a) 
main source for Plutarch’s account of this episode (and references to the corruption 
and rapacity of the Roman dévarou would also fit, given what else we know of Ti- 
magenes’ later outspokenness on this subject). The present fragment might, then, 
belong to [Tepi BaciAéwy or one of the other books of Timagenes. If so, it may be 
our first direct testimony for this author. It is, however, also worth noticing P. Med. 
inv. 68.53 (C. Balconi, ‘Rabirio Postumo dioiketes d’Egitto in P. Med. inv. 68.53?” 
Aegyptus 73, (1993) 3-20), of unknown provenance (perhaps Oxyrhynchus or the 
Arsinoite) and assigned to mid 1 Bc to mid 1 AD on palaeographical grounds. ‘This 
has a description of the rapacious behaviour of a certain []éctowoc, who might 
well be Rabirius Postumus. There are no grounds for connecting the Milan frag- 
ment closely with the Oxyrhynchus text (and the hand is certainly different), but 
the content of the latter might provide general support for locating the content of 
the former in the 50s Bc rather than the postulated alternative (Postumus the pre- 
fect of AD 45-7; see Bastianini, PE 17 (1975) 272, ANRW II.10.1 (1988) 505), and an 
anti-Roman tone is congruent with Timagenes’ reputation (FGrH 88 'T3 = Seneca, 
De ira 23.48). This is hypothesis. In Note A below, Professor Pelling suggests that 
Plutarch likely drew on Munatius Rufus, as Timagenes might also have done, and 
makes the case for Munatius as the putative author of the present fragment. 

In addition to the suggestions of Christopher Pelling, which are appended 
below, I am indebted to Dominic Rathbone, Nikolaos Gonis, and above all Peter 
Parsons, who has greatly enhanced my understanding of the text on several key 
points of palaeography, reading, and interpretation. 
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Col. 1 Col. Col. i 
Jwvare Bewy op |... Jrav[ 
]vyxavor rapevrapet[. |... .Y., 
Jec[. Ja duwvuBpwrAewctov 
|. Ada mToAe|  arwipetape 
5 |pxovrwy 5 Aovepyaleraitycpu 
JAn Onde YYCKQLT | UKQATWVOCUTTE 
Jor. yomevoumpecBeucew 
| : nV : eccTyvareEavdpevav 
|eoucuav EKEvovpLevouvrAappa 
10 |aAAo 10 ©verTaxapevTiKarBapu : 
Jwevne TEPOVTIPOCTACTOLAUTAC af 
].«az[], Ae | JoupyracutoAaBwy al 
Mois oe na Tapec vyapavtwund| [ 
Jevol, Jor vn... ,povectepur| [ 
15 | ) 6 i aAucatTam poc 15 pnteKpe| . |trovitwvKa 15 [ 
].. .voperdy av orn, [.]. LJ el rf 
JacreeAn| , |dac .. .xewT [ Ja, weide | af 
|rqvor[ , |xerc tpupwve| | vl], vAopevoc call 
ea) 
Col. i 


4 |_., first, dot at line level and foot of upright curving to the right; second, mght arc 
left-hand part of oval letter, then horizontal at two-thirds height (€ ?) 
oblique with ligature to the foot of 12 |_, top of ascend- 
ing oblique ]|.,€orc 13 |_., first, bottom of oval letter or join of descending oblique and 
upright (e.g. N); second, foot of ascending oblique 15 |., horizontal speck at line level 6 a, 
scattered traces 16 |__., first, short vertical trace level with letter tops; second, traces of high 
descending oblique and scattered traces at line level (a ?); third, short upright or right arc 


77. 
8 |., foot of descending 
y_, trace at line level touching v 


Col. u 

1 v_o, foot of upright or descending oblique with right serif —_[, € or © || eee LCSD. 
speck at mid-height then short ascending oblique at line level; second, upright curving to the left at 
bottom; third, vertical trace at mid-height, then dot at line level; fourth, upright with joins from the 
left at top and bottom —_v_, first, upright with join at top (P?); second, € © o or c 6 7.v, after 
lacuna scattered traces on edge 12 _[, join of mid-stroke of preceding « with a letter (upright?) 
13 ¢ t, horizontal speck at two-thirds height 14 9... .p, first, high horizontal trace; second, right 
end of upper arc; third, top of upright or steeply descending oblique; fourth, or + 16 a, 
scattered traces at mid-height —_v_ 0, upright __L, first, speck at mid-height (part of upright?); 
second, scattered traces on edge; third, short ascending oblique at one-third height then descending 
oblique (bottom left of M?) |, .. first, displaced horizontal or oblique trace; second, two specks 
of ink, one high, the other at mid-height —_|_, traces of high horizontal and confused traces below 
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Col. i Col. 1 
er Steve rope ete 
abouts a ee 
Jec[ Ja duwv UBpw mA€ictov 
| 76AAa TTroXe[ lair wetape- 
5 a|pxovTwy 5 Nov €pyalerat tic pu- 
alAnO7 dé ync Kat ToU Katwvoc vre- 
Jwrec xYomevov mpecBevcew 
Papye etc THY AXeEdvdperav 
|eoucvav exeivov ev ovv AapBa- 
10 | aAdo 10 ve Taxa ev TL Kal Bapd- 
-|wevne TEPOV TMpoC TAC TOLAUTAC 
Jecar|. |, Ae t]oupyiac broAaBwv- 
eee zov Tapecte yap avrar wn6|e- 
Jevol.. Jor vi pnt, ppovectepw[e 
15 | dvadtcat 7a mpoc 15 unre Kpe[t]tTove THY Ka- 
C5 | ,0,v ddedy- T avrov nyey[o|vewl[y] mer 
pata Ttlac te €An[i]dac Bapxetv 7 [ Ja_ewer de x[ 
mpoc [ou |njuov | |xeuc Tpbpuv | Jov[,], , vAopevoc 


al 


17 |. .x, first, horizontal at mid-height; second, thick top of descending oblique; third, small upper 
arc 77 _[, the foot of the right leg of tr extends horizontally to join the foot of an ascending oblique 
a, 4, first, foot of upright and high horizontal (r or T); second, horizontal touching « at two-thirds 


height _[, upright with horizontal join from the right at one-third height (Kk?) 1G lea pakt 
of right arc at mid-height |__, first, traces of upright then thick ascending oblique just below line 
level; second, thick dot at one-third height 19 |,, speck at mid-height 


““".. to repay debts owed to Canidius(?) . . . and the hopes (that?) you place on Pompey . . . 
tolerate(?).” And these things then, after the arrogant behaviour of the Rhodians(?), caused Ptolemy 
to repent greatly of his flight even as (?) Cato was promising to go on an embassy to Alexandria. So 
he (sc. Ptolemy) was anyway for taking him (sc. Cato) up on it, understanding that he was perhaps 
somewhat more weighty for such public duties. For he had the opportunity to obey no-one better 
disposed (or wiser) or better among the contemporary leaders(?). But Tryphon in turn was for delay- 
ing(?),... not(?) wishing...” 


Col. i 
Assuming that the column width is uniform, there will be up to 12 letters missing at the left of 
lines 1-12 and ro~11 letters missing at the left of lines 13-14, which precludes any attempt to extract 


continuous sense. 
5 a|pxovrwy: perhaps a reference to leading Romans whom Plutarch terms duvaro¢ (C. min. 


35.6; apxovroc also occurs in 35.7). 
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15-18 About 5 or 6 letters missing at the left. 

15-16 Reference to the repayment of debts seems very plausible, given the evidence for 
Ptolemy’s borrowing from prominent Romans, of whom the best known, a little later, was Rabirius 
Postumus (Cicero, Rab. Post. 4). 

16 ¢5 |.8.v: perhaps tov Kav]iSvov. The restoration is proposed with some reservations. The 
second trace after the lacuna very well suits the top of a (the only other possibility is A), but the space 
between that and »v is barely adequate for 10. Six letters in the lacuna at the left is certainly a maxi- 
mum (giving a total of 18) but three seems minimal. The historical evidence, circumstantial though 
it is, is attractive. Ptolemy contracted debts to leading Romans. Canidius was a friend of Cato who 
figures prominently in the negotiations with Ptolemy of Cyprus (C. min. 35.2, 37) and could perhaps 
have been a creditor of Auletes. The arguments for identifying him with P. Canidius Crassus, par- 
tisan of Antonius and consul in 40 Bc, are set out at length in M.-C. Ferriés, “La Légende noire de 
P. Canidius Crassus’, Athenaeum n.s. 88 (2000) 413-30; additional documentary evidence for a later and 
substantial financial stake in Egypt on his part would be a welcome accretion to this hypothesis, but 
certainty cannot be claimed; see P. van Minnen, Anc. Soc. 30 (2000) 29-34, APF 47 (2001) 74-80; K. 
Zimmermann, <PE 138 (2002) 133-9. 

17-18 The restorations proposed yield lines of 16 and 17 letters respectively. ac at the beginning 
of 18 is perhaps not out of the question. Despite the loss of the bottoms of letters, |znvov is certain 
and compels [Tou|a7juov. 

[e]xeuc seems the only plausible restoration and forces the presumption of oratio recta (see in- 


trod.). 


Col. 11 

1 Bew is perhaps the end of an infinitive, followed by an imperative (jzépe[ve; cf LSJ s.v. 
Uromeve 11.4), but something more is required: if this is the end of the speech (see introd.), kal tadra 
pev KTA.? 

2 pev is not balanced by dé if my articulation of the text is correct; a usage most commonly but 
not always with mp@rov or mpdtepov (J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (1954) 379). 

2-3 Restore pet[a 77)]v tev ‘Podiwy UBpw? po is attractive and is permitted though hardly 
compelled by the traces at the end of line 2; r@v is more difficult but perhaps just possible if o was 
written in three strokes as it is elsewhere. The context is good, for Cato is in Rhodes (C. min. 35.3). 
Plutarch does not record Ptolemy being arrogantly treated by the Rhodians, but as a new detail it 
would not be implausible. An obvious alternative in this historical context would be the name of the 
Alexandrian ambassador Dion (Pros. Ptol. 16749, 16797; cf. Huss, Agypten in hellenistischer Zeit 687-8), but 
I can think of no syntactical restoration that would support this. 

4-6 petapedov épyalerar tHe duyye: cf. Isocrates, xvmt.21.5 (tn Callimachum), Kai et wev Epa 
peTapedov TH TOAEL THY TeTpaypevwv, Dem. 61.11, dBavarov Toic iotcw epyaletar 76Oov. 

6-9 One hypothesis is that there is a break in the sense between ¢vyjc and «ai. The alternative 
is that it comes at the end of line 8: ‘these things . . . caused Ptolemy to repent of his flight and [or 
even as] Cato was promising . . .’. Against this is the awkward placing of the genitive absolute at the 
end of the period. In favour of it are the facts that wev ody in i g should stand at the beginning of 
a new period (Denniston, GP 470) and that éxeivoy must refer to Cato (see introd.). 

g-11 AapPaver: or perhaps ‘took him on’, but see Pelling’s Note B below. 

Taxa pev te Kat: cf. e.g. Thuc. 8.94.2 and many post-classical authors, e.g. Jos. BF 5.534-3. 

Baporepov: here perhaps ‘weighty’ in a positive sense (LSJ s.v. Bapuc 4), rather than ‘severe’ in 
a pejorative sense (as in C. min. 35.5). For the latter we would need something to indicate that Ptolemy 
wanted to take Cato along even though he understood that he was rather heavy-handed, and that is 
not the force of TAXA bev TL Kal. 
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14 . ppovectépa|u: the first two traces are inconclusive, but perhaps favour éudpovecrépw[t (cf. 
C. min. 35.7) or eddpovectépw{c rather than cwppovectépw|t. 

16-17 apxew is reasonably secure. The suggestion for what precedes I owe to Peter Parsons. 
The restoration of 7y¢u[6]vw[v] is extremely tentative; it gives very good sense but can only be said 
to be compatible with the exiguous surviving traces. 

17-18 7 [. Ja, ewer de x«[: I suggest ra[plareiver 5€ x[al (6)] | Tptidwy: the reading of 
7a[p]aretve is not difficult apart from the T, which will have lost the left-hand part of the top-stroke; 
but za[p]ayeiver seems to lead nowhere. For the force of 3€ «ai (= ad), perhaps see Denniston, GP 305. 

18 For ‘Tryphon, see introd. The sense, if correctly understood, would suggest BovAsuevoc 
(compatible with traces?), preceded by a negative of some sort. C. min. 35.7 has Ptolemy dissuaded by 
his friends from following Cato’s advice. 


A. K. BOWMAN 


Two notes added by Professor C. B. R. Pelling 
Note A 


It is highly likely that Plutarch draws the material for this section not from Timagenes but from 
Munattus Rufus, probably via Thrasea Paetus (so J. Geiger, Athen. 57 (1979) 48-72 at 50-52). Munatius 
was an eye-witness of these events, figuring several times in Plutarch’s narrative of Cato’s Cypriot 
expedition (36.5, 37.1-9). Plutarch indeed quotes his work at 37.1, noting that ‘Munatius published 
his own book on Cato, which Thrasea took and followed as his main authority’ and continuing Aé- 
yeu. . . : the syntax makes it clear that the ‘he’ is there Munatius rather than Thrasea, though it need 
not follow that Plutarch knows the work at first hand rather than through a citation in Thrasea. At 
25.2 he has similarly quoted as his source for an anecdote of Cato’s private life “Thrasea, who gives as 
his authority Munatius, Cato’s friend and close companion’. Valerius Maximus also quotes Munatius 
for Cato’s impeccable treatment of Cyprus’ royal wealth: id Munatius Rufus Cypriacae expeditionis fidus 
comes scriptis suas signaficat (4.3.2). 

The Cypriot section is one of several passages in Plutarch’s Life that are peculiarly rich in nar- 
rative colour, and where Munatius is named as a source or it is noted that he was present (9, 25, 27, 
30; Geiger, loc. cit.; Pelling, JAS 99 (1979) 82, 85 = Plutarch and History (2002) 10, 13). If Munatius is 
Plutarch’s source, our fragment too may well be Munatius. Nothing precludes Munatius from having 
written in Greek; his philosophical interests and emphasis would have made this appropriate. Com- 
pare the works on Brutus a little later: Jacoby assumes that Empylus wrote in Greek (FGrH 191), and 
for all we know Bibulus may have written in Greek as well (Plut. Brut. 13.3, 23.7). The use of dramatic 
dialogue would fit Munatius’ manner, if he hes behind C. min. 9.2, 25.4-11, 30.5, and 37.4-9. 

Equally, Timagenes—a much better-known author—certainly remains a strong possibility, for 
the reasons given in the introduction above. It is possible that Timagenes himself was drawing on 
Munatius, and that could explain the closeness of this account to Plutarch. 


Note B 

The present tenses in col. 11 might indeed be historic presents, as suggested above, but: 

(a) that interpretation of zapecz: in particular seems strained: historic presents more naturally 
recreate a past event as it would have seemed to onlookers or participants at the time, less naturally 
describe a continuing state of affairs in the past. 

(6) AapBaver seems hard to interpret as ‘was . . . for taking him (sc. Cato) up on it’ (the transla- 
tion suggested above), or as ‘took him on’ (the alternative suggested in the commentary): it is easier 
to interpret as ‘took Cato with him’, especially just after Cato’s offer to serve on an embassy. Yet it is 
clear from Plutarch’s account that the journey never took place. 
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(c) Bapirepov ‘in a positive sense’ is rare, and the instances quoted in LSJ s.v. r.iv do not include 
any where it is used of persons. As the comm. above notes, that interpretation also requires taking 
the word in a different way from its use of Cato at C. min. 35.5, where it is coupled with ‘arrogance’. 
The rest of the sentence is also in that case odd: ‘more’ weighty than what? Presumably than Ptolemy 
himself, but if so mpoc tac Tolavtac Aettoupyiac is an awkward way of continuing the comparison of 
the two. Aecroupyia is the appropriate word for a magistrate’s duty or for a task performed by a citizen 
for his state: Cato would be returning to reconcile Ptolemy with his enemies, which might be a ‘public 
duty’ for Cato but would be strangely described as such for Ptolemy himself. In the negative sense, 
‘more heavy-handed (than he should be)’ is easy, and there is then no comparison with Ptolemy; but 
then the combination 1s difficult both with AapBaver, as noted in the commentary above, and with the 
following positive remarks on Cato’s wisdom (or good will) and virtue. 


These difficulties can be met if we follow the hint given by éyevc and assume that this column 
too represents oratio recta—but in this case oratio recta of Ptolemy’s nefarious ‘friends’, the ¢iAo. of C. 
min. 35.7, who will go on to persuade Ptolemy not to abandon his flight but to go on to Rome. We 
would have to assume that this mzse-en-scéne would have been made clear in the gap of perhaps 4 lines 
or more at the bottom of col. 1. These worried friends would first be noting that Ptolemy ‘is’ regret- 
ting his decision and changing his mind: the present tenses are on this reading wholly explicable. 
A particular extra concern, however 1i 6-8 are punctuated, is that Cato is offering to accompany him 
to Alexandria, and Ptolemy ‘is’ taking him along, The AapBave: is now unproblematic, as the jour- 
ney has not yet been abandoned. These friends have every reason to worry that Cato will be more 
heavy-handed than they think appropriate or desirable, as the sequel in Plutarch’s narrative goes on 
to demonstrate. Yet the reason for their alarm is precisely the combination of positive qualities that 
a Roman, or even a less self-interested observer, would acknowledge, his wisdom (éudpovectépwe on 
this interpretation is to be preferred to evdpovecrépax) and moral superiority. The implication is that 
the friends should urge Ptolemy to abandon his change of heart, and to go on to Rome. Possibly the 
oratio recta ends at this point, and if so Tryphon, presumably another ‘friend’, will then be about to put 
the alternative case for (?) ‘delaying’ any approach to Ptolemy—unavailinely, as Plutarch’s account 
makes clear. Or possibly the oratio recta is continuing, and the speaker is addressing Tryphon’s reluc- 
tance. This all fits well into the context explained by Plutarch. 
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4941. A TuHrasyLLAN INTERPRETATION OF PLATO’s THEAETETUS 


114/44(d) Tr. 1 9.3 x 10.1 cm Second half of second century 
Plate VI 


A single principal fragment containing the final fourteen lines of one column 
and the final six line-beginnings of a second column to its right, with an inter- 
columnium of 1.5 cm.; two further small fragments of uncertain location, only one 
of them with any legible traces of writing. A column width of around 30 letters = 
c.8.cm. Back blank. 

The script consists of upright, oval capitals (i.e. exhibiting some vertical ex- 
tension) related to the Formal Mixed style, but basically bilinear (top and bottom 
line violated only by 1, $, and x); in this respect it bears a resemblance to some of 
the better-known earlier examples of the mixed style: e.g. 1 26 = P. Lond. Lit. 129 
(Roberts, GLH 19a; Demosthenes, Provemia), X 1234 (Plate 1v; Alcaeus), and IV 
665 (Plate 1; History of Sicily)—all assigned to the second century. Our specimen 
is penned more rapidly than these, and so exhibits more connection of letters and 
other cursive features, in addition to the supra-linear stroke to represent nu at the 
ends of lines (inception datable to the second half of the second century, according 
to Turner, GMAW’ introd. p. 17). For an objectively dated comparison, see P. Mich. 
3 (Roberts, GLH 15c; Dioscorides, De materia medica), which bears a date of AD 190 
on the verso. 

It is impossible to be sure that the raised point and following space in i 10 were 
accompanied by a diple or paragraphos at the lost line-beginning, but in view of the 
dipla at the line beginnings of 11 5 and 6, the former seems probable (cf. XLVII 
pp. 38-9). At line endings a wedge-shaped line-filler is occasionally used. Iota ad- 
script 1s consistently written. The same applies to the raised point in 1 7, if this has 
been correctly deciphered (possible doubt arising from the weak break in the syntax 
to which it would have to correspond). 

The suggestions of Professor Harold Tarrant, Professor Apostolos Pierris, Pro- 
fessor Antonio Carlini, and the General Editors in correspondence are gratefully 
acknowledged, as are the comments of discussion groups at the Scuola Normale 
Superiore, Pisa, and the Université de Paris 1. It is a great pleasure to be able to join 
other contributors to this volume in honouring Peter Parsons and John Rea. ‘They 
gave me my first introduction to the Oxyrhynchus Papyri decades ago, and have 
set a standard for papyrological research that continues to serve as an inspiration. 
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Fra 
Col. i Col. 1 
[..... JnBove[,...]8o8uxf 4-5 Jwa> i 
[J pero [... Jwocrmvmepiras rf 
[.... Jaret... ,], reravmapexone xl 
[.....].Werol... Jarvdocryvmepto “| 
5 £.... dof IpGornro [..., Jadsavmepi 5 > af 
[.... ]eéncderourw [6-7 ] 7 covroc, eo 
[ 2-3 it B, _OnemuTwube| | le [. it THU [ 2-3 |guctyc 
[ Jexauzo [ |rexocrnvopictixnvTek| 2-6 
[| .[.]. petexnvpefodovdidackovtec> 
10 [  Japdiroywcpevekewvou odeFeaTy 
[ ] capdidoEl |KatBovAerautrepu 
[J]. cermune.[......] acavacevates 
A ctor eo ree. | dperavzp [, ]vdva 
( eerph | vypovevcewcava 
rr 
|7ope 
|pevou 
Jvyap 
Fr. rcol.i 
2 |_, vertical trace _[, prob. ¢ 3 7: right end of horizontal or descending stroke, 
suggesting A,€ ora Tr corrected from € by overwriting, probably scribendo 4 H, M, or TT, or 
possibly 1 or N 5 .v:@,00orw o [: 6,6, 0, or Cc, followed by left end of low horizontal, 
suggesting A, Z, or 3 6 vr: the vertical stroke of y is too far to the right, but this seems to be 
due to distortion of the papyrus; without such rectification, the sequence of traces would have sug- 
gested rather YT _r: top of final vertical —__r_: right arc of curved letter, almost certainlyo —c_: 
part of a vertical stroke, followed after a break in the papyrus by a raised dot or the right-hand end 
of a vertical stroke; possibly r, €, 4, or 1 followed by a raised point 7 _y: top of final vertical, 


matching H,1,M,N,or71t  j, 6: bottom of oval or circular letter (€, ©, 0, or c) and foot of upright 
].: minimal low trace of ink _r: base of vertical, suggesting H, 1, M,N, ort The apparent raised 


point may be followed by a space, as in 10 8 _[: beginning of a, a, or x 9g Iwo bases 
of verticals 10 After vox raised point followed by space int | 8 7A, © (Crate) i hs 
high perpendicular junction i: Gor'e |. : upright with join from left at the bottom (N?) 


13 |. .: top half of high vertical, almost certainly 1, followed by low horizontal, compatible with a, 
z,orz _[: thick traces of rising oblique, compatible with a, —‘|_, bottom of upright with hook 
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Fr 1 


Col. i 

Le Rae Indoucl, pe}Boducl ua 
Reape J wevoc| ap]wocriy epi 7a(v) 
Pe Jatwv [wpaypjareiay mapexope- 


[.. mpo]yidero [yap 6 Kp]arvdoc, tiv repi 6- 

5 [vouat]wv [6]pOdrnT0c S[iSack|adtav mrepi- 
oe! |: €&jc b€ robrax [6 Ocait]yToc odroci, 
[ka]¢ wev bx emt ra Oc[lali[r]Arwe [6 Coldicryc 
[r]e kai IToA[i|ruxdc, rHv SpuctixHy re K[al ray 
[d].[a]epetixrny péBodo0v SidacKovtec, 

10 [avlaupir6ywe pev exeivor, 6 dé Oeairn- 
[T]oc dupiddé[we, eet] Kat BodrAeTau rept 
[e]aectHunc €[Ket rAG|vac avackevalu(v) 
[de] ?Eae Ta [emt tade alvdpl, Tav Tpi[@]v dra- 


[Aoy]av tylv ex tic] prnpwovetdcewc aval[arvéw 


Fr 2 
|7ope- 
|puevou 
lv yap 
toright,asof N _[: top of upright on edge 14 ],: scattered traces on broken surface | _: 


dot at line level on edge 


Fr rcol.u 
1 Base of curved letter, probably first of line 2 Upright, probably u or 1 6 ‘Two 
low traces of verticals, the second descending further than the first 


Ene 
1 Minimal and indecipherable traces (letter feet) 


*... methodical . . . provide a harmonized study about . . . . For the Cratylus used to be sung as 
a prelude, [bringing in] (his) teaching on correctness of names. Directly after it comes this (dialogue), 
the Theaetetus, and, following upon the Theaetetus, the Sophist and Statesman, which teach the methods of 
definition and division. They do this transparently, whereas the Theaetetus does so ambiguously, since 
he also aims there, in eliminating errors about knowledge, to demonstrate those points that bear upon 
the individual man (Theaetetus), with the three dialogues [showing that] the unfolding, as a result of 
a memory process, [of innate concepts . . .|’ 
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In our modern editions of Plato the dialogues are ordered in tetralogies. Thus volume 1 of 
the OCT contains the first tetralogy, consisting of Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, followed by 
the second, consisting of Cratylus, Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman. This canonical arrangement is due to 
Thrasyllus, who in addition to his philosophical scholarship is also notable for having served as court 
astrologer to the emperor Tiberius (died ap 36). Despite being generally rejected or ignored by the 
other Platonist thinkers of later antiquity, his tetralogical ordering had a decisive effect on the codex 
tradition. Comparisons have been made to Andronicus’ reported role, in the mid to late first century 
BG, in establishing the canonical ordering of Aristotle’s works. 

There can be little doubt that, in explaining the purpose of the Theaetetus, the present frag- 
ment locates it in Thrasyllus’ second tetralogy, for which cf. DL 3.58: devrépa tetpadoyia, Ac jyeirac 
Kpartvaoc 7 repi 6p0drtyntoc dvomatwv, AoyiKoc: Oeaityntroc 7 wept emucTHuNC, meipactikoc: Codictyc 
7} TEpt Tob dvtoc, AoytKoc: IToAitiKdc 7 Tept Bactretac, AoyrKoc. 

It is impossible to say with confidence that Thrasyllus is the fragment’s author, but the following 
considerations favour the possibility: 

1) Although there were other tetralogists, we know of no other writer on Plato who adopted 
Thrasyllus’ ordering (beyond the bare report of DL 3.61 that Thrasyllus ‘and some (others)’ follow 
it), and of many who adopted alternative orderings. These start with Thrasyllus’ predecessor Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, who had in fact organized Plato’s works into trilogies, placing Sophist, States- 
man, and Cratylus in his second trilogy but Theaetetus in his fourth (DL 3.61-2). Thrasyllus, who also 
organized Democritus’ works into tetralogies, was almost certainly the originator of tetralogical ar- 
rangements of the Platonic corpus, as is fully argued by H. Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism (Ithaca, N.Y., 
1993). A certain Dercyllides, of unknown date, is reported to have advocated the same first tetralogy 
as Thrasyllus (Albinus, Jnr. 4), but there is little reason to think that he adopted the whole ‘Thrasyllan 
ordering, and still less to think that he anticipated it (cf. also J. Mansfeld, Prolegomena: Questions to be Set- 
tled before the Study of an Author, or a Text (1994) 64). Even Theon of Smyrna, who was heavily influenced 
by Thrasyllus and quoted him extensively, adopted his own tetralogical ordering of the corpus rather 
than replicate the Thrasyllan one (Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism 58-72). 

2) Thrasyllus proposed the tetralogical scheme, not as his own editorial device, but as represent- 
ing Plato’s original ordering: according to him, Plato actually ‘published’, or ‘edited’, the dialogues in 
tetralogies (DL 3.56). The present fragment says nothing about publication, but does likewise appar- 
ently purport to recount the original educational use of the dialogues in the early Academy: hence in 
line 4 the imperfect zpo]7ude70. 

3) Two terminological details match our evidence for Thrasyllus’ usage. (a) At 7, the unusual ézi 
+ dative to describe one dialogue as continuing another in a tetralogy seems to be Thrasyllan (see 7 n. 
below); (6) in 11ff., the use of ézre’] Kat BotAerar . . . [de]’€ar «7X. to convey Plato’s authorial inten- 
tions (see further below, 11-14. n.) mirrors what Thrasyllus, ‘as reported at DL 3.57, says about Plato’s 
intentions in the first tetralogy: wapadeiEar yap BovrAeTau KTA. 

In constructing his tetralogical schema, ‘Thrasyllus labelled each dialogue generically: AoyiKdc, 
mreipactikoc, 7OuKdc, etc. For example the first tetralogy, which displays in the person of Socrates 
a paradigm of the philosophical life, consists of one ‘peirastic’ dialogue (Euthyphro) and three ‘ethical’ 
(Apology, Crito, Phaedo), following a favoured pattern according to which a tetralogy typically consisted 
of three dialogues of a single generic type appropriate to the group’s overall function, plus one odd 
man out, analogous to the satyr play that was combined with a tragic trilogy to make up a full dra- 
matic tetralogy (DL 3.56; see Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism 70-72). Along these same lines, the second 
tetralogy (see DL 3.58, quoted above) consisted of one ‘peirastic’ dialogue, namely the Theaetetus, and 
three ‘logical’ ones. 

The new fragment for the first time elucidates what this particular 3 + 1 arrangement amounted 
to. (For past suggestions, which find some measure of support in the new papyrus, cf. M. Dunn, 
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‘Iamblichus, Thrasyllus and the Reading Order of the Platonic Dialogues’, in R. B. Harris (ed.), The 
Significance of Neoplatonism (1976) 59-80, esp. 63-4; Mansfeld, Prolegomena, esp. 70; and A. Dunshirn, 
‘In welcher Reihenfolge die Dialoge Platons lesen?’, Gymnasium 115 (2008) 103-22, esp. 110-12.) The 
tetralogy’s overarching theme is, it seems, the methodology for acquiring the ideal philosophical 
knowledge that the first tetralogy has already advertised. The second tetralogy’s main thrust is thus 
‘logical’, in the broad sense of this term which includes both inferential method and epistemology. Its 
solitary peirastic dialogue, i.e. the one that tests and finds wanting the views of others, is the Theaetetus, 
whose main task is to clear away a series of misconceptions about what knowledge is (perception, 
true belief, true belief plus an account), thereby indirectly pointing to the term’s correct Platonic 
definition. As a result this dialogue’s more far-reaching task, to teach philosophical method, remains 
somewhat hidden (10~11). The other three members of the tetralogy are straightforwardly ‘logical’. 
The first is the Cratylus, devoted to ‘correctness of names’. The other two are the Sophist and Statesman, 
which serve as paradigms of methodology, consolidating and amplifying the hints already given by 
the Theaetetus as to how knowledge is really constituted. 

The work from which the fragment derives was either closely dependent on Thrasyllus or, at 
least as likely, by Thrasyllus himself: Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism, argues that Thrasyllus may have set 
out his full tetralogical schema in an ‘Introduction to the reading of Plato’s dialogues’. However, the 
present fragment would be unlikely to derive from a work of precisely that character, since it is clearly 
focusing ultimately on just one dialogue, the Theaetetus, rather than on the tetralogy or tetralogies as 
such. The author pays special attention to the 7heaetetus, not only by going into greater detail about its 
content and function, but also by referring to it as ‘this dialogue, the Theaetetus’ (fr. 1.16, 6 Ocair|nroc 
ovtoci). The deictic pronoun, if correctly read here, opens the possibility (kindly suggested by Pro- 
fessor A. Pierris) that the text was in fact a commentary on that dialogue, even if no commentaries 
by Thrasyllus are attested in our sources. If so, the fragment would almost certainly come from the 
commentary’s introductory section—corresponding to Anon. Jn Platonis Theaetetum (CPF m1) 2.11-3.25, 
where in his own introductory section this Middle Platonist commentator compares two rival views 
as to how the Theaetetus is related to the Sophist, neither of them being exactly the Thrasyllan view 
proposed in the present fragment. 


Fr. 1 Col. i 
1-4 These lines defy exact reconstruction. But the theme seems to be the harmonized study 
(ap|uoornv . . . [apayyjareiav) that the four dialogues combine to offer. This musical metaphor, 


which will continue with zpo]|jidero in 4, may have already started in lines 1-2, where e|@odcx[ov 
duc]ua could be restored. Fittingly, harmonic theory was Thrasyllus’ own major area of specialization 
(texts in Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism 222-7). 

3, Jatwyv. Since the tetralogy is meant to be about philosophical method, one might expect 
Cnty latwv or Pewpynu|atwr. 

4-6 Cf. DL 3.57, quoting Thrasyllus with regard to the first tetralogy: diAaic re xpyrau [sc. 
Plato; see first paragraph of 11-14 n.] taic émypadaic Kab’ Exactov Tav BiBAiwv, TH ev amo Tov 
dvéuaroc, 7H S€ amd Tod mpayparoc. In then setting out the tetralogies, Thrasyllus systematically 
gives each dialogue its full disjunctive title, for example (58) Kparvdoc 7} [epi dpbornt0c dvopatwr, 
as echoed in the present passage, albeit without its explicit use as title plus subtitle. Thrasyllus (see 
11-14 n.) believed the subtitles to go back to Plato, and they certainly predated Thrasyllus himself by 
centuries (cf. Mansfeld, Prolegomena 71-4), because that of the Phaedo, ITepi ysuyx7jc (for which cf. also 
Anon. In Plat. Tht. 48.9-10, possibly close in date to Thrasyllus), was already used by Callimachus 
(Epigr. 23.2—4). 

4 mpo|jdero: the imperfect suggests that the author purports to be describing the regular 
practice of the early Academy. 
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5 8{u5ack|adéay is due to Professor Tarrant, who also suggests zepi|[aa7@v (‘joining on’?) in 
5-6. For the latter, zepx|[AaBav, ‘incorporating’, is another option, and a third is zrepu[éxwyr, ‘includ- 
ing’ (suggested by Professor Carlini, who cites the parallels of DL 1.112 and Diodorus 2.1.1). This last 
fits the lacuna, provided we assume that it was followed by a space like that in line 11. The first two 
treat the Cratylus as appending an extra topic to the ensuing trilogy, the third as simply including it 
in its contents. Since the topic of ‘correctness of names’ was recognized as the theme of the Cratylus, 
one might hope to avoid a reading which makes this topic merely ‘included’ in it, and hence prefer 
one of the first two suggestions. The author considers the methodology of attaining knowledge to 
be the dominant theme of the whole tetralogy, and this would make it natural for him to treat the 
official topic of the Cratylus, correctness of names, as somehow subsidiary or ancillary (jomed on’ or 
‘incorporated’) to the tetralogy’s purpose. On the other hand, he could, if zrep:|[éxwv were read, have 
it in mind that the question ‘How are we to obtain knowledge?’ is already becoming a focal question 
by the end of the Cratylus (337d—340e), a point of view from which it would indeed be true that cor- 
rectness of names is merely ‘included’ among the dialogue’s themes. 

6 The restoration of this line is primarily due to Professor Pierris. 

6-11 Following the Cratylus, the ensuing trilogy of Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman is seen as turning 
to the methodology by which knowledge is to be attained. The latter two, being supreme exhibitions 
of definition by the method of division, are direct lessons in philosophical method. The Theaetetus, 
which is prefaced to them (for the use of ézi in 7, see n. below), is only indirectly or covertly about 
method, since in it Plato’s main aim is to eliminate Theaetetus’ wrong definitions of knowledge and 
thus prepare the ground for what will emerge from the entire trilogy as the correct account of know- 
ledge. Knowledge, in the author’s view, turns out to depend on the full articulation of our innate 
concepts by the process of recollection, a process that is presumably here identified with the dialecti- 
cal mapping of interrelated Forms through the method of division. The Theaetetus, with its portrayal 
of Socrates as midwife, sketches the correct means of arriving at knowledge as one of intellectual 
parturition from our own innate resources; and the Sophist and Statesman go on to show in detail what 
the complete attainment of that parturition is like. 

7 The unusual ézi + dative, used here to describe dialogues as ‘following’ others in a tetralogy, 
concurs with Albinus’ report of Thrasyllus’ first tetralogy (Prolog. 4.10), émt tovrouc [sc. Euthyphro and 
Apology| tov Kpitwva xrA.). As Professor Most has plausibly suggested to me, it could be a usage de- 
rived from the title E7woyic. This title had already been applied in the early Academy to the dialogue 
believed to have been compiled by Plato’s secretary Philip of Opus, which was accepted by Thrasyllus 
in his ninth tetralogy as the authentic sequel to the Laws, Néjwou (DL 3.60). It may be meant (as Pro- 
fessor Manetti suggests to me) to express a closer continuity than the simple €&jc dé rod7wx in line 6. 
The latter describes the relation of the Cratylus to a trilogy that it prefaces without either significantly 
anticipating its content or being part of a single dramatic sequence. 

11-14 It is unclear from the run of the text whether the subject of BovAerar . . . [de] i€ar is 
(a) ‘the Theaetetus’ or (b) ‘Plato’, the reverential omission of whose name is a common feature of 
Platonist literature. But a striking parallel from Diogenes Laertius may help. DL 3.57 is reporting 
Thrasyllus’ tetralogies: tpwrnv ev obv tetpadoylav TiOnce THY Kowny bTdbecw exoucav. mapadet~at 
yap BovAeras orotoc av ein 6 Tov didocogov Bioc. It has generally been held (and argued by Tar- 
rant, Thrasyllan Platonism 91) that the subject of this latter passage is Thrasyllus, but the parallel in 
the papyrus now favours taking it either, in correspondence with option (a), as ‘the tetralogy’, or, 
with option (4), as ‘Plato’. Of these, the second is marginally favoured by the fact that in the next 
sentence of Diogenes Laertius (quoted above, 4-6 n.) the unnamed subject said to use double titles 
for dialogues is not very likely to be ‘the tetralogy’ but could very well continue to be ‘Plato’. On 
either reading, it is Plato whose intentions are in both texts said to be didactic: his first tetralogy 
started off the entire didactic project by displaying Socrates’ conduct in his last days as a paradigm 
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of the philosophical life; the second continued by teaching how we too can attain philosophical 
knowledge. 

For the author’s definition of knowledge, including the suggested completion évé|[mrvéu], 
cf. Anon. Jn Plat. Tht. 47-37-48.7: €v 6€ 7@ bibackew abrode [rapleckebaler (sc. Socrates) [todc] 
pavOavovrac [Aéyer|y repli tav T[pay|uarwv, dvanti[c]ewy attav tac ducixdc evoiac Kal 
diapOpav. Kal rodto aKddo[v]Oov rad doypatt TO Tac Aeyouévac pabycerc dvapvjcerc €[f|vafc] «[al] 
macav avOpwrov puyny rebeacbat Ta dvta Kal dSetv avry ovK evOécewc pabyuatwv GAL dvapvhcewe. 
Like this author, our author turns out to hold this same Middle Platonist position that knowledge 
is acquired by ‘unfolding’ or ‘articulating’ one’s innate (Euguror or ducixat) evvovae into full-scale 
definitions, an interpretation that combines the Platonic theory that all learning is recollection, the 
portrayal of Socrates in the Theaetetus as an intellectual midwife bringing to birth others’ embry- 
onic ideas, and the elaborate methodology for articulating definitions deployed in the Sophist and 
Statesman. 

With the author’s view of the Theaetetus’ strategy, cf. Anon. In Plat. Tht. 2. 52-3.25, according to 
whom Plato uses the dialogue to refute a series of wrong views about what knowledge is, converging 
on but deliberately stopping short of the correct one. 

14 €k 7Hc] uvnpLovevdcewc. This rare noun is otherwise attested only in Epicurus, Nat. 25 (34.19.2 
Arrighetti*) and Origen, Jn Ev. Jo. 206.3, 208.6. In neither author does it refer to Platonic recollection, 
simply meaning ‘memory’ or ‘remembering’, a sense that however is perfectly suitable to the present 
passage. It is possible that a compound should be restored instead: either é« cup]urnpovedcewc or 
€€ aro|uvnwovedcewc. However, neither term has any link to Platonic recollection that would com- 
mend it as obviously preferable. The former is a Pyrrhonist technical term for joint-memory of two or 
more items, and the latter very rare word would be more likely to connote ‘recounting’ than simple 
remembering. A final possibility would be e€ dva]uvypovedcewc, but not only is the noun unattested 
but the cognate verb avapyvnpovedw has only three attestations, none of them linking it to Platonic 
recollection; and the prefix would sit awkwardly with the immediately following dva- compound. 
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29 4B.48/B(2—4)b 12.4 x 9.5 cm Third century 
Plate VI 


The tops of two consecutive columns from a papyrus roll, written across the 
fibres on the back of a document. The line beginnings of the first column are not 
preserved, but the second column is almost complete in width, with only a small 
lacuna in the first four lines and a few letters missing from the end of lines. The 
intercolumnium ranges between 1.5 and 2 cm. The papyrus, irregularly broken on 
all sides, has an upper margin 2 cm high. Over the centre of col. ii, at the top of 
the margin, there appears an incomplete and uncertain trace of ink (an ascending 
oblique), which probably represents a column number (on the practice of number- 
ing columns in papyrus rolls, see 4935 introd.). ‘The exact number of lines missing 
from the bottom of the columns is uncertain. The document on the front appears 
to be a land survey (names, cardinal points, aroura symbol, numbers) written in 
a second-century hand. 
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The text is written in a medium-sized, slightly sloping specimen of the ‘se- 
vere’ or ‘formal mixed’ style, but the contrast between broad and narrow (€, 6, C) 
letters is not as pronounced as in e.g. GLH 1gb (dated to the first half of the third 
century because of a land survey ‘most probably of the reign of Gallienus’ on its 
back). The hand is only roughly bilinear. p, y, >, +, and occasionally t have long 
descenders relative to other letters, which sometimes curve leftwards at the bottom 
(cf. GMAW? 27). a is consistently angular. € has a protruding midstroke. 3 (i 11) is 
made in three strokes. has angular flanks, its left-hand side being markedly larger 
than the right-hand one. The center of is almost flat, with only a slight rise. ‘The 
hand may be assigned to the early third century. 

The only lectional signs in evidence are three diaereses over « (i1 9, 12) and v (ii 
8), which are employed organically to separate vowels between words. The scribe 
writes iota adscript at the one place we expect it (i 10). Elision is effected, but not 
marked (1 7, 14). There are some minor mechanical errors in the text (see 113-14 n. 
on Mec|cynvi{ar), 1 11 n. on adv vdwp), but whether they are due to the scribe or his 
exemplar cannot be determined with any certainty. 

The text belongs to a paroemiographical treatise, that is, a discursive collec- 
tion of proverbs (parowmuat) appearing in literature, accompanied by explanations 
of their origins and usage. The following paroumiai are expounded in the preserved 
portions of the papyrus (for ease of reference I will be referring to these proverbs 
by the numbers assigned to them here): 


1) The end of a discussion of the proverb avr’ 6x7w (1 1-7). 
2) A group of quotations from Menander that invoke Apaf.o. as paradigms 
of garrulity (1 8-16), whose explanation is not extant: 

(a) [ApaB.oc a]dA[n7]7¢ (for the restoration see 1 8-14 n.), a known proy- 
erb that is newly attributed to the Aanephoros, followed by two themati- 
cally related verses: 

(b) ApaBiov é&ed[pnxa cd|uBovdAov wavy from an unknown play (fr. 634 
K.—A.; zavv is new and completes the verse); 

(c) ApaB.ov [dp’ eyw Kexiv|nk’ ayyeAlov (fr. 31 KA.) from the Messenia. 

3) A digressive story illustrating the saying zpdc dvo0 08d’ 6 ‘Hpakdijc (ii I-11). 
The proverb itself is not preserved and must have been cited in the lost 
lower portion of col. i, but it is clearly deducible from the explanation in 
col. i (see 1 I-12 n.). 


All these proverbs recur in the directly transmitted paroemiographical collections 
(on which see generally K. Rupprecht, R.-E. xvmt.4 1735-78, s.v. Paroimiographot). 
Their order of presentation in the papyrus, however, is almost identical to that 
evinced by the so-called ‘Athoan recension’ of Zenobius, the early-second-century 
author of a paroemiographical work in three books (cf. Suda € 73, s.v. ZnvoBuoc, 
and see W. Bithler, <enobw Athor Proverbia i (1987) 33-7). This group of manuscripts, 
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which takes its name from a fourteenth-century codex discovered by Emmanuel 
Miller in 1864 on Mt. Athos (now Par. suppl. 1164 = M), is believed to represent 
a more faithful version of the work of Zenobius than the so-called ‘vulgate recen- 
sion’ known since the Renaissance (all of whose representatives ultimately descend 
from Par. 3070 = P; henceforth ‘Zen. vul.’ = Leutsch et Schneidewin, Corpus paroe- 
mugraphorum graecorum 1 1-175). Unlike the latter, the Athoan recension preserves 
a non-alphabetic ordering of the proverbs, contains many superior readings, and 
separates the proverbs of Zenobius (collections 1-3), in what is probably their 
original book division, from those of other collections (collections 4—5, containing 
Ps.-Plutarch’s proverbs and an anonymous collection, all of which are mixed up 
in the alphabetized vulgate tradition). Unfortunately, all the representatives of the 
Athoan recension are incomplete and omit a number of proverbs that very prob- 
ably occurred in Zenobius; moreover, the explanations of proverbs offered therein 
are often severely abridged versions. The ‘Athoan recension’, therefore, despite 
being more reliable than the vulgate tradition, does not necessarily correspond to 
Zenobius’ original work in its full breadth and ¢pszssima verba. 

The coincidences in the order of the proverbs between 4942 and the Athoan 
recension of Zenobius are as follows: 


1) mavt’ 6KTw — Jen Ath 13 (= Zen.vul. v 70) 
2) [ApaBroc alvaA[nr] Hc = Len Ane 14 = Zens vols 30) 
3) (rpdc S00 088’ 6 ‘HpakdAyjc) ~ Zen. Ath. 15 (= Zen. vul. v 49) 


(Book 1 of the Athoan recension of Zenobius has not yet been edited by Buhler, 
who produced only an edition of Book 1 to date in his enobu Athoi Proverbia, but 
the readings of M can be consulted for now in M. E. Miller, Mélanges de littérature 
grécque (1868) 349; see also Buhler, in Serta Turyniana (1974) 430, for some minor vari- 
ants among manuscripts of the Athoan recension in relation to these three prov- 
erbs.) Menander’s frr. 634 and 31 K.—A. are admittedly not present in the Athoan 
Zenobius; but this can be easily attributed to the latter’s abridged state. In effect, 
the two Menandrian verses are quoted as derived from the saying ApaPuoc avAnryc 
in the heterogeneous medieval paroemiographical collection known as the Proverbia 
Coisliniana (see i 8-14.n.). Furthermore, the lemma Apafioc ayyedoc, based on one 
of the Menandrian verses (fr. 31 K.—A.), appears with an explanation deriving it 
from the proverb ApaBuoc adAnryc in the vulgate recension of Zenobius (Zen. vul. 
1 58) as well as in the Suda and Hesychius (s.v. ApaBioc ayyedoc). The conclusion 
is hard to avoid that Menander’s verses had occurred originally in Zenobtus, but 
fell out from the abridged version of the Athoan recension; only the fragment of 
one of the verses (ApdBioc ayyeAoc) survived in lemmatized form in the vulgate 
tradition. 

Not much can be said about the discussion of the first two groups of proverbs, 
given the damage and incompleteness of the first column. The remains of the 
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discussion of 7dvr’ 6x7w do not seem to correspond in any obvious way to the ac- 
count found in the medieval recensions of Zenobius (see 1 5~7 n.), but this can eas- 
ily be ascribed again to an abbreviation of the entry in the medieval manuscripts. 
Since only the end of the discussion is preserved in the papyrus, nothing excludes 
that the explanation found in the medieval manuscripts was presented beforehand; 
this is especially supported by the mention of 77¢ tpoKet[pevyc] aiziac (sc. of the 
proverb) at 1 3-4. 

What is striking is that the digressive explanation of the third proverb, the 
most extensive and the best preserved in our papyrus, corresponds up to a point al- 
most exactly to the explanation of the same proverb found in a scholion on Plato’s 
Phaedo (see ii 1-12 n.). The beginning of the explanation at the bottom of col. 1 is 
not preserved, but it may be presumed to have been identical too. 4942 begins 
to diverge from the scholion just before the break of col. ii (11) with a mention of 
Euphorion instead of the scholion’s further citation of some historians. ‘The medi- 
eval recensions of Zenobius give a condensed summary of the scholion’s and the 
papyrus’ explanation up to precisely this point. Now, L. Cohn, Untersuchungen tiber 
die Quellen der Plato-Scholien (Jahrb. Suppl. 13; 1884) 836-52 (esp. 840), had argued 
that the great majority of the paroemiographical scholia on Plato, 1.e. all those that 
are not clearly Neoplatonic, derive from none other than Lucillus of Tarrhae, one 
of the sources of Zenobius’ epitome, who composed three books [Tepit tapounidv 
around the middle of the first century ap (Steph. Byz. s.v. Tappa p. 604.9 M; see 
Buhler, Zenobi 1 36 n. 16, with further bibliography). As Biihler, Zenobw 1 300, notes, 
however, Cohn’s arguments about the source of the paroemiographical scholia on 
Plato are not definitive, and there are compelling reasons to think that the scholia 
are based directly on Zenobius rather than Lucillus. The correspondence between 
4942 and, on the one hand, the order of proverbs in the Athoan recension of Ze- 
nobius and, on the other, the scholion on Phaedo, would reinforce this hypothesis. 
The divergence of 4942 from the scholion after 11 11 could then be ascribed to the 
scholiast’s use of additional sources or to his abbreviation of Zenobius. 

Assuming Zenobian authorship, 4942 would provide direct evidence of the 
heavily abridged and contaminated nature of the medieval recensions of this 
author. It would also confirm modern scholars’ suspicion that a post-Zenobian 
tradition is responsible for the alphabetization of proverbs in the vulgate recension; 
see especially O. Crusius, Analecta ad paroemiographos Graecos (1883) 70 ff., 95-6, and 
cf. Rupprecht, loc. cit. 1753-4, Buhler, Zenobu 1 35. 4942 1 8 suggests that proverbs 
were cited in lemmatized form (see i 8-10 n.), although subsequent related proverbs 
(in this case the two Menandrian verses) were incorporated within the text. It has 
been argued that Zenobius ordered his epitome by literary genre, but there is no 
evidence that the first and third proverbs of the papyrus belong to comedy or Me- 
nander. The group of quotations from Menander shows at least that proverbs of 
similar content and authorship were cited together, as has been already surmised 
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on the basis of the order of proverbs in the Athoan recension (cf. Crusius, Analecta 
87-90, on paroimiai from Attic comedy in the Athoan recension that are linked by 
common authorship). 

Since the proverbs of 4942 recur near the beginning of the first collection 
of the Athoan recension of Zenobius, and the first three collections of the latter 
probably reflect the original tripartite book division of Zenobius (see above, §4), the 
papyrus must come from Book 1 of the Epitome. 

Tam grateful to Professor Colin Austin and Mr Nigel Wilson for some helpful 
suggestions. 


Col. 1 
J@vemid vouv [ 67 T]a@v éemdavory- 
|. 7 c€tpnpevny [tTwv TH|v mpoecpnuevnv 
|70 7c, poxe [ [ ¢6 rou tHe mpoKe.- 
Jou vacectivev [wevnc] aitiac écriv eb 
5 |. vemit@vopor 5 [ 66 ].v émt radv opot- 
|, aceveveupovv [ouc mpay]uacu eveupovv- 
Jel...) mavtoxrw [mov J.el....], “mavr’ dure”. 
Lt leraeme ipeeecel elves 
|. wevavdpocev [ ¢6 |v Mévavédpoc év 
10 |Kavndopwevte 10 [Spayati] Kavnddpan, ev te 
| .twcapaBioveeev [ 65 olvrwe Ragen e€ev- 
|. BovAovravuev [pyKka cU|uBovdov mavu”, év 
].nvapa, | [te rHe Mec]cnvi{ar) “ApaBuov [ap 
eel leyw Kexiv|nK’ ayyedlov” 
15 ] .capxe| 15 [ Inc apxel 
er eel 
Col. 1 
1 ¢.v, horizontal base flanked by inward leaning obliques: a or o 2 |, top of upright 


3 0.7, Y with dam- 
4 tt, horizontal 


m0, foot of descender, then part of right arc at two-thirds height: p or 
aged leftarm  c_p,two parallel uprights: 7 —_[, lower half of upright 


bar of T 5 |., part of right arc at one-third height 6 |,, ascending oblique joing 
an upright at two-thirds height: right-hand half of u 7 |., foot of descending oblique: a, a, 
ora | _, dot level with letter tops (top of upright?) 8 |__, first, ascending oblique at two- 


thirds height: right arm of y (too steep for K or x); second, thick ascending oblique with bottom 
flattened to the left, then short descending oblique (slightly displaced): A or A |. top of upright 
9 |., right-hand half of nN 11 ],, ascending oblique at top: right arm of y 12 ]_, top 
of upright (with join at top?) 13 |_, horizontal speck level with letter tops __ __[, first, lower 
loop of 8; second, foot and top of upright; third, speck at two-thirds height; fourth, thick dot level 
with letter tops (top of upright?) 14 |, crossbar and second upright of H ~~ «__ y, A or (less 
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likely)A  §[, A, A, or a 15 ]., crossbar and second upright of 16 |_, faded small 

loop at top: Pp? 

Col. 
a7 een Jatcatarny| nt[t7OAvlar Kata THv [én Ad- 
eC re | avdtmyxbev7 | yealv ctpateliav, diwxfevra [dé a- 
xpit_[.. .].mpacidockar [ xpe tH|c Bolumpacidoc Kat ml epi- 
Brea vovwcovderce _ [ Brepapevov we ovdetc e€[iKke- 

5 ToTWVTO Eniwvavarys | 5 To TOV TOAELiWV avarbo|[ Eat 
TEKALEKTOUTIApappEor| TE Kal EK TOU TapappEeor| TOC 70- 
TamouTLovTampocayop| Tapovd TLOVTA mpocayop|Eevcat 
TOUTOVadUUdwWpovur| TobTov “AOU vdowp”. 6 vov [det- 
KVUTGLLOVTMVEKOU | KvuTat lovtwy ex Avul yc 

10 evcnAwkadovpevo | 10 etc HXw, kadovpevov [vo Tav 
eyywplovadvvdmpK | eyywplov “adv vdwp”. Kka[t Ev- 
dopwv,...ocniva, | dopiwy,... oc #Bax| 
eco lelaler: | el 25 Wi lprelL 
[ dealt [ Neel 

Col. 1 

2 ¢€,tort |.,bottomof upright _[, thick foot of ascending oblique 3 [, upright 
with foot flattened to the left —_|_, foot of descender: p, y, $, or + Air tere sas 4a», 
first, upright, then dot at line level; second, foot of upright with a right hook: € orc ___c in ovdeuc 


corr.? _[, left end of horizontal level with letter tops 
thick descending oblique at top, then upright: left part of y g _[, thick upright leaning to the 
right (with joi from the right at top?) 10 _[, first upright and mid-stroke of N | 
dot at line level: foot of ascending oblique or upright leaning to the right? iy. 
short ascending oblique at mid-height, then upright extending slightly above letter tops: most likely 
the top left angular quadrant and central upright of $, but a is perhaps also possible; second, small 
upper arc level with letter tops; third, dot level with letter tops (the second and third traces could 
be part of the same letter); fourth, end of short ascending oblique at mid-height and horizontal (or 
gently descending oblique) near line level (bottom of 3? arms of Kk, x? Left arm and base of o?); 
fifth, thick upright or very narrow oval letter: 1? @? 


5 0.¢, lower half of Aorx _[, short 


_[, upper tip of steeply descending oblique, 
below it foot of ascending oblique: extremities of left arm and foot of x (not a) TOM ptlest 
apex of two obliques: a, a, or A; second, upper half of €; third, top of upright slightly above letter 
tops | [,topof upright | [, descending oblique _[, speck at line level 1 | eS Ce 
top of thick upright; second, top of oval letter open to the right and short horizontal at two-thirds 
height: €; third, triangular junction of ascending oblique and horizontal base, then slightly displaced 
descending oblique: a or o 
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Col. 1 

"... some of those who say the aforementioned . . . of the cause stated above it is well . . . It is 
concerning those who encounter the same affairs that (the proverb) “All eight” is said. 

“The Arabian aulos-player”: Menander mentioned this proverb in the play Aanephoros, and in 


.. . (he said) as follows: “I have found a thoroughly Arabian councilor”, and in the Messenia: “It seems 
I’ve aroused an Arabian messenger” . . .” 


Col. i 

*... (Heracles) was defeated in the expedition against Augeas, and having been pursued as far 
as Bouprasis he looked around, and as none of the enemy had caught up with him he recovered; and 
when he drank from the river that was flowing by, he addressed it “Sweet water!”. This river is now 


shown when (people) go from Dyme to Elis and is called “Sweet water” by the locals. Euphorion also 
pee aehvisien 


Col. 1 

1-4 These lines imply that a different explanation of the proverb zavr’ éxrw was discussed 
in the previous column; on the proverb and its explanations, see below, i 5-7 n. Before z]av 
empwvovv[twr] restore e.g. éviot or Twvéc, and in 3 perhaps [pycu 6]z700 (C. Austin). 

5-7 €mt tav opoilow mpay|wacey evkvpotr[trwr, |e... .], “aavr’ dx7w”: in 7 perhaps 
restore kal] A€[yera]. or yap] A€[yera]: (with postponed yap; cf. Denniston, GP 97-8); for the col- 
location émi/Kata tav .. . A€yerau SC. 7) mapoysta (also in reverse order), cf. e.g, Zen. Ath. 11 42, 43, 
58, 84, 105, 107. 

The proverb 7avr’ 6x7w was subject to various explanations among ancient authorities, none 
of which seems to correspond to the present one. Pollux, Onom. 9.100, Photius, Lex. (7 378), and the 
Suda (7 225) relate it to the tomb of Stesichorus, whose steps, columns and corners each numbered 
eight (this explanation is also imputed by Erbse to the Atticist Pausanias, Lex. 7 7; these texts can be 
conveniently consulted in PMGF Stes. TA36—7). Although the proverb’s usage is not discussed, Pho- 
tius and the Suda seem to imply that it applied to extravagant displays of wealth (cf. woAuvteAdc), in the 
context of burial at least, while Pollux connects it with a dice throw of eight called Cryclyopoc (cf. also 
Suetonius, [Tep! taididv p. 67 Taillardat = PMGF Stes. TA38). Zen. Ath. 13 = Zen. vul. v 78, quoting 
Evander, traces the proverb to rode mavtwv . . . Kpatotvtac Aeovdc (whom he names) or, according 
to others, to the eight Olympic contests. Finally, some philosophical and scientific writers claim that 
the proverb refers to the eight spheres encircling the earth (see Lloyd-Jones and Parsons on SH 397A 
for references). None of these explanations specify under what circumstances the proverb was used. 
4942 implies that the proverb applied to people who kept on encountering the same situations. The 
preceding explanation (see above, 1 1-4 n.) perhaps corresponds to one of the extant explanations 
found in the medieval recensions of Zenobius. 

6 éveupovv-: read éyxupovv-; cf. €yywpiwy In Ui II. 

7 mavr’ oxrw: the elided form is given only by Pollux, Onom. 9.100; all the other instances cited 
in 15-7 n. have 7avra éxrw. Could the elision hint that the proverb was part of a verse (as suggested 
by Prof. Barbel Kramer)? 

8-14 This section quotes proverbial sayings from comedy that invoke Apafxor as exempla of 
loquaciousness. The proverbs apply émt trav dravcti dvaAeyowevewr according to later explanations 
(see the references in i 13~14 n.). All are attributed to Menander and are in fact cited together by the 
so-called Proverbia Coisliniana p. 124 §40 (ed. Gaisford, Paroemugraphici Graeci 1 120-54; cf. Buhler, Zeno- 
bi i 277-9): “ApaBuoc avAnryjc” [. . .] ao todtou €Andby 4 Tapoyrla, nv petaAAaéac Mévavdpoc 
“ApaBiov” dyciv “eEevpyxa cdpBovdrov” Kat “Apapiov éyw KexwyK’ ayyeAov”. The first verse of 
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Menander (fr. 634. K.—A.) has fallen out in the other explanations of the proverb ApaBioc avAnryc or 
ApaB.oc ayyedoc; see above, introd., and below, 1 13-14. n. 

By claiming that Menander derived frr. 634 and 31 K.—A. from the saying ApaBuoc adAnryc, 
the paroemiographical tradition implies that the saying was not itself by Menander. This now ap- 
pears to be erroneous, for 4942 states that it occurred in Menander’s Aanephoros (i 8-10). ‘The later 
paroemiographical tradition’s confusion can be plausibly explained. The phrase ApaBuoc avAnryc is 
itself based on the fuller joke (6 ApaBuoc advAnrijc) Spaxpjc pev adde€?, terrapwv b€ maverar, which 
is suspected to be a comic fragment (fr. adesp. g20 K.—A.). Whether an older comic verse or not, Me- 
nander alluded to this proverb by having one of his characters mock another as an ApaBioc adAnryec 
in the Aanephoros. When explaining the further extensions of the proverb by Menander in frr. 31 and 
634 K.—A., the paroemiographical tradition at some point confusedly substituted the longer proverb 
dpaxyrc pev advdr&El, TerTAapwv Sé€ maverar with Menander’s own ApaBioc avAnryc as the origin of 
these verses. 

The ultimate socio-historical basis of this group of proverbs is unclear. Various explanations 
are offered by the paroemiographical literature, none of which is plausible (see the references in 
i 13-14 n. and cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. ApaBia). For a similar joke, cf. Cantharus fr. 1 K—A. «.Bapwdov 
e€nyetpat’ ApaBiov + tov xopov todTov, which shows that the proverb must go back at least to the 
fifth century Ba. The brief discussion of these passages in T: Long, Barbarians in Greek Comedy (1986) 
66, is not particularly illuminating. 

8-10 [ApaBioc a]ddA[nr]nc tavtnv [ 6.6 |v Mévavdpoc ev [dpapati] Kavyndopax: [ApaBroc a} 
vA[n7]Hc 1s restored here because the following two Menandrian verses are derived from it in the 
paroemiographical tradition (see above, 1 8-14 n.). This restoration makes sense with the continuation 
ev Te at 10 and suits the traces. It is slightly too long assuming a regular left-hand margin, so I suspect 
that it must have been set in ekthesis by two or three letters, a procedure sometimes used to mark new 
entries (see GMAW’ p. 8). With radryv understand 77)v zapouiav, which is too long to restore at the 
beginning of 9; for a similar ellipsis cf. Zen. Ath. m 81, Zen vul. 150, v1 43, and see the comment of 
Buhler, Zenobu iv 407. A verb of saying is required at the beginning of 9, exempli gratia | etpyKe|v. The 
restoration of dpamar7c is due to C. Austin. 

11-12 ApaBuov e€ev[pyKa cd]u.Bovrov mavu: Men. fr. 634 K.—A. = 757 Koerte (the papyrus does 
not support van Herweden’s emendation of éfevpyKa to é€nvpyxa). This iambic verse (minus wav; 
see following note) is preserved only by the Proverbia Coisliniana p. 124 §40, along with the following 
verse (Men. fr. 31 K.—A.); see above, 1 8-14 n. The play to which the verse belongs must have been 
cited in the lost beginning of 11 (5 or 6 letters). Kassel and Austin cautiously suggest attributing the 
verse to the Messenia; but see below, 1 13-14 n., on the impossibility of restoring this title here. 

12 7avu: this adverb is lacking in the quotation of the verse by the Proverbia Coisliniana and 
completes the metrically defective fragment. 

13-14 ApaBuov [dp’ eyw Kkexiv]nk’ ayyeA[ov: Men. fr. 31 K—A. = fr. 30 Koerte. Proverbia Coislini- 
ana $40 omits dp’. The complete iambic verse is quoted by the Suda s.v. ApaBioc ayyedoc; the lemma 
Apapuoc ayyedoc also appears in Zen. vul. 1158, Hesychius s.v. (2 6927) and later medieval paroemi- 
ographers (Apostolius m1 70-71; Macarius 1 37, 67), none of whom cites the whole verse nor mentions 
Menander. The Suda ascribes the verse to Menander’s Avarifenévn 7 Meccnvia. Meineke (quoted in 
PCG V1.2, p. 60), followed by Koerte (11 24) and Kassel—Austin, thought that these are unlikely to be 
alternative titles of the same play, for they are elsewhere always cited individually, sometimes even 
by the same author. The fact that Proverbia Coisliniana §40 cites two Menandrian verses that derive 
from the proverb Apafioc adAnryjc would suggest that each verse comes from one of these plays, 
and that the Suda (or its source) omitted one of the verses but retained the title of both plays. Under 
this hypothesis, it was not clear to which of the two plays each fragment ought to be attributed, and 
Koerte and Kassel-Austin arbitrarily ascribed the present verse to the Anatithemene. If the restoration 
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of tHe Mec|cyvicar) at the beginning of 13 is correct, however, fr. 31 K.—A. should be attributed to 
the Messenia. The restoration, which presupposes a ‘saut du méme au méme’ if the scribe’s exemplar 
had 1ota adscript or a one-letter haplography with the following Apéf.ov if not, is plausible, for none 
of the attested play titles by Menander are third-declension words in -7¢, -yvoc (for a convenient list, 
see Sandbach’s OCT edition, pp. 339-40). This ascription, however, does not automatically imply, as 
Meincke’s reasoning would, that fr. 634 K.—A. belongs to the Anatithemene, for this long title would not 
fit the space at the beginning of 11 (5 or 6 letters). The possibility remains open, therefore, that Mes- 
senia and Anatithemene are alternative titles of the same play. For another play by Menander referred to 
by alternative titles, the second of which is an ethnic, cf. AvSpdyuvoc 7} Kpric. 


Col. 1 

1-12 Up to véwp in 11, these lines correspond almost exactly to a section of a scholion on Plato, 
Phaedo 89¢ (p. 13 Greene), explaining the proverb zpéc dvo0 008’ 6 ‘Hpakdjc (ofdc re efvar) (on some 
variants, see the notes below). The present explanation invoking the fight of Heracles against the 
Mohinidai is attributed by the scholion to Echephyllidas (FGrHist 409 F 1). A report of the explana- 
tion of Douris (FGrHist 76 F 93) that precedes the account of Echephyllidas in the scholion may have 
stood in the lower part of 4942 col. 1. Following déwp at 4942 ii 11, the scholion continues differently, 
naming other authorities (Pherecydes fr. 79a Fowler = 78 Dolcetti; Comarchus FGrHist 410 F 2; Istrus 
FGrHist 334 F 42), but it is unclear whether these writers are cited because they generally related the 
story of Heracles’ defeat by the Molionidai or because they specifically explained the proverb in 
this way. There follows a further digression on the consequences of Heracles’ defeat, which is not 
germane to the explanation of the proverb, as well as yet another explanation by Herodorus (FGrHist 
31 F 29 = fr. 23 Fowler) and Hellanicus (FGrHist 4 F 103 = fr. 103 Fowler). 4942, on the other hand, 
appears to mention Euphorion at 11-12, perhaps as one of the loci wherein a version of the proverb 
or the narrative just related occurs (see below, 1 11-12 n.). Whether it then mentioned some of the 
authorities cited by the scholion and the third explanation of Herodorus and Hellanicus cannot be 
determined. Now, both the Athoan and vulgate recensions of Zenobius offer a heavily compressed 
and corrupt summary of the first two explanations found in the scholion, namely those of Douris 
and Echephyllidas (the authorities are not named in this abridged version); to give the example of 
the Athoan manuscript M (1 4): of wev év Odvumia dact tov “Hpaxdéa io Aaiov Kat Pepavdpov 
yATTHnOHvar aywrilopevov, ot d€ bd Kre{v}atov kat Edpvrov, Kal d1a todro THv Tapoylay TavTHY 
Kpatycat (cf. Zen. vul. v 49; note the corruption of EAarov > Edaiov > Aaiov and the erroneous im- 
plication that the Molionidai Cteatus and Eurytus also beat Heracles in an athletic context). If this 
evidently abridged explanation roughly mirrors Zenobius’ original passage, it would correspond to 
the scholion on Plato and 4942 up to line 11, which is precisely the point at which the papyrus begins 
to diverge from the scholion. 

For further citations of the proverb in question, see Leutsch and Schneidewin on Zen. vul. 
v 49. For similar proverbs based on Heracles’ limitations, cf. e.g. Zen. Ath. 1 78, 84. The direction 
of the narrative seems geared towards an aetiology of the name of the river from which Heracles 
drank after his setback. This was probably its original intention (e.g. in one of the historians cited by 
the scholion on Plato) before it was incorporated into the paroemiographical tradition to expand the 
explanation of the proverb mpoc Svo 088’ 6 ‘Hpaxdrjc, since the aetiology of the river’s name is not 
necessary for the understanding the proverb. 

1-2 [én’ Ad]yéa[v: so Hermann (see Erbse’s apparatus ad Paus. Att. 7 32 p. 205). MSS of the 
sch. on Plato have éx’ Adyeia, which is retained by Greene as well as Fowler and Dolcetti in their 
editions of Pherecydes (fr. 79a Fowler = 78 Dolcetti). 

8 robtov “450 BSwp”: MSS of the sch. on Plato have rodro 760 vdwp. The papyrus’ reading 
is a welcome improvement of the scholion’s text, for the Doric form 4év is closer than the Attic-Ionic 
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750 to the river name that is aetiologically derived from this exclamation (Cad) déwp or Badd vdwp 
according to different authorities; the papyrus wrongly keeps a6 védwp as the river’s name; see 
below, ii 11 n.). Greene takes rod70 as belonging to the quotation (“This (is) pleasant water’), while 
Erbse, Fowler, and Dolcetti understand it as introducing the quotation (‘he addressed the following: 
“pleasant water”’). The papyrus’ masculine accusative implies rodrov sc. Tov totapov as the object of 
mpocayopevdcat (‘he addressed this river “pleasant water”’). 

11 “add bdwp”: MS T of the sch. on Plato has “Cadv vdwp” (preferred by Greene and adopted 
by Dolcetti and Fowler). But some recentiores read “Badd téwp”, which agrees with Pausanias v 3.2 
(Pausanias gives a completely different aetiology of the name, but it is also implicitly connected to 
advc/ Suc; cf. dtepyncbevtec). The papyrus’ add vdwp is a simple repetition of Heracles’ exclamation 
at 118. The true reading is probably Badu, for F was often represented by f in the post-classical period; 
see C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects (1955) § 51, and A. Thévenot-Warelle, Le Dialecte grec d’Elide (1988) 73-5. 
The precise location and identification of the river are uncertain; see G. Maddoli and V. Saladino’s 
BUR commentary on Paus. v 3.2.18-20 (p. 194). 

11-12 Kall Hd|dopiov oc 7) Iva: the restoration of the third word is uncertain (a personal 
name ?). If it is a second-declension nominative, “Tvay|oc could be restored at the end of the line; the 
nominatives in turn would imply that this is a direct quotation of Euphorion. The scholar-poet is 
cited in the papyrus either because he offered a different explanation of the name of the river—ap- 
parently involving Inachus the first king of Argos or the homonymous Argive river—or because he 
used a variant of the proverb zpdc dvo0 008’ 6 ‘HpakaAje. It is notable that Euph. fr. 121 Powell = 125 
van Groningen mentions the city of Dyme (poem and precise context unknown), which also figures 
in the foregoing explanation of the proverb. 

The mention of Inachus points to Euphorion’s poem of that name (Euph. fr. 32 Powell = fr. 
33 van Groningen). The title is known from a scholion on Clement of Alexandria, which relates 
the colonizing mission of Caranus from Argos to Aegae in Macedonia. The only point of contact 
with Inachus is the common origin of both in Argos. The reference to Caranus in the Jnachus must 
therefore have been a learned digression rather than a central part of the poem. The scholion also 
attributes the same story to Euphorion’s (?) Histie, about which nothing is known (cf. E. Magnelli, Studi 
su Euforione (2002) 94 n. 4). 


A. BENAISSA 


4943-4944. Dictys CReTENsIs, BELLUM TROIANUM 
Together with P. Tebt. II 268 (Pack” 338) and XXXI 2539, these two texts 


form a group of papyrus manuscripts of the Greek prose version of the account of 
the ‘Trojan War that passed in antiquity under the authorship of Dictys of Crete. 
We possess the corresponding Latin version in a translation or adaptation by a cer- 
tain Septimius, transmitted in the medieval tradition, that is most likely to be dated 
to the fourth century AD; a dating in the third or even second century (unlikely) 
has not been completely excluded by S. Merkle, Die Ephemeris belli Troiani des Dictys 
von Kreta (1989) 86, 263-83; id., “Telling the True Story of the Trojan War: The 
Eyewitness Account of Dictys of Crete’ in J. Tatum (ed.), The Search for the Ancient 
Novel (1994) 183-96; id., ‘News from the Past: Dictys and Dares on the Trojan War’ 
in H. Hofmann (ed.), Latin Fiction (1999) 155-66. 4943 now establishes the exist- 
ence of the Greek version as early as the second century. (For the putative date of 
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discovery of Dictys’ work, see 4943 introd.) Its text attests a passage corresponding 
to book of the Latin version, while 4944 attests the conclusion and authorial 
sphragis known from book v of the Latin, thus adding another copy of that book in 
the Greek version in addition to the two of book tv previously afforded by P. Tebt. 
II 268 and XXXI 2539. As has already been observed by the editors of P. Tebt. II 
268, and Merkle (op. cit. 113 ff.) for the two previously published papyri of Dictys, 
the Latin text for the most part follows the Greek faithfully, however with several 
alterations, omissions, and additions. It remains uncertain whether these Greek 
texts bore the title Ednepic, as the transliteration Ephemeris in the Latin version 
suggests; but there is nothing to intimate that they did not. Other stylistic features 
present in 4943—4 (narration in present tense, simple syntax) are consistent with 
those expected from a ‘diary’ or ‘daybook’ (compare Caesar’s Commentaria). Nar- 
ration in the present tense, close parallels with Homeric commentaries, D-scholia, 
and testimonia for the lost poems of the Epic Cycle, together with rationalizing 
explanations and the absence of direct involvement of the gods—all make their 
appearance in 4943-4, thus confirming what have come to be recognized as the 
hallmarks of Dictys and his Latin reception, on which see (in addition to the stud- 
ies by Merkle cited above) the commentary of H. J. Marblestone, Dictys Cretensis: 
A Study of the Ephemers belli Trovani as a Cretan Pseudepigraphon (diss. Brandeis 1970); 
P. Venini, Ditti cretese e Omero (1981). The Greek version of Dictys, as known from 
Ioannes Malalas and later to Ioannes Tzetzes, was studied before the light shed by 
papyrus discoveries by F. Noack, Der gnechische Diktys, Philologus Suppl.-bd. vi.2 
(1892); cf. N. E. Griffin, “The Greek Dictys’, A7Ph 29 (1908) 329-35. The Greek 
fragments (including P. Tebt. II 268 and XXXI 2539) were re-edited, as far as 
they were known, under the pseudonyms of their various authors by F. Jacoby in 
FGrHist, and more recently by K. Dowden for the New Brill Jacoby (Brill online). 

In 4943-4 by Dictys is meant the Greek version; Septimius (hereafter Sept.) 
refers to the Latin text, quoted according to the edition of W. Eisenhut, Dictys 
Cretensis: Ephemeris belli Trovani (Leipzig 1973’). In the notes we cite corresponding 
portions of the Latin that suggest a line of reconstruction for the Greek text. We 
further refer to relevant parts of Ioannes Malalas (hereafter Mal.), Chronographia, 
ed. I. Thurn (Berlin and New York 2000); his anonymous excerptor in the “ExAoy7) 
Tcropidv (as Ecl. Hist.), ed. J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca ii (Oxford 1839) 165-230; 
Georgius Cedrenus (as Cedr.), Historiarum compendium, ed. by I. Bekker (Bonn 1838); 
the Suda, ed. by A. Adler (Teubner 1928-38); and the Hypothesis to Homer’s Odys- 
sey (Hyp. Od.), ed. by G. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Homeni Odysseam (Oxford 1855) 3-6; 
all of which borrow from Dictys. The material from the last two works 1s consid- 
ered to represent fragments from the work of Ioannes Antiochenus (see Griffin, 
Dares and Dictys (1907) 36-37), for which see the editions of U. Roberto (2005) and 
S. Mariev (2008). 

The related narratives in Ioannes of Antioch, Malalas, Cedrenus, and the 
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"ExXoy7 ‘Tcropu@v, which are known to have drawn on Dictys, are too compressed 
to afford any parallels for 4943, as they do for P. Tebt. II 268, XX XI 2533, and 
4944. Cedrenus is the only one who briefly includes in his history the plague in the 
Achaean army (PG 121.256D). Several texts from the Homeric commentary tradi- 
tion are relevant, however, especially for //. 1: two hypotheseis, namely P. Achm. 2 
(Pack* 1159, re-edited by M. van Rossum-Steenbeek, Greek Reader’s Digests? (1998) 
no. 29) and P. Bon. 6 (Pack* 1157, re-edited by F Montanari, Anagennesis 2 (1982) 
273-84), both of mtv Ap, and the medieval Hyp. u. The other three extant ancient 
Homeric hypothesis to /iad 1 are not quoted, because LVI 3829 (later m Ap) and 
LXXI 4814 (1v ap) offer the same text as P. Achm. 2, and P. Berol. 17598 (ed. by 
W. Luppe and G. Poethke, Archiv (1998) 214-15) of 1 Bc does not afford any parallels 
to 4943. We cite scholia minora preserved in P. Oslo. II 12 (Pack* 1160), P. Berol. 
5014Vv (Pack” 1158), P. Achm. 2, XXIV 2405 (Pack’ 1162), and the scholia D from 
the proekdosis of Van Thiel (www.uni-koeln.de/phil-fak/ifa/vanthiel/scholiaD. 
pdf); paraphrases to the opening lines of the Jad composed by Plato Rep. 11 393d 
and Aristides (ed. Spengel, Rhet. Gr 11 510), the ‘elaborate retelling’ of //. 1-21 pre- 
served in the tablets T. Bodl. Gk. Inscript. 3019 1b+4a (ed. P. J. Parsons, <PE 6 (1970) 
135-41), the text of Tab. Ihaca Paris E after IGUR 4, 1620, and A. Sadurska, Les 
Tables ilaques (Warszawa 1964), along with four prose paraphrases of the Jad com- 
piled by Byzantine scholars, the first quoted after I. Bekker, Scholia in Homer Ihadem 
(1827) Appendix 1, and the rest after the partial edition by A. Ludwich, Aristarchs’ 
Homerische Textkrittk nach den Fragmenten des Didymos ii (1885) 490 ff.: PB by Michael 
Psellos (known as Bekker Paraphrase), PM by Manuel Moschopoulos, PG by Theo- 
dorus of Gaza, who reworked the Moschopoulos paraphrase, and finally PA, the 
interlinear paraphrase contained in Codex Venetus Graec. 454. 


4943. Dicrys CRETENSIS, BELLUM TROIANUM Il 29~30 


27 3B 39/B(1-3)c 7.3 x 13.6 cm Second century 
Plate I 


A fragment from a papyrus roll with top of column and upper margin pre- 
served (at least 2.8 cm, possibly complete) together with intercolumnium to the 
right measuring ¢.1.5 cm. Across the fibres are fourteen lines from Dictys of Crete’s 
account of the Trojan War. As reconstructed, 4—5 letters are missing from the 
beginning of the lines. The original column-width may be estimated at ¢.7.5 cm. 
About 25 columns may have preceded this one, on a rough calculation, assuming 
that the roll began at the same point as the second book of the transmitted Latin 
Ephemens belli Troian, and if each column contained ¢.35 lines. A central horizon- 
tal and two vertical creases are visible. On the other side and along the fibres are 
eleven lines of proceedings (?) in a documentary cursive, not far off in date, con- 
taining frequent abbreviations. For literary texts written on the back of documents, 
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and the difficulty in speculating on their origins, see W. Clarysse, Egypt and the Hel- 
lenistic World (1983) 45-6; M. Lama, Aegyptus 71 (1991) 55-120. 

The text is written in a sure, rapid, medium-sized, and well-spaced script 
(height about 3 mm), with a slight slant towards the right. Its style is characterized 
by curves (apparent even at times in 1) and long tails, normally curved upward at 
bottom, often descending to the top of the line below. The scribe slips easily into 
ligature (e.g. Al, €1, Ap), and certain combinations of letters touch each other. Cur- 
sive influence is obvious in some forms, for instance, some A at line-end, curved 
Y, © sometimes is left open, almost round c, M with curved legs and deep middle. 
The right hasta of 4 descends curved from its cross-bar without surpassing it. a 
frequently keeps its angular shape; € is large and executed in two parts. x, #, and 
a are broad, the latter resting on the baseline. B is written without lifting the pen 
with squashed upper part. Bilinearity is infringed only by p, $, some 1, and once by 
the unique forked y (7). The handwriting shows some affinities with that of Rob- 
erts, GLH 15a, dated to ap 117, although some individual letters vary. The general 
impression is also similar to that of the hand of the Gnomon of the Idios Logos in BGU 
1210 (plate in Norsa, Scrittura letteraria 12b), dated to aD 150-61; within the same tra- 
dition could be placed the hand in Norsa, op. cit., 12a, dated to AD 85. 4943 could 
be assigned to the second century, perhaps in the first half of it. Its writing is thus 
closer to AD 66 (the 13th year of Nero’s reign, when, according to the Prologus of the 
Ephemens bell Trovam, Dictys’ tomb at Cnossos was supposedly opened and the tab- 
lets of his diaries were discovered and translated or transliterated by order of the 
emperor) than the two other extant papyri of Dictys, namely P. Tebt. II 268 (Pack” 
338), written on the back of revenue returns of AD 206 (P. Tebt. I 340), and thus 
dated to the early third century Ap, and XXXI 25339, assigned to the late second 
or early third century. 

The scribe marked an angular rough breathing on the first vowel of the diph- 
thong in 9 (form 2 in GMAW’ p. 11), the base of which is deliberately extended over 
the initial letter of the following word, although there is no marking of the breath- 
ing in 3 7%epa@v. Punctuation in the form of a high short stroke is employed three 
times as strong punctuation (1, 9, 12), and once (second instance in 1) superfluously 
asa comma. The scribe failed to write iota adscript in 1, the only opportunity to ob- 
serve it. Elision occurs tacitly in 5 (probably) but scrptio plena in 8 and 13. No errors 
or corrections are in evidence. A y of the same size as those in the text but in fainter 
ink and perhaps by different hand is placed at about the mid-height of the top 
margin, and centred over the column’s width (as reconstructed). A column-number 
(= 600) may be excluded. y appears commonly as a siglum in the right margin, for 
the various functions of which see K. McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia (1982) 
19 ff. and Table F: it is employed either as a reference mark directing the reader 
to a commentary, or as an indication for something notable. For occurences of x 


placed in the top margin, see IX 1182 (GMAW* no. 67, 1/11 AD) and LXVII 4577 
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(later mt AD), where its meaning is still undetermined; ‘it may have been marked 
by a second hand just to check or to mark something, e.g. the number of columns 
already corrected by a d:opAwryc or covered by a reader’ (LX VI 4577 introd.). 
Perhaps here it is to be correlated with a section break discernible in Sept. after 1 
29, and at 4943 1 after Jav7@, where punctuation is also marked in the text. 

As preserved, the text relates, as does the Latin version, events familiar from 
Il. 1.33-53, Chryses’ withdrawal from the Greek camp and the plague that fol- 
lows. There are no references to Chryses’ prayer to his patron god Apollo asking 
for revenge or to the latter’s violent reaction against the Achaeans that actually 
caused the disease where we would expect them, apparently because the narrator 
is ‘Dictys’ who, as an Achaean soldier and supposed scribe of Idomeneus at ‘Troy, 
could not yet have been aware of Chryses’ invocation to Apollo nor of the latter’s 
reaction by shooting arrows to the Greek camp. 

As far as style is concerned, the present text is consistent with the two pre- 
viously published papyri of Dictys, namely P. Tebt. II 268 and XXXI 2539. It 
consists of single sentences linked by simple connective particles, namely Kai (3, 9, 
11), 5é (13) with adversative force (Aad . . . BaciAéwv) perhaps preceded by jév in 
lio, odre . . . ove / 0b8€ (13-14) preceded by ovdeic for strong negation, and the 
transitional jév odv (1); see Denniston, Greek Particles (1950°) 472-3. Hiatus is toler- 
ated in 3, 7, and 9. Finite verbs are in present (whether historic or actual), although 
not without exception: as restored, évé[uicav (8-9), and the uncertainly read 
evocn|cev and de[bOapy (13-14). No subordinate clauses are in evidence. The ar- 
ticular infinitive may have been employed (5), and participles of various usage often 
occur, sometimes instead of subordinate clauses: genitive absolute with temporal 
force (3-4 juepav diaye[vou|évwyv), a circumstantial participle (1-2 a[ ry1]acBetc) to 
express both time and cause, and attributive participle (7 €uzecodcye with vécov). 
An instance of hyperbaton is evident at the end of colon: yuepav . . . dAiywr. (J. 
Palm, Uber Sprache und Stil des Diodoros von Sizilien (1955) 131 ff., notes that hyperbaton 
is more common in Hellenistic prose than before.) Litotes is employed in 5 (see n.), 
perhaps to avoid repetition of the adjective 6Aiywyv. There is assonance in 7 with 
the repetition of the syllable cov, possibly to place stress upon the plague. Although 
the syntax 1s not complicated, the word order is fairly symmetrical. The vocabu- 
lary is formal and carefully chosen; pyjvw, vécov, and Aaoi are retained from the 
Homeric text; the phrase juepw@v dvayevouévwv with a numeral or a quantitative 
adjective, as well as the verb eugopodjuar, come into vogue in later Greek, from the 
first century AD and the first century Bc respectively (see 3-4 n., 5 n.). 

A comparison between 4943 and the corresponding Latin text suggests noth- 
ing to refute the claim of Sept., in his introductory letter to Rufinus (Epestula, p. 1 
ll. 16-17), that he wished to make a free translation into Latin during his spare time, 
feeling that he had no special talent (Latine disserere, non magis confist ingenio, quam ut 
otiost anima desidiam discuteremus). A difficult Greek expression in 5 is replaced in Sept. 
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by a simple, general phrase. The effect of the plague upon the people is described 
with more words in Sept. than in Dictys. Sept., not satisfied by the plain and short 
wording of Dictys, apparently added some commonplace details to intensify the 
narrative. Frequently in Sept. the plain, tight syntax of Dictys is mirrored: subor- 
dinate clauses are employed instead of participles or of single sentences, the latter 
being once replaced by an ablative absolute in Sept. (g—11, cf. 0 30.4-5). A more 
detailed account of the differences between 4943 and Sept. is offered in the com- 
mentary below. 


x 
Jautw'ypucncnevouv'a 0.3 Jauvt@. Xpicyc pev obv a- 11 30 
| .cBevcamrepyetautpoc TuyrlacBelc amrépyeTat Tpdc 
Jovearnnepwvd.iaye olklov Kal nuepav diaye- 
Jevwvorrywmvertedia vou|evwv odiywv elite dud 
5 | AwveudopnOyvar 5 To Ar]oAAwv’ ewhopyOjvar 
|vertedtaunvevtwa pnoe|y cite Oia prvi Twa 
|ypvocoveurrecoucnc Gacco|v vocov €umecobcyc 
|zoAAwvaaitiovevo tov A]lméAAwva aitvov évd- 
JotAaotewar'karapye pucav| of Aaol etvat Kal apye- 
10 |. ToKakovarrotwy 10 Ta wel’ TO KAKOV ATO TOV 
| .todwvKadiadber TeTtplamodwy Kal d.adbei- 
|twvAawvroAXovBa povrat| trav Aawy troAXoi, Ba- 
|Oeovdercoutee. ctA€wr| dé oddetc odTE evdcn- 


Nad enh dons antes) cev oble die[POGpy 63]. [05 


2 |_, short line, almost horizontal at mid-letter-height, compatible more with the extension of 
the right oblique of a than of the middle stroke of € 5 |., speck of ink, assignable to many 
letters 10 |_7, the extension of T leftwards may distort the shape of the first visible letter of 
the line, which should be either c or N, of which part of the oblique and the right-hand side vertical 
can be seen 11 | 7, high speck of ink just below the left-hand side extension of the horizontal 
of 7, suggestive of the extension of a 13 € ___, tiny traces from the top of one or two letters, 
followed by the top of a semicircle and of a vertical 14 ]|., part of a middle horizontal and of 
a high slightly curved line, which, if projected, would form an acute angle, suits welle 8 __, speck 
from the top of a narrow letter, perhaps 1, followed by left-hand upper part of a letter, probably of 
é€ratherthanc | _[, right-hand side oblique slightly curved compatible with m, a, a, followed by 
left-hand semicircle, suggestive of 0, , p, and less likely o or ¢ 


‘... to [or for] him. Chryses therefore insulted departed homewards, and after few days, either 
because Apollo was not at all satisfied or due to wrath, a disease soon fell upon them and the soldiers 
considered Apollo to be responsible. The pestilence originated with the animals, and many soldiers 
perished, nevertheless none of the kings became sick or died. . .’ 
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For comparison: the Latin version by “Septimius’ 

(11 29) Ceterum Achilles in ore omnium ipsumque et Menelaum contumelis lacerabat. (30) Igitur Chryses ubi 
iniuriam perpessus ab Agamemnone domum discessit neque multi fluxerant dies, incertum alione casu an, uti omnibus 
videbatur, ira Apollinis morbus gravissimus exercitum invadit principio grassandi facto a pecoribus, dein malo paulatim 
magis magisque ingravescente per homines dispergitur. tum vero vis magna mortalium corporibus fatigatis pestifera aegni- 
tudine infando ad postremum exttio interibat. sed regum omnino nullus neque mortuus ex hoc malo neque ademptatus est. 


2 fluxerunt E7f ex fluxerant G? of Br 7; Frie.57 incertumestP an om. B 3 morbus 
... principio om. a — facta G' corr. G? 4 magisque] ac magis V_— tum] Fuit V 5 interibat 
E'V corr. E’ v.adncr. omnimodoc malo] morbo P neque] atque EV 


1 Javr@: sc. Ayapéuvovi, according to Sept. (ceterum Achilles in ore omnium ipsumque et Menelaum 
contumeliis lacerabat). The context is presumably Agamemnon’s decision not to return Chryseis to her 
father, and his abusive behaviour towards the latter that prompted the challenge by the Achaean 
leaders including Achilles. 

1-2 d[ryjacbeic. Cf. Sept. iniuriam perpessus ab Agamemnone, and Il. 1.11-12 obvexa tov Xpvcnv 
Hripacev apytypa Atpeidyc. Less probable would be a[y6]ecHeic, as regards space and the thickness 
and position of the middle stroke of the assumed €. The same syntax with circumstantial participle 
is also offered in P. Bon. 6 azo|meumreie (1. atoreudberc) ut0 tlov A]yapepnvovoc, and Hyp. m adda 
Kal €0’ UBpewe to Ayapéuvovoc amodiwybeic. (For Hyp. u we give the readings of the majority of 
MSS.) At this point the additional variations are reported in A. Ludwich, Textkritische Untersuchungen tiber 
die mythologischen Scholien zu Homer's Iliad i (1900) 8-9 Siwy Beic, arrodtevexOeic, atroTreupbeic, aviabeic. Cf. 
also D, P. Oslo II 12.2.10, P. Berol. 5014v.17, P. Achm. 2, and the four Byzantine paraphrases of J//. 1.11, 
which offer atiwe or atyxoc followed by a verb to denote Agamemnon’s behaviour towards Chryses. 

amépxetat. The present tense has not been preserved in Sept., who offers the perfect discessit. 
The same Greek verb in the imperfect is employed for Chryses’ departure from the Greek camp in 
the paraphrases of Plato Rep. m1 393d and Aristides (ed. Spengel, ‘het. Gr. u1, p. 510), and in the aorist 
in PM and PG. 

3 oikjov. Both ofk]ov and 66u]ov would correspond to the Latin domum and suit the space. 
d6j10¢ 1s a poetic word, but it could have been retained from memory of the Homeric text. However, 
otxotc glosses déouc at P. Strasb inv. Gr. 1015 (published by O. Plasberg, Archiv 2 (1903) 185-228) 5.15 
(on Il. 5.198). Owing to the perspective of this narrative, namely that of an Achean soldier, which is 
completely different from that of the narrator of the /lad, Chryses’ withdrawal to the shore (as well 
as his prayers and the ensuing actions of Apollo) in the Homeric text would not have been known to 
the Achaean camp, cf. //. 1.34 By 8° axéwv mapa Biva todAvdAoicBowo Badaccne. 

3-4 diaye[vow|evwy. Cf. P. Tebt. Il 268.18. The participle as genitive absolute expressing lapse 
of time is attested in a number of later authors, e.g. Plutarch, Longus, Aristeides, Xenophon, Origen, 
and Porphyry, as well as in the New Testament. dvaye[yevn|évev is not attested in this phrase, and 
would be too long. In Sept. the absolute construction is replaced by a time clause: (ubi) neque multi 
fluxerant dies. The time reference in 3-4 would not be simply transitional, or even pedantic. Some time 
may have reasonably elapsed between the string of the related events, and presumably the effect of 
the disease upon the Achaeans could not have been made visible immediately after Chryses’ depar- 
ture so as to allow any connections. 

5-6 70 Am]odAAwv’ eudopyPyjvac [wnde|v. The same name is written with scriptio plena in 8; pre- 
sumably the scribe was inconsistent in his practice. Restoring 76 j11) 7]oAA@v at the start of 5 would 
be too long for the available space, unless one assumes a scribal error, e.g. the omission of 76 or p71). 
Likewise too long are Jucia|v, evy@|v, or aya@a|v, though cf. I. 1.65 and 93 «i r’ dp 6 y’ edywAijc 
erripepeTar HO ExaToupyc, and XXIV 2405, containing scholia minora on this line, as well as D and 
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the four Byzantine paraphrases ad loc., which gloss edywAjc and éxatouBye as ebyic (D + Sejcewc) 
and (weyaAnc PB / redetac D PA) Buciac respectively. Sept., who has alione casu here, is not as close as 
elsewhere, perhaps because éudopnOjvar proved difficult for the translator. 

5 eupopnOyvac. The unusual verb éudopodpar, attested once in a document, P. Lips. 119 ii 6 (1m 
AD), unlike here, is normally used of negative attributes, as Professor D. Mastronarde observes. 

7 9accolv could be considered here as standing for the positive, as it frequently does in Homer 
and poetry in general. As an alternative, one could consider restoring a modifier of pjvw, e.g. KaKy|V 
or 6Aon}y (cf. Od. 3.135), but the unecessary emphasis conveyed by this word order makes such a sup- 
plement less likely. Sept. has simply wa Apollinis, while the adjective gravissimus refers to morbus and is 
absent from Dictys. 

vocov eumecovenc. Cf. Il. 1.10 votcov ava crpatov dpce Kaxhv and Cedr. (Bekker 1 222.78) 
Aowww@douc vocov evcknpacne 7 ctpar@. Similar structure but as genitive absolute recurs in Hyp. u: 
Aowwod yevouevov (a variant reading is Aowod évcxiybavtoc; see Ludwich, Textkritische Untersuchungen 
(1900) 9), and slightly different with transitive verb in Tab. Iliaca Paris. E tov aoAAwvoc . . . Aoysov 
e.BaAovroc). Sept. rejects the participial construction in favour of a whole clause, supplemented with 
fairly obvious details (morbus gravissimus exercitum invadil). The issue of the plague occurs more accu- 
rately as Aowsdc and not vécoc in the structure of the main clause also in P. Achm. 2 (8:o7€p Aownoc 
Katecxev Touc €\Anvac) and P. Bon. 6 (0 d¢ Beoc eraxoucac Aloyslov ereckyysev Tow axacocc). Scholia 
minora and paraphrases on JI. 1.10 normally offer vécov (with the exception of Par. A, which offers 
appwetiay). 

8 rov ’A]76AAwva: alternatively perhaps Gedy ’A]7éAAwva? Cf. sch?! on IL. 1.64: trav aidvidiev 
Bavatwr aitidv dacw etvar AréAAwva. 

8-9 evé[pucav] of Aaoi. Sept. is again here not very literal. The impersonal construction 
in a parenthetical clause of the Latin text ut omnibus videbatur corresponds to the personal Greek 
ev6[ucav| of Aaoi, while the rest, that is rov AréAAwva aizvov efvar, is implied in the preceding lines. 
Dictys’ explanation fills a logical gap in the Homeric narrative. People themselves (the generalization 
perhaps prompted by Achilles’ assertion at //. 1.65) arrived at the conclusion (évépccayv) that the plague 
was Apollo’s means of punishment, for the commonest reason of ritual errors or an old wrath, since 
nothing in the /lad explains the source of people’s certainty on this matter, especially when it is not 
connected with Chryses’ mistreatment. Although not mentioned in the text, people may have thought 
of Apollo in the first place, because he was normally considered responsible for sudden death for 
men, as his sister, Artemis, was for women, often in childbirth (e.g. //. 24.604 ff; Od. 11.171-3). In the 
use of the verb évouicav may be detected a rationalizing attitude on the part of Dictys towards the 
divine, similarly evident in Dares Phrygius’ De excidio Troiae historia, and the Homeric hypothesis ‘with 
no gods’ published by J. J. O'Hara, ZPE 56 (1984) 1-9. However, the rationalizing here appears less 
thoroughgoing than Sept. at 1 19, where the reasons of the plague at Aulis are given as neque multo post 
trane caelesti an ob mutationem aers corporibus pertemptatis lues invadht. 

10 pelv. Alternatively, od]y (cf. 1 wev odv), but wév correlates better with the clause beginning in 
12-13 Ba[cA€wr] de. 

ro kaxov. Cf. Il. 1.10 (see 7 n.) and malo Sept. (11 30.5). 

1 terplarodev: a pecoribus Sept.; cf. Il. 1.50: odpjac pev en@xero Kai Kbvac apyovc. TeTpaTI0ba 
of animals occurs frequently in the Homeric scholia; cf. also Thuc. 1 50.1, where ra tetpazroda are 
also mentioned in a context of plague. At this point the simple construction of a single sentence in 
Dictys has been rendered in a more complicated way in Sept. by means of ablative absolute and 
gerund as noun (principio grassandi facto a pecoribus). 

11-12 dafGei[povrar. Cf. Il. 1.10 dA€KovTo S€ Aaol; 1.52 aiel b€ Tupal vexdbwy Katovto Gaperat. 
The same verb but as genitive absolute in Hyp. u kal moAAdy, we etkdc diadberpopéver (variant 
reading: xai rav Ayadv Pbe.popevwy; see Ludwich, Textkritische Untersuchungen (1900) 9), while the 
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circumstantial participle «axovpevor appears in P. Bon. 6. In the paraphrases the verb d:ag¢Beipopar 
is employed in T. Bodl. 3019.29—-30 vd’ yc 01 eAAnvec KataTroAEwoupevor SiapHerpovro (1. duePO-) and 
Aristides, op. cit.: 7oAAol ev... 1pd dpac duehOapycav. The plain épGeipovro is employed in the PM 
and PG of Jl. 1.10. At this point, Sept. becomes verbose by comparison: 1 30.11-15 dein malo paulatim 
magis magisque intravescente per homines dispergitur. tum vero vis magna mortalium corporibus fatigatis pestif- 
era aegritudine infando ad postremum exitio interibat, of which only the boldface text corresponds 
to Dictys. In Sept., the translation of Dictys’ Aadv into mortalium (which refers both to the soldiers and 
the animals) is not accurate. 

13-14. Ba[ciréwv] 5€ oddeic ode evocn[cev ovr]e die[POapy. The reconstruction here is guided 
by Sept. sed regum omnino nullus neque mortuus ex hoc malo neque adtemptatus est, but, if correct, there is 
a change in Sept. of the order of the two parts of the negation. 

14 de[P04p7 3 |. _[. The two traces visible in the remainder of 14 are too meagre to allow 
reconstruction, although they would allow Ao[ «od or Ao[iua@; cf. Sept. morbi (11 30.17) and the variant 
attested at 1 30.16 in P (a manuscript of the 15th century) (ex hoc) morbo. Professor Parsons, however, 
suggests 76 6]Ao[v here, which would correspond nicely to omnino in Sept. As a soldier, Dictys, unlike 
Homer, marks the contrast between the many common Achaean soldiers who died from the plague 
and their kings of whom none even fell ill. 


R. HATZILAMBROU 


4944. Dictys CRETENSIS, BELLUM TROIANUM V 15~17 


100/6 (a) Fr. 1 26.8 x 31.5 cm Early third century 
Fr. 25.2 x 7.5 cm Plate VII 


Three fragments from a papyrus roll, the main ensemble (probably the end of 
the roll) showing the first fourteen line-ends of a column, followed by two columns 
at full height but for the most part lacking line-ends. ‘Two smaller fragments, plus 
two scraps with exiguous if any remains, are of uncertain placement. The backs 
are blank. The Greek text corresponds to the final chapters of book v of the Latin 
version by ‘Septimius’ of the account of the Trojan War attributed to Dictys of 
Crete and, notably, includes the fifth book’s conclusion with its authorial sphragis. 
Traces about 1.5 cm above the initial letter of the third column could be remains 
of a column number, although the equivalent at the same position in the second 
column is not discernible. Top, bottom margin and intercolumnar space measure 
3.0, 5.8, and ¢.1.5 cm. respectively. In fr. 1, col. 11 consists of 54 lines, while col. 11 
has 55. Lines average 20—21 letters at an average length of c8 cm. (In the text below 
without designation of fragment or column in the discussion and notes below refer; 
citations of Sept. without book number are to book v.) 

The text is written in a mature, medium-sized, almost upright specimen of 
the ‘Severe Style’, comparable to the third century hands of GLH 20a = GMAW” 
84 (on its date, see BL VIII 133 and IX 183 under VII 1044; L. C. Youtie, ZPE 21 
(1976) 7ff., with the qualifications of J. Rowlandson, <PE 67 (1987) 290) and Sei- 


der 1 33. Visible shading and ornamentation by means of hooks and serifs favour 
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a date in the early third century. a rests on a long baseline, and its right oblique is 
extended upwards. The middle stroke of € sometimes touches the following letter. 
Zz has a wavy baseline, and ¢ is narrow with middle stroke protruding both ways. 
M is large with shallow belly, and n has short right vertical. z is elegant with long 
baseline and middle part of the form of a comma. The horizontal of T starts off 
with pointed acute angle, when at the beginning of a line. The middle part of is 
elliptical. 

Tota adscript is not normally written, but is perhaps inserted by the same hand 
in the fragmentary line 92. Diairesis is always marked inorganically on initial » and 
v (2, 13, 36, 66, 86). Elision is tacitly effected in lines 18, 43 (probably), 47 and 75, 
while scriptio plena is preferred in lines 27, 28, 70, 93 and 107. Strong punctuation 
is sometimes indicated by space of one letter, noticeable in lines 17, 21 and 71. Ac- 
cents are placed infrequently, acute: 16, fr. 2.10 (on the first vowel of a diphthong, 
as usual); grave: 107. The end of the book is elaborately marked by a decorated or 
‘forked’ paragraphus (i.e. same shape as the diple obelismene: see GMAW?” p. 12 with 
n. 60) extending underneath the initial letter of the last line of the book (92), divid- 
ing off the epilogue with its authorial sphragis that follows. No other lectional or 
critical signs or corrections are in evidence. 

4944 preserves the second longest text of Dictys after P. Tebt. II 268, i.e. 
longer than XXXI 2539 and 4943. Its standard format and bookhand further 
attests to the popularity of this unusual work in Graeco-Roman Egypt. The fact 
that its end coincides with the end of the fifth book in the Latin version gives a 
strong indication that the division of the Greek original into books up to this point 
in the work was as described by Sept. (Epzstula, pp. 1.17-2.2) waque priorum quinque 
voluminum, quae bello contracta gestaque sunt, eundem numerum servavimus. Internally, some 
differences in structure from Sept. may be observed: 13-15, for example, do not 
seem to contain the strong pause expected for the transition to a new section as in 
Sept., where the section-beginning may have been imposed by the Latin adaptor. 
4944 also confirms that the close of the book, together with the authorial sphragis 
(93-109, cf. Sept. v 17 p. 119.8-18) that concludes the narrative of the war corre- 
sponding to the Homeric Jad (and in Sept. precedes the narratives of the nostoi in 
book v1, cf. 4944.25—6), was present in the Greek version. (On the sphragis and its 
function, especially in Greek and Latin Poetry, see W. Kranz, “Sphragis: Ichform 
und Namensiegel als Eingans- und Schlussmotiv antiker Dichtung’, RAM 104 (1961) 
3-46, 97-124.) 

In this epilogue Dictys openly introduces himself in the first person by name, 
and comments on the language, script and historiographical method employed in 
his work; cf. the briefer account of this earlier in Sept. (1 13 p. 11.14-20). Here Dic- 
tys sheds some light on the complex problem of the putative original language of 
Dictys’ work, which is difficult to understand in Sept. (on the problem see further 
W. Eisenhut, Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 18 (1983) 19-20; S. Merkle, Die Ephemens belh 
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Troiani des Diktys von Kreta (1989) 109-113). It may be that Dictys intentionally left 
the specification of the language vague (or subject to the reader’s suspension of 
disbelief), given the difficulty of determining which specific language or dialect 
was expected to be used by Dictys, a supposed Cretan-speaker of the time of the 
Trojan War. In 4944 Dictys’ explanation draws on the discussion of Cretan dia- 
lects at Hom. Od. 19.172—-83 (see 96~7 n.), where there are said to be various ethnic 
groups on Crete who speak both Greek and non-Greek languages or dialects. Dic- 
tys describes himself as Dictys of Cnossos, follower of Idomeneus, the leader of 
the Mycenaeans (Achaeans), who dominated central Crete according to the tradi- 
tion presented at J/. 2.645-52. Accordingly, it was possible in theory for the Achean 
Dictys to employ a Greek dialect (cf. 96 édix7o[v), but the author of the Greek work 
did not risk naming it. 

Sept. certainly understood from Dictys’ epilogue (and perhaps the original 
Greek prologue) that the language used by Dictys was Greek, and he more explic- 
itly stated this in his Epzstula p. 1.12 nam oratio Graeca fuerat. In the Latin Prologue, 
which was either translated from the Greek or composed at some point by someone 
other than Sept., the language is never specified, while the use of the Phoenician 
alphabet (pp. 2.13, 3.4—5) 1s stressed. However, vagueness regarding this matter 1s 
retained and emphasized by two controversial references to the Phoenician lan- 
guage: (1) Dictys . . . peritus vocis ac litters Phoenicum (p. 2.7—-8); and (11) (Nero) iussit in 
Graecum sermonem ista transfern (p. 3.8-9). Malalas, who may be expected to have read 
the original Greek beginning of the work, wrote ambiguously (Chronographia x p. 
189.65) kat (Népwv) éxéAeucev peta TO avoiéar Kal yv@vat, Ti ecTw peTaypadhvat 
(which could mean both ‘transliterate’ and ‘translate’) atta kal év 7H Sypocia 
BiBAvobnKn amoteOjvar adra. It is tempting to conclude that the author of the 
Greek original on purpose avoided specifying the language or dialect in which 
Dictys had supposedly written his diary. 

Since vagueness on this point may be detected in both the Latin Prologue 
and Malalas, we are of the view that Sept. on his own account took pains in the 
process of adaptation to interpret and specify the language used by Dictys. One 
may, of course, still agree with Sept., and understand Graecum sermonem as meaning 
the komme: cf. Epistula p. 1.12 commutatos litters Atticis, and Sept. 17 p. 119.11-13 neque 
sit mirum cuiquam, st quamvis Graect omnes diverso tamen inter se sermone agunt, where sermo 
should be understood in the sense of ‘dialect’. For discrepancies between the Epis- 
tula and the Prologus, see N. E. Griffin, Dares and Dictys (1907) 117-120; Eisenhut, art. 
cit. 18-22; Merkle, Die Ephemeris 98-109. 

The style of 4944 is in conformity with that of the three previously published 
papyri of Dictys, so that we are now in the position to shape a clear idea of Dictys’ 
plain and compressed style, suitable for the genre of the work, the main features 
of which are: few subordinate clauses but many participial ones, frequent use of 
genitive absolute and historic present, tendency to place the finite verb towards the 
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end of the sentence, parataxis and dull connection of the clauses mainly through 
de, and plain diction that does not avoid repetition of vocabulary (see 20 and 21, 
43 and 47). 

4944 confirms for Sept. by comparison the general impression formed by the 
other three papyri of Dictys, namely that the Latin text is a rendering in which only 
limited parts of the Greek text are rendered into Latin with accuracy (cf. 21-24, 
72-77). Sept. indulged in elaboration and amplification of the Greek text, where he 
felt that his original was too compressed (see €.g. 7-9, 14-15, 20-21, 41-45, 49-53, 
59-60). However, there are a few points where the Latin text appears condensed 
in comparison to Dictys (47, 54-5, 68-9), and there are two instances (32~3 and 
82-92), where elements of the Greek text of 4944 have been totally omitted in the 
Latin. In other places, especially in col. iii at the end of the narrative before the 
epilogue, limited space in the papyrus suggests that the Greek text is far more com- 
pressed in relation to the Latin, making certain restoration impossible (61 ff., 81-92 
n.). Here we have adopted a conservatively restored text, relegating promising sup- 
plements to the notes (see commentary). Closer in scale and diction to Dictys’ text 
is the epilogue with its authorial sphragis in Sept., allowing for a more fully restored 
text of the close of the book. 

It is interesting that Sept. (or his Greek exemplar) critically opted for a dif- 
ferent tradition regarding the location of Hecuba’s grave (18-19), and he also ap- 
pears to have corrected Dictys (11-12) on the way Diomedes gained the Palladion. 
Notable is the effort in Sept. to improve the connection of clauses by often using in 
his text zta(que), ceterum, per idem tempus, quippe, inter quae, praeterea, tunc, dein, exin. Vhe 
addition of a final transitional sentence of book v in the Latin text (see above) may 
be seen as a stylistic and structural embellishment in Sept., and was probably never 
present in 4944. 

It is interesting for the interrelation of the Byzantine authors who make use 
of Dictys (see introd. to 4943-4944) that the narratives of Cedrenus, Hyp. Od. and 
Suda (s.v. Kuvoc Cha) in their account of Odysseus’ departure and Hecuba’s death, 
are very close to each other and in agreement with Dictys as attested in 4944, while 
a reference to the end met by Hecuba (present in 4944) is missing from Malalas 
(and the Ecloge). 
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ac ot “EAAnpviec 

pova méeAA[o- G.I a- 


c.6 yxeu- 


/ / 
vayovtar | 67 Kopl- 
cavtec[ C.12 atro- 
mAe[v|cavtw[v dé tav EAAN- 
vov Aiveiac al oAerpbetc 
ev T® Aapdar[w  c.10 
fécbar Avrjvi[opa 6.7 

\ A > / 
Kat Tav ev Xepplovicw C4 


py UTaKou_ [| C1 


\ ¢ \ > a \ 
vov pabwv vr[o ayyéAou Ta ye- 


vomeva d.op| Gt 

auT@ Cwnc. [ 10 

tade avtov ei[c TO 'TAov ov dé- 
/ \ 

xovrar. ywpillerar d€ 6.4 


Alveiac TOV tra|Tpwov Biov 


93 


V17 


oe 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


105 
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cuvauTwKop| 

JapBapovewe[ 
] .7eerda_[ 
|wAaorrodA[ 
Javpedal 
]de7wv7p[ 
|rapper| 
Jewepx[ 


|. paxaa[ 


eal 
et 


cuve| 

tece [ 

iAvov_ [ 

pevo| 

avad| 

Tpra| 

707 

Tooe [ 

vevar | 
tauTa_€€ | 
dcatul, |Kvecce[ 
covett| . |wevoc[ 
weep. jedixrol 
Ka.oa| jaovyp [ 
yap xpwvt| 
mavt. ovedd | 
teco.BapPapor | 
ymevntovToo| 
pnoercnyercb| 
KQLNLELCoLEV| 
Tecypwnebarn[ 
Tapevouveupp| 
AncikaitoucBap| 
ee el 
penvrre pel 
eAAnvor| 
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cov atT@ Kop[iCav, toAdAod de 
BlapBapouv éwe [Adpiay cuvérv- 
yev.| Kriler 6’ad[ro, cdv dé 
avT|@ Aaol moA[Aoi, 6A Kép- 
xup|av Medalivav Aeyouévny. 
dcot| dé TOv Tp[wwv 6.8 


6.3, |rapper| C12 
¢.3, |cw €px[ovras mpoc Tov Ap- 


THv|opa Kat al C11 
ae C14 
ial 
cuve| G17 
tece [ c.16 
TAvov [ 6.15 
prevo| ay 
avad| C.17 
TT prap.[ c.16 
ndn| 0.18 
Tooe [ c.16 
vevar [| C.15, 


Tatra d€ ey[w cuveypaysauny, 
Aixro[c] Kvaceiloc, Tdopmevet 
cuvet[d|uevoc [ 10 

we eufot] edixro[v nv, Kadpou 
Kat Aa[v|aod ypa[upacuv. ov 
yap ba xpavt[ar yAwecy ovte 
mavtec of EXAn| vec ovTe mav- 
tec ot BapBapou, a[AAa pe- 
ypevn. TovTo d[€ Pavpactov 
pndetc nyeicO[w elvar, eel 
Kal yeic of ev [Kpirn od Tav- 
Tec xpwpefa 7H |adTH yAwecy. 
Ta pev odv cuuB[avTa Totc “EA- 
Ancu Kat Toic Bap|Bapouc 7av- 
ta €ldw[c ald[toc cuveypaisa- 
unv, mept [de Avtqvopoc mapa 
EdAjvev [adAAwv axnKowc. 
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Fr. 2 
ipl Wh 
| wol |. wo[ 
ies Al ore | 
Jawn [ Jauun [ 


ay en eek el 
TE pO ol ]..po.[ 


|vaéroupovoctu _[ a|vaE Tob povoc tu [ 
Jomog -[.. ]...[ Jomo€ -[..]..1 
|. toa [| |. toca [ 
10 Jacove [| 10 Jacove [ 
Jocover[ Jocover| 
Jexa_[ Jexa | 
IBqe. | Jae. [ 
Jaw. [ ]aqe..[ 


15 Tone. 15 eee 


lee. 


lag at (Crale a 
12 |, extension of horizontal as of mid-stroke of € 


Col. 1 

1 _[, acute angle at lower left suiting a 2 [, part of upright as of H, M, N, TT, P thes 
horizontal at mid- to upper-level intersecting with descender at right, as of r,€, T —_ after « acute 
angle at lower left as of a 4 |, upright joming curved line near top asof MorH = | __, hori- 
zontal joining upright at right, 1 or r1 5 |.[, curving left side of oval shape with horizontal 
connecting at mid-level, e or € 6 ___[, feet of two uprights and part of oblique ascending to 
right, parts of two or three letters, the last as a 7 X__., low curve at the line compatible with oo, 
followed by three low traces of two letters 8 v_, low oblique descending to left — a_, a speck 
of ink at mid-level as of upright above prolonged tail of a 13 _[, speck of ink at line-level 
14 _[, low speck of ink —_]_, short horizontal 15 |,, descender ligatured into following 4 
16 p.[, part of oblique descending to left and part of arc as of A _[, pointed tip of horizontal at 
upper left —_|_, end of horizontal 17 7, speck of ink in upper part of writing space lk 
thick vertical stroke intersecting with fine horizontal protrusions to right at top and bottom, as € (per- 
haps corrected from 1?) 18 _[, upright 21 _[, two traces in vertical alignment as part 
of upright 24 _[, part of horizontal 25 .[, part of upright 29 |., part of high 
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horizontal and scattered traces asof € _[, low trace 31 _, speck of ink as end of an oblique 
descending to right 32 |.,smallarc _[, end of oblique ascending to left 33 [, low 
trace and part of horizontal at mid-level compatible with 35 |., traces in vertical alignment 


37 |., short oblique at mid-level ascending to right —_v___,, first €1 prima facie (but could also be # cor- 
rected from € by the addition of an upright), then low trace, then extension of a letter ligatured with 


A 38 |, tip of short horizontal at mid-level —___0, part of upright, then speck of ink vv ., 
speck of ink in lower part of writing space 39 x., scattered traces of ink —_c_, circlet resting 
on horizontal at mid-level 40 |., short vertical in upper part of writing space at |e 
disruption of fibres obscuring roundish letter 43 7. ., scattered traces 44 [..]., scat- 
tered traces 45 9. .., short horizontal at top, then specks of ink 46 v_, specks of ink 
48 v__, foot of upright and scattered traces 49 |, trace of ink 52 _[, part of horizontal 
at upper-level —_|_, horizontal 53 |., upper part of upright 54 .,€o0rH  ]_, traces 


suggesting extension of a stroke 


Col. i ; 

55 7. . [, low trace with another in vertical alignment, second a vertical below line-level 
58 _w, scattered traces at line-level 59 _.y, feet of three uprights and short oblique of the 
second letter —_«_, speck in upper part of writing space 60 __ _[, high horizontal as of two let- 
ters followed by high speck 65 _[, stem of vertical 66 _ [, foot of descender curving to 
right suiting € and c, then a low trace 67 _[, scattered specks as of single letter (xa) IL 
two verticals, then edge of oblique descending to left and speck at same level 70 _[, verti- 
cal 72 _ [, upright curving to left and top part of oblique suggesting T and a elles 
horizontal stroke at mid-level —__«_[, short oblique at upper-level descending to right suiting left arm 
of y 81 ]_, blob of ink in upper part 82 |__|, apex suggesting a or a, or combining with 
following trace as of M 83 | _[, low speck 85 _[, lower half of vertical 86 _[, trace 
in upper part g1 __[, foot of vertical 92 t., upright slightly curving to right OF Gs 
short oblique descending to bottom right _[, lower half of vertical 97 _.[, bottom of oblique 
ascending to left 98 _ x, foot of oblique ascending to left 99 . .0, curve as of back of 
€ followed by tiny low trace _—_A_, upright 100 _[, high speck 107 6°, top of upright 
in left part under grave accent —_‘|_[, lower part of upright descending below the line and curving 
back to left at bottom 


Fr. 2 

1 |. [, low curve at line as of 2 ]|., upper and lower extremity of descender, upper 
extremity of ascender, as of kK or x 3 |., tiny trace at line-level a__ [, remains of two or three 
letters: lower extremity of upright, trace in lower part possibly upright, lower part of upright, lower 
part of ascender 4 7,[, trace at upper-level 5 |... ., first lower part of an ascender; 
second part of high horizontal; third, high horizontal with its middle in vertical aligment with small 
right-hand arc in lower part, suggesting 2; fourth two very tiny traces close to each other at upper- 
level 6 ]|_, short horizontal at lower-level _ p, fibres disturbed: unclear traces in upper part 
o_, thick trace at line-level 7 yov, over a descending diagonal as of grave accent, too low for 
part of descender from line above _ rv _, remains of ascender 8 €., tiny mark in upper part of 
writing space as though high stop —_|___[, scattered traces on damaged fibres g |., short tiny 
vertical in upper part —a_[, ascender 10 ovc |, high horizontal with horizontal connecting 
to right as of 3 or T 12 a_[, short arc 13 uv [, remains of arc as of c 14 ]_, arc as 
of c y_, remains of upright with horizontal connecting at mid-level as of € —_[, faded traces at 
line-level 15 |... .[, first tiny trace in upper part; second top of round letter, third remains of 
arc, fourth remains of triangular letter 
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Ihe, & 


1 ]_, two uprights of single letter e.g. 1, or of two different letters e.g 1 and t —__[, two traces 
in lower part as of upright 


Jee, 3h 
16-17 |. atipwe 48 1. @vetdiCov 52 Ll. yworr[ 


*,..inanurn... before Ilion had been taken, they could certainly no longer have been able 
to fight anew the barbarian Phrygians. Odysseus, fearing that the Greeks [had] already [fled] to 
Ismarus, and since Diomedes had deprived him of the Palladion and Hecuba had become . . . [verb 
massing]. For since she spoke ill of everyone, [so that] she did not remain a slave . . . , she was dishon- 
ourably stoned and so relieved of the necessity of labour. Her tomb was raised at Maroneia in the 
Chersonesos, and is known as Cynossema (The Tomb of the Bitch), for they used to call her dog- 
tongued. Cassandra inspired by the god foretold countlessless [evils?] for Agamemnon forewarning 
murder and (or because of) a plot and a bad homeward journey for the rest of the kings. Antenor 
along with his men urged them (i.e. the kings) not to strive with each other to such an extent. . . to sail 
(or in sailing)... . those having invited them to dinner he also bestowed gifts on them... . And... Nes- 
tor agreed . . . [they] tried to persuade [Aeneas] to sail along with them . . . promising . . . with equal 
share [in everything] . . . Neoptolemus granted the [sons of Hector to Helenus] gold and silver [by 
common consent?] of the Greeks. They came with one accord . . . to an assembly in honour of Ajax 
... they mourned by plucking out their hair... Agamemnon .. . more difficult than all . . . for Ajax 
and . . . were reproaching [them] as sons of Pleisthenes, fearing the army they used (?) . . . among 
the kings... they became . . .. [The sons] of Ajax [Aiantides] born of Glauce by her consent (?) . . . 
[and Eurysaces] born of Tecmessa .... The Greeks were about to [delay?] [because of] the winter, 
they set sail carrying off [with them] ... . After [all?] the Greeks had sailed off, Aeneas who had been 
left behind at Dardanum [tried? wished?] to [drive?] Antenor [away] and [urged?] the inhabitants 
of Chersonesos . . . not to obey [him]. Having learned what (had) happened through [a messenger 
Antenor].... And [then] they did not accept him [into Ilion]. So Aeneas departed carrying with 
him the paternal [property], and he passed by [many] barbarians as far as [the Adriatic Sea]. And 
he founded [there] together with many people a [city called] Corcyra Melaina (Black Corcyra). [All] 
the Trojans [who] ... remained . . . approached [Antenor] and... together... Thon... Priam.... 

‘T, Dictys of Cnossos, accompanying [Idomeneus recorded] this account in [this language ?], as 
it was possible for me, in the letters (i.e. alphabet) of [Cadmus] and Danaus. For neither all the Greeks 
[nor] all the barbarians use a single [language], but rather, a mixed one. And no one should [marvel] 
at this, [for] we also, the [Cretans, do not] all use the same language. I have recorded everything that 
happened to the Greeks and the barbarians based on my personal knowledge, [but] about [Antenor 
after having heard it from other] Greeks.’ 


1-6 Cf. Sept. v 15 pp. 116.28-117.2 interim Neoptolemus advecta ligni materia Avacem cremat reliquiasque 
urnae aureae conditas in Rhoeteo sepeliendas procurat brevique tumulum extructum consecrat in honorem tants ducts; 
Mal. 93.77-80 (and Ecl. Hist. 216.12-15) Aowrov 6 [ippoc Ewpaxwe mavtac amoTAcvcavrac, Teppwcac 
tov Tedapavov Ailavta Kai Badrwv ev dvdpia Caer pera TysHe peyadnc mAyclov Tob TouBov 
Ayirrwc, Tob e€adéAdov abtov, matpoc d€ Tod ITippov «ic tomov Aeyopevov Ciypw; cf. also the buri- 
als described in XXXI 2539 3~7, P. Tebt. Il 268.69~76, 89-95 and Sept. Iv 18 p. 95.21-5, and Iv 13 
pp. 91-8-92.6, Iv 15 pp. 92.1-93.3 respectively. Other burial scenes in Sept. are: 1 2 pp. 21.31-22.1-3, 
II 4 p. 23.14-16, I 15 p. 31.21-3, 0 32 p. 45.6-8, m1 41 p. 51.18-21, mI 12 pp. 68.28-69.3, Ht 14 p. 70.7-I1, 
Iv 8 p. 87.1218, Iv 18 p. 95.21-5. 

1 tpuevd{. Perhaps 7a|rpi evd[. There could be a reference to the fact that Ajax was cousin of 
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Achilles, the father of Neoptolemus, or that Neoptolemus honoured Ajax as his father; on the latter, 
cf. Sept. Iv 17 p. 94.21-3. 

2 eic ddpliav ¢.12: possibly eic ddp[iav xpuciv c.6. On the probable use of the preposition, see 
K.-G., Grammattk, ii 18432 1.1 a (p. 469) with the meaning ‘an einem Orte versammeln’. 

7-9 Cf. Sept. 15 p. 117.25 quae si ante captum Ilium accidere potuissent, profecto magna ex parte promotae 
res hostium ac dubitarum de summa rerum fuisset. Here there is clearly what appears to be amplification of 
the Greek original. 

9 BapBapove Ppdby[ac. It is revealing of Dictys’ prejudice towards the Trojans, that he often 
characterized them as barbarians. This epithet is frequently omitted in the corresponding element in 
Sept. for obvious reasons, especially when it refers to the Trojans alone; cf. also below 100, P. Tebt. 
II.268 4-5, 30 and 61. 

1o-11 Cf. Sept. 15 p. 117.5-6 igitur Ulixes veritus vim offensi exercitus clam Ismarum ausfugit. Ismarus 
(on this Thracian city, see RE IX 2 3 §§2134-5) is reported to have been the first stop in Odysseus’ 
voctoc at Od. 9.39-40, 197-198 and Sept. v1 5 pp. 123.29-124.1. On Odysseus’ hasty departure from 
Troy, see also Mal. V 85.15—-19, Eel. Hist. 208.5-8, Cedr. 232.10-13 and Hyp. Od. pp. 3.23-4.3. 

11-13 Avouy[douc] adeAopévov abrod (sc. Oduccéwe) [7d [Tad]Aab.0v. Cf. Sept. 15 p. 117.6-7 
atque ita Palladium apud Diomedem manet. It appears that in Dictys’ account Diomedes had previously 
deprived Odysseus of the Palladion. Sept. (14-15 pp. 115.7-117.7) relates the outcome of the Palladion- 
strife (equivalent to the Iliadic ‘OmAwv Kpicic) as follows. The contest was initially between Ajax, 
Diomedes, and Odysseus. Diomedes later yielded to Ajax, but Agamemnon and Menelaus favoured 
Odysseus, to whom the Palladion was finally offered. On the following day, Ajax was found stabbed, 
and Odysseus, under heavy suspicion for his murder, decided to depart, leaving the Palladion behind 
to Diomedes. The Byzantine authors’ accounts (Mal. 84.918, Ecl. Hist. 207.27-30, 208.2-5, Cedr. 
232.3-10, and Suda s.v. ITaA\aé.ov) differ slightly from Sept.: the Greeks decided that Diomedes 
should safeguard the Palladion until the following day, when a decree was expected over whether 
it should be given to Ajax or Odysseus. However, during that night Ajax was stabbed to death, and 
Odysseus had to leave in haste. 

13-21 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.8-13 ceterum post abscessum Ulixt Hecuba, quo servitium morte solvere, 
multa ingerere maledicta imprecarique infesta omina in exercitum. qua re motus mules lapidibus obrutam eam necat 
sepulchrumque apud Abydum statuitur appelatam Cynossema ob linguae protervam impudentemque petulantiam; 
Cedr. 232 13-16 ry de ExaBnv xatapwmévny tT@ ctrpat@ ot peta Oduccéwe AiBouc BaddAover Kal 
TH Oadaccn pimroucw etc xwpav Aeyonevny Mapaverav, qv Kal Kuvoc chua @vouacav; Hyp. Od. p. 
4.4-9 = Suda 2722 s.v. Kuvoc Cha: we obv Oduccede cic tHv idiav Hretyeto TaTpioa TmepimAevcac €ic 
xwpav Aeyouevny Mapawverav Kai cuyywpotwevoc Tv vedv amoBycat diakpwetar TovToLc TOAE UW, 
Kal AapBaver Tov tAodTOV adTwy amavTa. exel dé THY EKaBnv katapwpmevny TA ctpat@ Kal PoptbBouc 
Kkwotcav AdBwv Bodaic aveide Kal rapa tHv Oadraccav KadbrTet dvomacac Tov TOTOv Kuvoc cha. 
Mapwve.dda is the name of the place reached by Odysseus at Mal. v 85.19-23, and Ecl. Hist. 208.11, 
but with no reference to Hecuba’s grave. 

13-14 _[ ¢5 ]rov. There is no space to fit both a finite verb corresponding to ausfugit (Sept.) and 
a predicate for Hecuba in agreement with yevoévyc. Perhaps the finite verb was accidentally omit- 
ted, in which case a[¢opy|rov could be supplied with yevouévnc. Hecuba is reported to have been 
allotted to Odysseus at Sept. 13 p. 115.3-4. 

14-15 Klaxnyopotca yap amavt[ac. The verbosity of Septimius at this point is remarkable: 
multa ingerere maledicta imprecarique infesta omana in exercitum. 

15-17 . |. Tapapévyn azrovoc. we] py 1s attractive before Tapaevyn amovoc. But if a final 
clause is to be restored, its exact sense is uncertain. Sept. appears to have understood that the enslaved 
Hecuba through her behaviour was intentionally provoking her murder (quo servitium morte solvere). 
A less probable alternative could be that Odysseus’ soldiers punished her for her curses, so that she 
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did not remain an dzrovoc slave. The position of dzrovoc is crucial: if it is part of the main clause, it 
should agree with Sept. and mean ‘relieved’ or ‘freed from the necessity of labour’, cf. Plat. Tin. 81e 6 
d€ pera yypac iwy emi TéAoc Kata picw amovwtaroc Tv Bavatwv Kal aAdov pe” nOovic yuyvopevoc 
7 Avryc. If it is taken as part of the subordinate (final?) clause, its sense should be ‘unpunished’. 

TO | ee J. AL{@ouc] is a possible supplement. 

18 év Map[wveia is restored after Cedrenus and Ayp. Od. = Suda, loc. cit. (n. 13-21). Cf. Strabo 
VII 55 €cte 0° ev TH TEpitAW TovTW TH peta EAaLobvTA % eicBoAr mpaTov % etc tTHV IT pomovtida 
dia THv crevdv, qv dacw apyyy elvar Tod Edncrovrov. évraida 8’écti 76 Kuvoc cha axpa, of 8’ 
Exépyc gact. cal yap deixvertar kdpupavte tH akpav tadoc adryc, and Procl. Chrestom. 297-298 (ed. 
A. Severyns, vol. iv), where Odysseus is reported at Maroneia in Thrace. On this city, see RE XIV 2,1 
1912-13, which later commentators and lexicographers wrongly identified with the neighbouring city 
of Ismarus (see n. 10-11). Sept., however, or his Greek exemplar, preferred another tradition, which 
placed Hecuba’s grave on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, near to the well-known city of ABudoc 
(RET, 1.1.129-130): cf. Strabo xm 1 28 écri Tolwuv pet’ ABvdov 7 re Aapdavic dKpa, Hc puKpov 7pdTEpov 
euvncOnuer, Kal 9 TOAuc 7» Aadpdavoc, dié€youca tHe ABidov €BdouyKovra cradiouc. weta€d re 6 Podioc 
extrimter ToTapoc, Kad’ dv ev 7H Xeppovyncw 7d Kuvoc cha écrw, 6 dacw ExaByc etvar radov. 

19 6. The gender of the relative (neuter instead of masculine in agreement with ra¢oc) is at- 
tracted by that of the predicate, cf. K—G., Grammatik ii 1.369.4¢. 

19-20 Kuv[oc CH]ua. A well-attested tradition, inaugurated by Euripides, who first identifies 
the Kuvoc Ca in the Thracian Chersonesos with the tomb of Hecuba (Eur. Hec. 1273). 

20-21 eel adry[vy Ku|vdyAwccov édeyov. Dictys here offers a rationalizing explanation for 
the name of Hecuba’s grave, positing an etymological aition different from the traditional one of 
her canine metamorphosis: see PMG 965, Eur. Hec. 2171-3, Ovid Met. xu 565~71 et al. Cf. also the 
rationalizing schol. Lycophr. 315 cxtAaka thy ExaBny rAéyer, we dycu pvbixde Evpumidyc . . . Kat 
AckAnmiadyc rept Tod Tém0v, od} avynpeby, 6 Kal Kuvoc Kadotcr ducudpov cha. kal TadTa pev Ta 
pvOxa, 70 6’aAnOec odTWE exer. weTa THY TeAEUTHV TToAvVEevyc UBpile Kal Katnpato Tove “EXAnvac, 
ot b€ 6pyicbévtec we Kiva abryy aveidov. The adjective cvvdyAwccoc, meaning ‘one who how!s like 
a dog’, ‘who talks bitterly’ is a hapax; cf. the two late attestations of the verb cuvoyAwccéw in Lampe, 
Patristic Greek Lexicon, and Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, s.v. An interpreta- 
tion by Sept. of Dictys’ aetiological explanation has been amply incorporated in his paraphrase 0b 
linguae protervam unpudentemque petulantiam. 

21-6 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.13-18 per idem tempus Cassandra deo repleta multa in Agamemnonem adversa 
praenuntiat: insidias quippe ei ex occulto caedemque domi per suos compositam ; praeterea uniwerso exercitur profectionem 
ad suos incommodam exitialemque. 

21 év[Geoc. Cf. Eur. Trovad. 255 and 366. 

22 Kaccdv[Spa ¢.3? Perhaps xaxa could be restored at the end of the line corresponding to the 
Latin adversa. 

24 mpounviov|ca ¢.3? Here cai corresponding to the Latin text, or perhaps 6ca could be sup- 
plied at the end of the line. 

27-30 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.18-20 inter quae Antenor cum suis Graecos orare, omitterent vras atque urgente 
navigit tempore in commune consulant. 

28 adra@v: sc. Tav BactAéwv. 

29-30 [ 66 dem|vycavrac. We expect a genitive participle, in agreement with 28 avrav. 
u[eAAdvrwy, ‘as they were delaying so long in setting sail’ could be considered; however, this has no 
corresponding element in Sept. 

30-32 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.20-21 praeterea omnes duces ad se epulatum deducit ibique singulos quam max- 
imis donis replet. A similar scene is described at Sept. 44 p. 54-7-9- 

30 deum|vjcavtac. We might have expected the future participle. 
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31 ¢.6 | c. davtjac is a possible supplement. 

31-2 dwp|. d@pla didwei or edwxe is likely. 

32-3 References to agreement and to Nestor are not now present at this point in Sept. Nestor 
could here be the subject of cuu]dwvei. We might have expected a comment to the effect that Nestor 
agreed either with Antenor (27~30) or with the Greeks to invite Aeneas to set sail with them to Greece 
(33 ff.). It appears from Sept. that Dictys often cited Nestor’s opinion, for he considered him along 
with his master, Idomeneus, the most judicious man in the Greek camp; cf. Sept. 1 20 p. 18.13-16, 
19 p. 34.1-3, IV 22 p. 99.11-16, and vr 2 p. 121.6-9. 

33-8 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.22-4 tunc Graeci Aeneae suadent, secum uti in Graeciam naviget, tbr namque et 
simile cum ceteris ducibus ius regnique eandem potestatem fore. 

33-4 Nlécrwp dvarei6[ c.4. After N]écrwp one could either place a strong pause and restore 
avazrel0[ouce corresponding more or less exactly to the Latin swadent, or restore avazretO[ew as comple- 
mentary to 32 cup |dwvel. 

35 v|mucyvouper[. Probably b]micyvovpeér[ouc. 

36-7 Jicoporpia rl. |icoporpia a[ac or z[av|rwv? 

37 | &qwev.. If the letter after v could be read as corrected from €, »]¥€nuwevn would be at- 
tractive. 

38-41 Sept. 16 pp. 117.24-118.1 Neoptolemus filios Hectoris Heleno concedit, praeterea reliqui duces aurt 
atque argenti quantum singults visum est. 

38 ¢.5 Neom|toAepoc. Possibly ¢.2 6 d€ Neor]|réAepoc. 

38-39 Tovdc [| 6.12. Tove "E| Ktopoc ‘EXévw could perhaps be restored. 

39-40 [. . ]v[ c.g Jwv. é[Ko]v[t@v te 7é4vT]wv may be restored, since the remains of 40 point 
to a genitive absolute construction. The limited space suggests that the Greek text is again far more 
compressed in relation to the Latin. 

41-5 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 118.14 dein consilio habito decernitur, uti per triduum funus Atacis publice suscipere- 
tur. itaque exactis his diebus cuncti reges comam tumulo eius deponunt. Similar mourning scenes in Sept. Iv 1 
pp. 81-2 (for Hector), rv 21 p. 98.5-9 (for Achilles), v1 15 p. 130.24~7 (for Odysseus). There is insuf- 
ficient space to accomodate all the information given in Sept. 

43 ¢.6 Jec. davtec is a plausible supplement. 

45-9 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 118.4—6 atque exin contumeliis Agamemnonem fratremque agere eosque non Atrei sed 
Plisthenidas et ob id ignobiles appelare. 

45-6 Ayape[pv-. Most probably Ayaye[pvova. 

45-8 Menelaus (i.e. MevéAaov or adeAdgév) is expected in these lines. 

47 én’ Aiavte. This could be the justification of the army’s hostility towards Agamemnon and 
Menelaus: they were considered responsible for the death of Ajax, since they had openly supported 
Odysseus in the competition over the Palladion (Sept. 14 pp. 115.1g-116.1). In the Latin text there is 
no mention of this; perhaps it is implied in exin. 

48-9 Suggested restorations: ov« Arpé|we dvid[i|Cov [aAAa [Aer] cbevidac or atip|ac dvid[c]- 
Cov [adrode [Te] cBevidac. 

49 IT\e|cBevidac. Agamemnon and Menelaus are the sons of Pleisthenes in Hesiod, KatéAoyou 
Tuvaikay swe Hota fr. 194 M.—W,, cf. also Aesch. Agam. 1569 and 1602, TGF 625-33 (argumentum of 
the [TXevcbévyc), scholia D on A7, B249. Sept., probably following Dictys, consistently maintains this 
tradition: see 11 p. 4.1-9, 19 p. 8.22, m1 3 p. 61.26, with the exception of the Prologus p. 2.7. According 
to Mal. 68.53-6, Menelaus was the only son of Pleisthenes, who had been brought up in the palace 
of Atreus together with the latter’s son, Agamemnon. Thus they were both called Atreidai; cf. also 
Mal., 70.6, 80.73, 80.76, 84.97-8, Cedr. 217.10-13, 218.11 and Eel. Hist. 198.18—-20. See further RE 
XXI.1.199-205 for the problem of the place of Pleisthenes in the family line of Tantalus. 

49-53 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 118.7-10 quare coacti, simul simul uti odium sui apud exercitum per absentiam 
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leniretur, orant, uti sibe abire e conspectu eorum sine noxa concedant. itaque consensu omnium primi navigant deturbati 
expulsique ab ductbus. The Latin text appears much inflated. 

50-51 xpavrar [ 6.6. yp@vrar [vauci may be restored. 

51-2 av[ c5. ad[rol mpdrox corresponding to the Latin primi. However, Odysseus was actually 
the first to set sail (cf. above 10-13). 

53-7 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 118.10-12 ceterum Aiacts filir, Aeantides Glauca genitus atque Eurysaces ex Tecmessa, 
Teucro traditi, and Mal. (quoting chiefly Sisyphus of Cos) 100.89-93 Kal dvactac mepierAaky TH TTbppw 
6 TevKpoc Kal irycev adrov Tove Tod Aiavroc, 706 adrod adeAdod, AaBetv viodc, Tov Aiavrldyv rév 
amo Dhaixnc, tic mpotépac yuvarkoc Alavroc, Kai tov Edpucdkny tov dnd the Texunecyc, Kat adriy 
Téxpuyccav. Kal mapécyev adt@ 6 [Tbppoc. cal AaBwv 6 Tebxpoc edOdc drémdevcev emt tv Cadapiva. 

53-6 could be tentatively partially restored as follows: viol | waidec| Alavto[c Ala]vr[idne ex 
DAjabxne te[xGetle Exovenc aldtyic Edpucakne te] ex Texunlcene Tedxpw. At this point the Latin 
text 1s perhaps slightly more compressed. 


Col. 1m 

57-60 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 118.13-17 dein Graeci veritt, ne per moram interventu hiemis, quae ingruebant, ab 
navigando excluderentur, deductas in mare naves remigibus reliquiisque nauticis instrumentis complent. atque ita cum his, 
quae singuli praeda multorum annorum quaswerant, discedunt. 

57-8 dia Tov yeu]u@va péAA[ovtec or wéAA[ouce could be restored, but there is probably not 
sufficient space to restore dvatptsew after it. 

58-60 Suggested restoration: a|vayovra: c[dv adtoic Kopi|cavtec [wacav tHv delay; cf. 73 
below. 

60-67 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 118.18-20 Aeneas apud Troiam manet. qui post Graecorum profectionem cunctos ex 
Dardano atque ex proxima paene insula adit, orat, uti secum Antenorem regno exigerent. 

60-62 Probably azo|mAe[u]cavtw[v b€ tav “ENH]|vwv, or aro|mAc[v]cavtw[v mavtav Tav 
EAA |vov. 

63-7 These could be supplemented exempli gratia €v 7H Aapdar[w exmodav Oécbar Avrjviopa 
meipatat or BovAerar or KeAcver] Kal Tav ev Xepplovycw wavtac| uy brakove.[y avT@ (sc. Avryvopr) 
mapat|vav. However, 63 here appears shorter than expected. 

63 év t@ Aapddv[w. Aeneas was the leader of the Dardanians, based in the foothills of Mt. 
Ida; cf. Hom. //. 2.819-820 and 20.215 ff.; also Mal. v 1.3—-6 év d€ totic ypdvorc Tob AaBid eBaciAevcev 
700 IXov, nrot Thc Ppvyav ywpac, [Tpiapoc, vide Aaopédovtoc. ev b€ TH adtov Bacirela TéTE Kal TO 
Tov Kat 70 Adpdavov Kal 7 Tpota Kal raca 7 ywpa tHe Ppvyiac wopbetrar bro tav Ayady, Eel. 
Hist. 197.8-10, and Cedr. 216.11-12. 

67-71 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 118.21-3 quae postquam praeverso de se nuntio Antenort cognita sunt, regrediens ad 
Trovam imperfecto negotio aditu prohibetur. 

68-9 Suggested reconstruction: dcop[yicbele Avtyvwp] adro. 

69 After Cwyc, although space and traces could accommodate three letters, za[ and 7A[ are 
also possible readings. This and the following lines have no analogue in Sept. 

69-70 éme:|ra dé could be supplied. 

70 [76 TAov. [rv Tpotav would be preferable (cf. the Latin text), but it is longer than space 
would allow. 

71-5 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 118.23—5 ita coactus cum omni patrimonio ab Trova navigat devenitque ad mare Hadn- 
aticum multas interim gentes barbaras praevectus. 

72 ta[tp@ov. 7a[tpixov could be considered as an alternative. 

73-4 [moAAob dé B]apBapou: synecdoche. 

75-7 Cf. Sept. 17 pp. 118.25-119.1 ibi cum his, qui secum navigaverant, civitatem condit appelatam Cor- 
cyram Melaenam. 
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75, [cbv de: exempli gratia, since Kai cdv is also a possible supplement here. 

76-7 Kopxiplav Medal ivav. See RE X1.2.3.1416-17. 

77 [Aeyowevnv: exempli gratia; cf. 20, Alternatively, caAovpévny could be restored here. 

78-81 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 119.14 ceterum apud Trovam postquam fama est Antenorem regno potitum, cunct qui 
bello residui nocturnam civitatis cladem evaserant, ad eum confluunt. 

79 |rappev[. |zappyév[ouc or |zappeév|[ovtec are likely supplements. 

81-92 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 119.4-7 brevique ingens coalita multitudo. tantus amor erga Antenorem atque opinio 
saprentiae incesserat. fitque princeps amicitiae eius rex Cebrenorum Oenideus. Part of the Greek appears to have 
been omitted or abridged in Sept. Perhaps Dictys made reference to the character and the kind be- 
haviour of Antenor towards the Greeks; cf. Sept. 1 6 p. 7.16-18, 1 11 p. 10.17-20, I 12 p. 11.6—7, mr 26 
p- 80.10—-14, IV 22 pp. 99.10—-101 8, v I p. 101.13-18. 

81-2 The gist of these lines may be that the Trojans who had survived the slaughter recognized 
Antenor as their king. Very tentatively, 81 could be restored kat a[drov Baciréa. 

93-7 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 119.8-11 haec ego Gnosius Dictys comes Idomenei conscripsi oratione ea, quam maxime 
inter tam diversa loquendi genera consequi ac comprehendere potut, litteris Punicis ab Cadmo Danaoque traditis. 

93 [cuveypaapnv: conscripsi Sept.; cf. 107-8, where Sept., conscious of a need for rhetorical 
variation, has retuli. cuveypadw would have historiographical connotations. 

95 cuvem[d]wevoc [ 10. The line could be restored with a reference to the language employed, 
e.g, yAwecn 7H5€ Or Tav’TH Corresponding to the Latin oratione ea. There appears to be no room for 
Powrkelouc representing Punicis, which, if restored here, would leave no space for the expected refer- 
ence to the language used (cf. the explanatory yap in 98). Finally, we have resisted restoring Pow iKiky 
(sc. yAwccn), which, if it had been written in the Greek original, would have been translated clearly by 
Sept.; cf. also his Epzstula, p. 1.11-12 qui (Praxis) commutatos litters Atticis, nam oratio Graeca_fuerat. 

96-7 [Kaépov] xai Aa[v]aod. Cf FGrHist 1 F20 ta&v crovyeiwy edpetyv aAAou Te Kal "Edopoc 
ev devtépw (1) Kadmov haciv. of dé ody edpetnv, THe dé Dowikwy edpécewc mpoc Hac duaKTopov 
yeyerncOar, we kat Hpddotoc ev traic Tctopiatc (v 58) Kat ApuctotéAnc (F 501 Rose) ictope?. daci yap 
67 Doivixec prev ebpov Ta cTotxeia, Kadpoc b€ yyayev adbra etc tiv EdAada. [Tv86dwpoc (Iv) dé [ac] 
ev T@ Ilepi crovyeiwv Kat Diddc 6 AnjAtoc (i) ev Ta Ilept Xpdvwv tpd Kadpov Aavadv petakopicar 
avrTa pacw. emysaptupove Tovtoic Kal ot MiAnciaxol cuyypadeic Avakijmavdpoc (9 F 3) Kat Avovicroc 
(mt) Kat Exataioc, ove kat AmoA\ddwpoc év Nev katadoyw (i) mapatiferar. Dictys compromised 
the two traditions about the introduction of the Phoenician alphabet to Greece by Kadmus or Dan- 
aus; cf. Prologus, p. 2.9-10 quae a Cadmo in Achaiam fuerant delatae, and Epistula, p. 1.3-4 quae tum Cadmo 
et Agenore auctoribus per Graeciam frequentabantur, perhaps influenced by, or at any rate related to Sept. 
19 p. 8.23-24 (Danaum enim atque Agenorem et sui et Priami generis auctores esse). Prologus and Epistula are 
in agreement regarding the alphabet employed by Dictys: see Prologus pp. 2.13, 3.45, and Epistula 
p. 1.2-4 and 11-12. Cf. also Sept. 1 16 p. 13.26—7 Punicis litters Agamemnonis nomen designant. 

96 we eul[ol] égixro[v Fv: a Hellenistic prose expression, ‘possible’, ‘accessible’, cf. Theophr. 
Lap. 25, Ign. 70 Ka’ dcov édixrov; Polyb. 9.24.5 61° ajc éctw etc “IraXlav edBetv éduxtov; D. H. A. R. 
2.34.4 We ovK HY EfiKTA AUTOIC. 

97-104. Cf. Sept. 17 p. 119.11-15 neque stt mirum cuiquam, st quamvis Graect omnes diverso tamen inter se 
sermone agunt, cum ne nos quidem unius etusdemque insulae simili lingua sed varia permixtaque utamur. Dictys here 
alludes to Hom. Od. 19.172-7: 


K / ay om» / NN ” / 
pytn Tic yai’ ecte péecw evi olvom TOVTH, 

| \ , f} > +>» 
Kady Kal Trieipa, TepippuToc: ev 6’ avOpwrrou 

ACD a es 3 Ua re 

TOAAoL arretpecior, Kal evynKovTa TOANnEC. — 
mw” ” a 
adAn 5° GAkwv yAdcca peurypevyn ev wev Ayaroil, 
ev 0° Eredxpytec peyadnropec, ev d€ Kidwvec 
Awptéec te Tpiydixec diol re [TeAacyol. 
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See J. Russo, M. Fernandez-Galiano, A. Heubeck, A Commentary on Homer’s Odyssey iii (1992) 
83~4. The intertextual link between the two texts is emphasized by the use of the collocation yAdcca 
pewyzevn, which in all probability to be supplied in 98 and 100-101. Dictys attests knowledge of 
verses 175-7, whose authenticity has been suspected, being omitted in quotation in a spurious Platonic 
dialogue (Ps.-Plat. Minos 319b); they were deleted by Hoffmann and others. 

102 [ézet: exempli gratia; alternatives include perhaps [odrwc or dota or cic. 

103-9 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 119.15-18 igztur ea, quae in bello evenere Graecis ac barbaris, cuncta sciens perpes- 
susque magna ex parte memoriae tradidi. de Antenore eiusque regno quae audieram retuli. On Dictys’ procedure in 
the collection of his material, see Sept. 1 13 p. 11.1620, vt 10 p. 128; Mal. 79-80.66-70, 91.91-2; Ecl. 
Mist. 213,11-12, 216.4-5; and Cedr. 223.4-13. 

108-9 zrapa] EAAjvewr [a\Awv axnkowc: presumably because Dictys could not be expected to 
have been present for the events described in 62-92. Space in 108 would allow scnptio plena at line-end; 
cf. introd. The concern for eye-witness accuracy and evidential plausibility in reporting is a hallmark 
of Dictys’ historiographical narrative. 

At this point the column ends, and if [a@AAwy axnKowe or something like it completed the line, 
as seems very likely judging from the Latin, then the roll and book presumably ended at this point. 
A colophon may have followed (perhaps after an aypad¢ov) bearing title of work and, possibly, the 
author’s name, although the latter is in particular uncertain, given the pseudepigraphical character 
of the work; the supposed author’s name, and some indication of the genre, have, after all, just been 
stated in the epilogue (93-4). A final short sentence corresponding to the concluding, transitional sen- 
tence in Sept. (17 p. 119.18 nunc reditum nostrorum narrare wvat) is unlikely to have occupied the first line 
of a following column alone; rather the scribe seems to have endeavoured to fit in the exact extent of 
text that one would have expected on the basis of the Latin (minus the transitional sentence) before 
the end of the column. 


Pre 

Placement uncertain, although, if it is correct that 109 is the end of the book and roll, this frag- 
ment will have preceded fr. 1. 

4 Jayun [: Kai py is one possibility among many. 

7 tu_[: tux- possible, e.g. roxy, or from tvyyavw, Tvxwv. 


R. HATZILAMBROU 


D. OBBINK 

4945. LoLLIANOs, PHOINIKIKA 
57/42(a) 8.4 x 20.4 cm ‘Third century 
Plate VUI 


Remains of a single column of a papyrus roll. Horizontal fibres are stripped 
in 1-2, above which it is impossible to tell whether lines are lost to abrasion or a top 
margin is preserved to a height of 1.3 cm. The back is blank. Along the fibres are 41 
lines of closely written prose. Line-beginnings, ends, and bottom margin are lost, so 
the original column width and number of lines is unknown. Further, there is no vis- 
ible indication of how close or far the extant text is from the right or left margins of 
the column. Syntax in lines 9-22, however, may be completed most economically, 
but making continuous sense, by supplying no more than a word or two at end or 
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beginning of lines. On this (admittedly hypothetical) reconstruction, the column 
would have contained 30~35 letters per line at a width of 7.5-9 cm, and at least 2-4 
letters must be missing from both the right and left of the column at at its widest 
preserved point (see 13-14 n., 20-21 n.). 

The handwriting is a spiky, angular, rapidly written version of the Formal 
Mixed variety or ‘Severe Style’, with a distinct slant to the right, and marked by the 
variety and inconsistency of angles at which what would otherwise be horizontal or 
oblique strokes are placed. The right-hand parts of a and a lift up off the baseline, 
and a conforms by having a base cocked at an angle to the line, as do the horizon- 
tal parts of = and (often, and more unusually) the middle element of 4. The middle 
element of N, by contrast, sometimes approaches horizontal: e.g. 19 cuv. Similarly, 
the lower leg of « kicks up high off the line, so that it is virtually horizontal. T 
regularly has an angular tick on the start of its horizontal; y regularly has a similar 
angular hook or serif on the top of its left-hand arm, as do k, 1, and u on its first 
upright. The middle of M leans more toward the left than the right of its uprights. 
o and are diminutive and narrow, and the latter has but a slight rise in the centre. 
€ is short and narrow (again, conforming to 0), not tall, unlike c, which is inconsist- 
ently taller and narrow (i.e. oval), with a straight vertical back but curved top and 
bottom. There is sufficient connection between letters, especially a, a, T, r, T with 
the following letter, compounded by the unevenly executed contrast between tall, 
narrow letters and short, wide ones (see e.g. tall and wide x in comparison to the 
short, narrow € and o that flank it in 18), so that the handwriting has a hasty and 
hurried, though not entirely unprofessional look, not ameliorated by the narrowly 
cramped spacing of the lines (interlinear space less than half the average height of 
letters). Decenders of p and y and the vertical of frequently clash with the tops 
of the letters in the line below. The hand may be compared with the similarly right- 
slanting I 223 (Roberts, GLH 21a), lad v, dated to the early third century (II 237, 
a petition of 186 on the front), although 4945 is more closely written. A date in the 
first quarter of the third century or a little later may be assigned. 

The scribe twice places diaereses over initial v (14, 36) and uses a raised stop, 
followed by a slight blank space, to mark punctuation (11, 13, 25, 26); once a let- 
ter is corrected by overwriting (26), but there are otherwise no lectional signs. Iota 
adscript is not written, and the scribe does not elide final vowels, preferring scriptio 
plena, before word-initial vowels. However, he regularly assimilates consonants 
where we would expect, and his orthography is otherwise standard, with a prefer- 
ence for Attic forms (6 n., 29 n.). 

There are no similarities, overlaps, or joins between 4945 and the two previ- 
ously identified papyri of Lollianos’ Phoinikika, apart from the shared element that 
all three papyri come from the late second or third century Ap. Like XI 1368, 4945 
is a papyrus roll, couched in a similar hand. P. Colon. inv. 3328 is a single-column 
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codex with very long lines, while the column of 1368 is narrower than that of 4945 
and its text is written on the back (front: register). 

The unusual name Glauketes (21; cf. 25 n.) establishes the identity of the text 
as part of Lollianos’ Phoinikika. Glauketes’ role as receiver of a message and instruc- 
tions in 4945 is consistent with the previously known fragments (A. Henrichs, Die 
Phownkika des Lollianos (Bonn 1972); S. A. Stephens and J. J. Winkler, Ancient Greek 
Novels: The Fragments (Princeton 1995) 314-57). (For the possible presence of the pre- 
viously known Androtimos, see 10 n., but this is highly conjectural.) 4945 adds sig- 
nificantly to the growing cast of characters of this well-populated narrative: a new 
named female character, Arginna (11; cf. 16 n.), and at least one other, Myelos or 
Myrrhine, the latter a name from Old Comedy, together with an old woman and 
a friend or servant who acts as a messenger. A group of men referred to as exiting 
from the scene may be identifiable as one of the groups of brigands present in the 
previously known fragments (see 7 n.). The text changes from narration to direct 
speech (possibly monologue) and back again at least once, in a combination of 
tenses suitable in a narrative, fictional text. Subjects under discussion include long- 
ing and physical symptoms of love, love-sickness, death or its simulation (by sacri- 
fice or magic?), lying awake during the night, confessions of love, arrangement of 
a love-meeting by a servant—all elements familiar from the Greek novel, especially 
of the exciting, violent sub-type of the genre exhibiting involvement with brigands 
and other unsavory characters and activities that is instantiated by Apuleius’ Meta- 
morphoses, its Greek originals, and Lollianos’ Phoinikia. 

The composition betrays a style that may be characterized as rapid narrative 
(perhaps even a complete change of topic from 4 to the end?). Even if the text con- 
tained events told by several different persons (see 11 n.), we would have a rapidly 
developing action: narration, love-sickness of Arginna, thoughts of a male, report 
and instructions to Glauketes, agreement, further plans. If 4945 indeed contained 
a monologue or something like one, this would be something new for Lollianus, 
inviting comparison with the rhetorical monologues in Achilles Tatius, Heliodorus, 
Apuleius, and his precursor LXX 4807. 

The language consists of sumple syntax and mainly, short paratactic sentences, 
connected with 6 pev / 6 d€, adda, dé, odv: 7, 11, 15, 25, 26 (see Henrichs, op. cit., 
g). This is combined with abrupt change of tenses (see Henrichs g and 12 n. below). 
Hiatus, generally avoided in the Greek novelists, is admitted throughout (see fur- 
ther M. D. Reeve, ‘Hiatus in the Greek Novelists’, CQ 21 (1971) 514-39), as in the 
other fragments (Henrichs 9 n. 8). 

It is sufficiently clear that the action of the fragment concerns romantic af- 
fairs, together with other calamities experienced by protagonists of the Phownskika. 
Love at first sight, followed by the usual symptoms (12-16), apparently takes posses- 
sion of a male character, who seems to confide his condition to another (16 ff.), then 
sends a messenger to Glauketes, who is in turn charged with making arrangements 
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for a meeting (with Arginna?) in the evening with no witnesses present (22). Glauke- 
tes agrees to do as he is told, when the text begins to fade away. 

Yet the passage contains a wealth of details that remain uncertain. The set- 
ting, changes of speaker/narrator, as well as a number of the participants elude 
identification. As far as can be seen, and assuming a minimal loss of text from 
beginnings and ends of lines as suggested above, the following skeleton of events 
emerges from the third-person narration: (i) someone has just returned (to the 
dwelling place of the brigands?). (ii) an old woman speaks in direct speech, adress- 
ing someone, with references to marrow/brain (or a person named Myelos) and 
myrtle ?wine (or a woman named Myrrhine) and water. (iii) A group of men leaves 
(the dwelling?), while someone else does something else with his head (covering it? 
in grief ?) (11) At the same time (and perhaps occasioning this reaction), a young 
woman turns pale and is on the point of death. Meanwhile, a woman, Arginna, 
burns with love for a male character (or inflames him with desire). (iv) Lying awake 
in the night, he confides his desire to one of his friends (or expresses it in a mono- 
logue) and forms a plan to meet her. (v) Then he directs his friend or a servant to 
go to Glauketes and tell him to (arrange this meeting) in the evening in a secret 
place. (vi) The messenger goes as instructed and reports the instructions to Glauke- 
tes. (vu) Glauketes agrees to do as asked. (viii) A reference to an intended sacrifice 
(perhaps in an attempt to secure the success of the love-meeting) is the only certain 
reference in the remaining lines 28-41 (see the commentary below for a few more 
clues and a suggested line of reconstruction). A setting for this scene in the large, 
mysterious building in which the brigands dwell, known from the other two pa- 
pyri of the Phownikika, is one possibility (see 3 n., 7 n.), although this should not be 
regarded as certain. (Glauketes, for example, is apparently not present, or at least 
sufficiently distant in the large dwelling from the speaker of 21-6 or inaccessible to 
him to require the go-between of a messenger with instructions.) If correct, how- 
ever, 4945 is to be located in the Phoinikika somewhere after XI 1368 and before 
the leaves of P. Colon. inv. 3328. 

For the texts and treatment of previously known fragments of Lollianos’ 
Phoimkika, see Henrichs, op. cit.; Stephens and Winkler, op. cit., 495 f with further 
bibiliography; M. Paz Lopez Martinez, Fragmentos papiraceos de novela griega (Alicante 
1998) 161-208. ‘The commentary below contains suggestions on previews of the 
text by Professors G. M. Browne (GMB), A. Henrichs (AH), and others. We are 
grateful to Professor Stephen Bay for making available Professor Browne’s notes 
from his unpublished papers. 


Joe ea) egal een bees 
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] pvedAovavactpade [| 5 To|v pvedod avactpadév[ toc 
J, , Wepvppwycidart[ ], we puppiryc vdar7[ 
| .vKavomeveenecal ].v Kal of pev eEjecalv 
|. nvcedadnvea _[ |tyv Kehadny xa _[ 
JwKentadicxynaro | €|@Ket 7) Tavdickyn amo | 
|]. .wvedrocatoctpadgercal | [ 10 ].. puedrdc arroctpadercal || 
|v twoeapywvaetexaeto [ |v. 7@ b€ Apywva é€exaeTo | 
|yapwxp , kataTroOvycKewdo[ | yap @xpa Kat arobvycKev dol 
] opwcavtwedawero-ererk [ ]n 6pac atta edaiveto: éeret kal 
|v, pwroctmekKavparpoceAaf [| |v épwroc tréxkavpa mpocéAaBe[ 
] .evovvayputvwrtycvuk _ [ 15 ] wev ody aypumvav THe vuKT[oc 
].ey[....]. .vatwreavrover [ iAcy| ee" ]. .vatwr éavtod er [ 
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Jexaux[ Je Kat x[ 
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Jeac-ev, [ Jeac: ev _[ 
cer, oh 40 Jeez, [ 
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1 |__[, first, large blob, partly dirt?; second, descender below the line, asof y J... [, first, 
feint speck; second and third, tops of uprights; fourth, top of upright with upper arm attached, as 
of kK 2 |_, oblique, as upper arm of K or left side 6... [, high horizontal (z, 2), low hori- 
zontal with upright attached at base (€, c), lower half of bowl as of 0, speck at mid-level, high oblique 
(A, a,a) _[, oblique, a suggested 3 |., upright with horizontal extending right (r, T) 
three uprights _, upright followed by trace at mid-level, low oblique (left part of A a A), lower 
half of tight bowl(€ oc) _[, foot of upright (not a, p), centred as of T 4 |., right end of 
a hair-line horizontal at mid-level, suiting € or A with its right leg rising high off the line, as elsewhere; 
however, there is possibly the faint trace of the right end of another horizontal just above, which (if it 
is in fact ink) would commend € 5 |., upright descending low, suits y —_[, foot of upright (H 
N TT) 6 ]__, first low horizontal with diagonal connected on top, a, Z, 3 possible; then a speck 
at mid-level 7 |_, tiny lower end of an oblique connecting to foot of first upright of H, as of 
A, A (not 1) 8 ]_, lower half of centred upright as of t —_[, left side of a, a 9 .[, low 
speck in lower left quarter compatible with ¢€, @, c 10 |__, right side of smallish bowl suiting 0, 
dot at mid-level _[, foot of oblique inclining right as of a 11 _[, specks forming curve as of 
lower half of tight bowl, as of €, 0, ¢ 12 _, two low specks, as of feet of uprights or obliques 
13 ]_, upright with short horizontal connecting from right at mid-level suiting 4 or M _[, foot of 
oblique inclining right and thicking, as of nose of A rather than a 14 |v_, remains of a verti- 
cal projecting slightly downwards, then an oblique descending from the top left with an immediately 
attached vertical, then lower half of bowl as of €,0,¢ _[, ink off-centre to left at mid-level, suiting 
€, 6, 0, C, O 15 |., foot of upright —_ [, upright descending beneath the line as of T or Y 
16 ]|_, oblique curving to horizontal into € at mid-level, as Aor A —|_, trace of the lower part of 
an upright, then a full upright with a small left-facing hook at the top, in the middle of which a stroke 
coming from the left: N, T1,H, M, 71? ~—_[, lower angular part of € or c 17 |_v, two obliques 
meeting at apex, the right one extending over the left, as of A A _| _7, hairline horizontal entering 
from left and stopping under the left half of cross-stroke of T, as of mid-stroke of € or tail of A or 
right leg of a 18 |.,highspeck _[, two obliques converging in apex at top, the right overlap- 
ping the left with the distinct hook, while the left descends below the line, a suggested (no obvious ink 
inside the two arms as with A) 19 |_, thin stroke entering from left near top line, suggesting A 
or A with raised second element —_v_x, lower part of bowl v0, two obliques meeting at an apex 
with hook over left _[, left extremity of round letter as €, 6, 0, c, @ 20 |, oblique curving in 
from left at mid-level as of a, A tt, lower and left parts of round letter with horizontal ink at mid- 
level, 6 rather than €, since the oval seems closed _[, two obliques converging at apex as of A, a, A 
21 |, high horizontal entering from left and touching a at the convergence of its obliques _c_0, two 
uprights connected by a sagging middle, as badly formed # or 4 22 | , high horizontal entering 
irom) lett mares 23 7, v, bowl missing its right side, c suggested, but compatible withe,o _[, 
high oblique stopping at mid-level, as though hook off apex of a, a, a (not x) 24 _ [, upright 
with curved stroke at bottom, c suggested, then another upright as of H, N, TT 25 |., high trace 
with specks along edge, as though from an upright: H, N? 26 |, bottom part of round letter 
with a high horizontal stroke connecting into , ¢ suggested —_y corrected from e by writing over it, 
probably by first hand 27 |, ., tops of two uprights, as of 11 or if a single letter, Hor mM —_[, 
high trace and speck along edge suggesting upright 28 _ [, horizontal at mid-level as of €, 0, 3; 
high speck 29 _[, high horizontal connecting to cross-stroke of tT, T recommended Bomels 
left extremity of round letter off-centre left, as of €, 8, 0, c, 32 |., high trace suiting top of 
upright —_[, upright with horizontal protruding at mid-level, 4 suggested, M not excluded, probably 
not N 33 ],, top of upright (1,4?) ——_[, upright with horizontal connecting at mid-level and 
rising to right, prima facie H, but compatible with 17 34 |, ,, foot of oblique connecting with 
upright as of N, Al, Al 35 ],, end of horizontal at mid-level as of €, also suiting rising tail of 
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a,A _[, upright with horizontal extending to right at top, but without extending left, thus r better 
than TT 36 ]_, end of high horizontal as of T or cap of c, not Tr, 3 38 |, end of hori- 
zontal entering somewhat under mid-level, as of tail of a, A 39 __[, left side of round letter with 
tip of horizontal protruding left at mid-level as of 6 40 __[, two uprights, the first most prob- 
ably 1, the second with a horizontal extending right at top with hairline (connecting?) stroke to left, 
suggesting T, T not excluded 41 ]__[, upright with finial as of 1, top half of round letter with 
horizontal at bottom connecting to following letter (€ strongly recommended), top of upright as of 1 


® has returned . . . now the old woman *. . . said (or left), that knowing (or knowingly)... |°.. . 
the marrow/brain having been brought back/turned around (or Myelos having returned again)... 
|°... of Myrrine (or myrtle wine) the water . . . |’... .5 and some went out... |*.. . (covering?) the 
head... |”... the young girl seemed (to be near death?) ... |'°. . . the marrow/brain that had been 
brought back/turned around (or Mylelos who had returned again), ... |''. . . ; for him Arginna was 
burning up (or inflamed him)... |'* . . . for she turns pale and seems to be near death... |... 
nevertheless, she seemed to him to be (beautiful?); since... |'*. . . he had gotten the fuel of love . . . 
|... He, then, lying awake during the night... |'°... said... of his own... |°’ ... for me this 
woman... |"... although she may not be in the same condition (as me?)... |'°. . . for (if?) [meet 
with her, I expect very easily to... |*°.. . ; but go away and report (this?) |*! (to?) Glauketes and see 
to it that he (arranges the meeting?) .. . |** in the evening in a secluded place... |**... and this/him 
too, if of this/him... |... no less than if some (other animal?) ... |”... ; he, then, reported this 
... to (Glauketes?); |*’. .. He assented that he would so do (it) |”... |”... sacrifices/slaughters . . .” 





2 |. wp: d]dwp (AH)? (cf. 6). 

3 |tpamra: e.g. avéc|tparrar, ‘she/he has returned’. -ypamza: (AH) is not to be ruled out, but 
seems less likely in the context, since writing/inscription is not elsewhere mentioned. 

7 6€ ypatc (AH): assuming ypadc is to be read, as seems likely, this should be an old woman, 
perhaps performing the role of a guard or bodyguard of sorts in the dwelling of the brigands, based 
on resemblances with other Greek novels: cf. [Luc.] Asin. 20-24. She might also be responsible for 
performing a ritual or magical rite: cf. Theocr. 2.91 7) motac €Auov ypaiac Sduov artic rade; 

4 |, rev: either elev (AH) or one of its compounds could introduce direct speech, e.g. by the 
ypaidc. In this case, someone would finish speaking in 3 with |tpamrat, to be continued by 7) 6€ KA. 
introducing the speech of the ypadc: e.g. we 67) emuctape[vac eipyxac (GMB), ‘How knowingly have 
you spoken’ (cf. Charit. 6.5.6). However, traces also allow -€]Auev, followed by a causal clause: for cc 
67 ‘because apparently’ or (ironically) ‘as if’, see KG 1 130; cf. Xen. Eph. 3.10.4 e€ercw we 84 tTwoc 
xpncwv, Kat katadim@y mavrac emt THY Oadattay epxerau. In this case: someone (perhaps the old 
woman) leaves because she/he knows (where or how to find/prepare the marrow/brain for the rite, 
i.e. as part of the elaborate illusion of a Scheintod?). 

5 Told pvedod avactpader[roc: either ‘the marrow/brain having been turned upside down’ or 
‘the brain having been brought back’ or metaph. ‘the inmost part (of a person) having been stirred 
up’ (cf. Eur. Hipp. 255). Another possibility 1s that MveAdc is here (and in 11) the name of a character, or 
a pet-name or term of endearment (= Lat. Medulla) for one: the meaning would be ‘Myelos returned 
again’ (cf. Plato, Leges 626e radw . . . avactpepaupev), although a different meaning would then 
seem to be required of the identical expression in 11 (‘Myelos turned away’ ?). Is it possible that the 
expression ‘turning again’ described motions (real or metaphorical) in connection with a sympathetic 
magical rite or ritual involving sacrifice, killing/death, or dismemberment? Cf. 29 xatacdarz[, the 
ivy€-spell in Theocr. 2, and, for the verb, the enigmatic magical spell published by E. G. Turner, “The 
Marrow of Hermes’ in Images of Man in Ancient and Medieval Thought: Studia Gerardo Verbeke ab amicts et 
collegis dicata (Louvain 1976) 169~73, ll. 1-4 weep crpeperar 6 Epyjc tot pvedod . . . otTwe crpéov 
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tov eyxehadov Kal Tv Kapdiav, which he translated: ‘As Hermes turns in his marrow . . . so too turn 
the brain and heart.’ But there has been little agreement on the nature and meaning of this text. Fol- 
lowing Turner in seeing the spell as a love-charm are e.g. J. G. Griffiths, ZPE 26 (1977) 287-88 and 
H. D. Betz, The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation (Chicago 1985) 312 (PGM crx’), while C. Faraone, 
RPE 72 (1988) 279-86, and Suppl. Mag. u 56, emending pvedod to pvdaiov, see it as a curse; H. S. 
Versnel, ZPE 72 (1988) 287-02 thinks of an effigy moulded from fat/brain. Note the article, as here. It 
is in either case perplexing why this expression should be repeated in 10 in virtually the same phrasing 
(different case-endings), unless perhaps this is because it is told by a speaker in direct speech (here ?), 
but (in 10?) referred back to by a third-person narrator. 

6 |, , se: the first letter could be &, which is not promising: [@AAa 7a]é: (GMB), ‘enough said’ 
(cf. Menander Ep. 987); but the letter could also be 6, and we could have e.g, cd] d€ ide (ie could be 
parenthetic, ‘look’, or ‘here is x’). 

peuppwnc: Muppivy is instanced as a woman’s name from the fifth century Bc onwards, used for 
prostitutes, érafpar, and by Aristophanes for one of the Athenian women in Lysistrata. If a name, Lol- 
lianos uses the Attic form, which is rare in comparison with the Ionic Mupc-. Possibly, in his choice 
of names he was indeed influenced by Aristophanic comedy: see on 21. For the influence of Old 
Comedy on the Greek novelists, see, e.g., Photios Bibl. cod. 166, p. 111 a 34f. (regarding Antonius 
Diogenes): Aéyer b€ Eautov OTt ToinTHc ect’ Kwpwodlac TmadAadc (for the influence of Aristophanes 
and Old Comedy on ancient romance elsewhere in the papyri, see e.g. LXX 4762 11 g-12 n.). As 
a female character here, she could be the procuress or supplier of materials necessary for a rite, or the 
person performing it, if not identical with the ypatc of 3 herself. Alternatively, we must reckon with 
the possibility that nvppivy here could be the plant ‘myrtle’, myrtle oil (as a magical substance?), or 
myrtle wine (Pollux 6.17, Athen. 1.328), e.g. a potion brewed by the ypadc, or simply as refreshment 
(for whoever has arrived in 3?). wuppivy, ‘myrtle’ is, of course, also commonly used to fashion garlands 
and wreaths worn or presented at civilized drinking-parties, although of possible functions this seems 
the least likely here. 

vdat|[: possibly vdar[e plus form of plyvup, but its purpose remains uncertain: myrtle wine/oil 
mixed (or someone mixing it) with water? Or was the water used (by Myrrhine, genitive absolute?) in 
a rite involving the marrow/brain? In P. Colon. iny. 3328 fr. Br verso 9-11, a man (wearing a crimson 
loincloth) cuts out the heart of a zraic who has been sacrificed (either in reality or as an illusion), slices 
it, and then sprinkles the slices with oil (and perhaps barley groats) before giving these to initiates to 
eat as part of an oath-taking ceremony. 

7 oi pev e€jecalv presupposes two groups of people, one of which leaves here (i.e. exits a build- 
ing?), perhaps in order to do something with the head (8 xedadnv). A corresponding 6-/éxeivoc 8é, 
plus a verb like [wdvpero] (GMB) as at Charit. 86.29 (cf. €Aumeiro Charit. 55.1; 86.14), may have stood 
in the missing portions of text after €jeca[v and before g é]w@«ev. (11 7H dé could be the correlative 
with of wev here, but seems too distant.) As in P. Colon. inv. 3328, of ev implies that more than one 
group (of brigands?) is involved: similarly in P. Colon. inv. 3328 fr. Br verso 29, after having split up 
into two groups, a gang leaves a building (é€jecav €€w). Are of pev here to be identified with one of 
those two groups? 

8 |rnv Kedadry. If rv, whose head? A possible source of the pveddc, ‘brain’ seems almost too 
macabre to contemplate. For a possible identification of the owner, see on II. 

xa_[: very likely a form of xadvmrw (e.g. KaA[vsapevoc, which, followed by punctuation and 
e.g. [kat yap], would take up about the expected space before g é€]@«ev) with r7v Kedadry as object, 
whether of someone (contrasted with the exiting group of brigands) who has covered his own head (in 
grief ?), or the head of a sacrificed victim? Cf. Charit. 1.13.11 cuyxaAvpapevn trv Kepadnv. 

g ma.dicxy: the word (if not the formation) is rare. The meaning is ‘female slave’ in the Greek 
novelists ([Luc.] Asin. 2; 51; Heliod. Aeth. 7.9.3), but elsewhere also ‘young girl’ or even ‘prostitute’. The 
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article shows that the girl has already been introduced. Cf. XI 1368 37-8 6 dé veaviccoc Hdavicbn. 
If it refers back to a character, e.g. Muppivy, any of the above meanings above might apply, since 
we would know almost nothing about her, except that she is not the main female character Gf she is 
a character). It seems, however, equally possible that the zadickn referred to here is another female, 
perhaps Apyuva. 

aro _[: very likely azro6[vycxew. The girl seems to die (or to be on the point of death), perhaps 
to the character contrasted with the exiting group in 7, who is agrieved at this sight (and so covering 
his head?); nevertheless (cf. 13 60), a male character is inflamed with love for her in 11 ff. If so, her 
near-fatal condition would seem to be due not to the action of a sacrifice, but to some other calamity. 
For the suspected illusion of a character’s apparent death that turns out to be simulated or feigned, or 
the expectation of death subverted elsewhere in Lollianos and the extant novels, see the discussion of 
Stephens—Winkler (op. cit. 32025), and further development by J. J. Winkler, JH 100 (1980) 155-81. 

10 |__|: After azro@[vjckew in g a continuation like [werd 5€ todTJo (Ach. Tat. 1.5.4, 8.10.4) 
is possible, which would suit the first trace here well; but if Jo is correct, we might instead have the 
article | 6 here, as pveAdc indeed does in the same expression (with different case-endings) in 5. But 
there is also a second trace afterwards, which looks like a a stop at mid-level: misplaced punctuation? 
For pveAdc arroctpadeccal cannot not be the beginning of a sentence, unless a connective particle is 
missing. 

anoctpadeca[ | [. Although reading azoctpa¢eica is possible in principle, dzroctpadeic coheres 
better with pveddc. At end, we could possibly have A[v]8[pori(wov, which would introduce a character 
from previously known fragments of the Phoinikika (P. Colon. inv. 3328 frr. B 1 recto 18, B 1 verso 9); 
however, while the alpha looks all but certain, there are also other possibilities that would suit the final 
trace, e.g. a[A]A[o] (GMB) or related forms in 4[{A]A|. 

11 Apywva: A name hitherto unknown, but formed with the fairly productive suffix -wva, the 
origin of which is still disputed (see Chantraine, La Formation des noms (1933), 205 and Masson, BSL 
81 (1986) 228f.). For other names derived from dpye-/t- (*dpyoc ‘shine’), see Bechtel, Die hestorischen 
Personennamen des Griechischen (1917) 64. 

e€exaeto [: Le. either é€exaero (e.g. €[pwri], but the preceeding r@ is hard to construe) or 
efexae To |, €.g. TO <[77HGo0c| (GMB) or roc[ovtTwe. Cf. Charit. 2.4.3, 3.1.8. The verbs caiw and katopac 
and their compounds, i.e. the metaphor of fire, are often used for love by the Greek novelists: e.g. 
Long. 1.14.1, Charit. 5.9.9, 2.4.4, Xen. Eph. 4.5.4, but never with the dative. See, e.g. Charit. 4.6.2 cal 
yap avtoc exaeto THC KaAXponc (where LSJ, however, would supply é€pw7). We might, then, take 7@ 
as dativus causae, cf. Plat. Leg. 783a3f. (Epwc) 6 epi tHY Tod yévouc cmopay UBper Kadjevoc—provided 
that the lost part of the sentence did not supply a cause. If this is correct, the reference of +@ can 
hardly be to the ‘marrow’ or ‘brain’, but ought to be to a male character, perhaps one mentioned in 
the preceding lines (Myelos?). Another possibility would be a change of narrator somewhere within 
10-11: Arginna would then fall in love with a male character who would have narrated the events re- 
counted in the preceding lines. This would also account for the sudden change of topic from Io to 11. 

12 @ypa. Presumably Arginna is still the subject, in a description of her symptoms of love (cf: 
Heliod. Aeth. 4.7.7). Before it, we could have e.g. [7avu] (GMB), if not [7] or [6]. For the abrupt change 
of tenses as a characteristic feature of the author’s narrative technique, see Henrichs, op. cit., 116 (on 
P. Colon. iny. 3328 fr. Br recto, 10-12). 

do[: very likely d0[xet or d0[ Kodca, sc. Arginna. 

13 |n. If 7 (and not 7) is right, this would presumably be an adjective describing the girl, i.e. 
how she appeared to the desiring male character. The run of the sentence would then be: ‘Although 
she seemed pale and on the brink of death, she nevertheless appeared x to him. Thus e.g. either 
[€pacr]1, ‘lovely’ (GMB) or [xaA]7, ‘beautiful’. 

av7@: sc. the desiring male character. 
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émei Kal. evel «ali, introducing a main sentence (as it does at Luc. Tox. 38; Ach. Tat. 2.14.8, 
8.5.3; see KG 1 461 n. 1)? 

13-14 If we restore ézel «ali, the syntax could be most economically completed by restoring 
[avd76]v, which would give a hypothetical line-length of about 30 letters, and if divided [ad|7o]v, then 
the preserved beginning of 14 would be just two letters in from the left edge of the column. At the 
end of 13, one could allow for slightly more letters at the end of lines by restoring e.g. émet Kali d:a 
av|ro|v or ézet Kali rad|76]v. But much, including the exact point at which the lines divided, remains 
uncertain. 

14 épwroc bréxxavua: ‘fuel for love’, cf. Xen. Symp. 4.25: Epwroc obd€év ecru dewdtepov b7EK- 
KQULG, imitated by Ach. Tat. 1.5.6 bTéKKava 5 hg emOupriac, ‘fuel of desire’. For epwroc, cf. P. Colon. 
inv. 3328 fr. A 2 recto, 34 dj4j1a €pwroc with Henrichs, op. cit., 111 ad loc. 

mpocéAaBe[: no doubt mpoceAaBe[to or mpocéAaBe[v. Cf. P. Colon. inv. 3328 fr. A 2 recto 14 
a|udw eAaBe[v] with the apparatus of Stephens—Winkler (op. cit.) ad loc. 

15 | wev: just before should come the subject, e.g. [éxetvoc] or perhaps a name ([MveAdc] ?). 

15-16 Perhaps tic vut[oc éxet|vync] (GMB). 

16 ]Aey[: probably é]Aey[e (sc. the desiring male ?). With in dypumva@v certain in 15, Ach. ‘Tat. 
4.10.5 a@ypuTvav .. . €Aeyov is very close to this. An attractive continuation would then be zpéc] twa 
Tov éavtod €ra{ipwyr (although it should be pointed out that the space would be filled, and the traces 
compatible with, reading Apyi|vva/a rév here). At the end, the traces, a high point of ink suiting the 
apex of a better than €, rules out €ré[pwv. 

16-17 An address or monologue-like speech seems to begin. 

17 |.v[_].: The first trace could be a, a, or a, the second a (with its tail lifting off the line) or 
€ (with extended mid-stroke): thus e.g, [diAe (GMB) 7)|6u[7]are (AH) (for the form cf. Plut. Mor. 98E 
with the Teubner app. crit. ad loc. vol. 1 p. 201.2), beginning an address, or [€]Au[7]e te (presuming 
a lost verb of similar meaning preceding this). In either case we would have the desiring male in direct 
speech describing to a comrade a desire he presumes that the girl shares. With the latter, the following 
words would provide subject and (indirect) object; with the former, we would need to restore a verb 
for these at the end, e.g. oi[ctpet] (GMB) (used of a woman: Ach. Tat. 2.37.8). 

18 | un Kal ovtTwe é€yobcy 7 ,[: Assuming jx, as seems likely, the thought might be: ‘although 
she doesn’t feel it as I do’. Thus e.g. adr]1) px) Kal oUTwWc exovcy Or abT]7) 47) Kal OUTwWC exovcn. Either 
of these might have been introduced by e.g. [ei’7 dé] (GMB) or some similar wish. Feel what? At end, 
the direct object ought to be expressed. ‘Thus it is tempting to restore 7a[O0c épwrt|Kov] (Charit. 2.5) 
or [€pw|roc]| or [radrov] (Xen. Eph. 1.9.1). However, the trace at the end slightly suits a better than 
a, in which case perhaps 7A[edov e.g. 748oc] (‘although she doesn’t feel mo[re passion for me than for 
another]’)? 

19 yap cuvyévwpar, parov dox_[: Perhaps [eav y]ap: ‘If I meet with her, it seems that very 
easily . . .. (see below on 20 for a possible continuation). Thus the desiring male character proposes 
a meeting, then sends a messenger to tell Glauketes to arrange it. 

pavov: could be either the adverb (‘easily’) or the neuter participle of paiw (‘crushing’), although 
the former is far more likely here. 

do0x [: dox@ or d0x@[v or doxe[? would account for the final trace. 

20 |e. The thought could be completed along the lines of: [(wor) tot|ro mubécO]ac (GMB). 
Presumably the desiring male speaks the commands that follow. But who is the addressee of the im- 
peratives? Either the speaker himself (if a monologue) or the friend or servant sent as messenger. If 
the speaker himself, 25f. 6 ev . . . 1yyeAAev could also refer to him, narrating in the third person the 
action ensuing from the monologue. 

20-21 With amayyedle (cf. Ach. Tat. 4.8.1(4) amayyéAev or) we expect an object (e.g. [tadra]) 
expressing what the speaker exhorts someone (or himself) to convey to someone else; or, if this is 
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understood, perhaps [87] (frequent with the imperative in the novelists) or [efra] or [é7¢]) to fill out 
the line. Then, presumably, the continuation in 21 is: [mpdc tov] DAaveérny. Cf. 25 6 pev 1) rabra 
mpoc T[ov ---]. 

21 [Aaveérnv. The name is mainly known from Attic authors (in particular Ar. Pax 1008, 
Thesm. 1033, Dem. 24) and Attic inscriptions, but also attested elsewhere. 

émwe _o[. The uncertain letter is ineptly executed, and could be m (e.g. é7we d[vy F or wo[vor 
@ev) or, perhaps more likely, H, €.g. dw 7 6[puAla yévy|rac] (GMB). For 6[wAia cf. Charit. 2.5.3. 

22 |rnv éczépav: very likely [epi] tv écrépav, ‘toward evening’ (cf. Plat. Resp. 328a, Xenoph. 
HG 4.3.22). 

epynutal: e.g. épyutalc ovenc/mapovcnc/tvxovcac jot] (or perhaps [éxei] or [adrod]? Still other 
ways of saying this might be contemplated (e.g. épyytaly eéyovtwr] or épnulalc micrec], ‘through the 
assurance of solitude’ i.e. privacy, épyuia[c év achadreia], etc.). The point must be that the planned 
meeting must be in a secret or deserted place. 

23-6 Further instructions to be conveyed to Glauketes follow, of uncertain nature. One pos- 
sibility is that he was instructed to make a sacrifice (for a propitious outcome to the love-meeting?). 
Thus 24 could begin [det dé @vec|v, a command that would be fulfilled in 29 karacdarz[, and perhaps 
in 28 azoxt|eivew, or [mpot]|eivew, which could also refer to an offering of some sort (Henrichs, op. 
cit. 49 n. I1). 

24 Cw |: either Cwxo[v (a reference to the animal to be sacrificed: a dove, 7repuctepa, sacred to 
Aphrodite whose aid would thereby be sought, at Charit. 36.25, 39.33, 82.6, 86.12), or Ca@cuv) or Cac- 
or Cwcn. However, we do not expect the scribe to write iota adscript, given his practice elsewhere, and 
the trace after €w_ does not especially suit o. 

25-6 mpocz[: probably mpoc t[ov DAav|Kérnv mpolcnyyedAev (see 20-21). 

26-7 6 d€ mpoc{. This must be a different person than the giver of the instructions: either the 
messenger who conveys the instructions, or more likely, Glauketes himself. Thus e.g. 6 d€ mpoc [avrov 
arro|rrepipac w|proAoyncev. 

27 w|uoddyncev. Glauketes agrees to do what he is told. 

27-8 otrtw zo [. The thought could then continue odtw zrou[ncew (or on[cew?) Kat | weAdew 
amoxT |eivew (or mpotletvew). 

29 Katachart[: The earliest occurrence of -r7- instead of -- in this word is Luc. Sacr. 12, but 
the simplex has it since classical times. Once again, the author prefers the Attic form (see above on 6). 

30 Jernv: very likely another mention of Glauketes. Given the accusative, and in conjunction 
with aro|, one might conjecture [6 de Tpoc TOV Tavk\érnv arro|ctetAac]. 

35 ].urnc ay[: articulation uncertain, whether a]d77jc/-a]vrq¢, or rather e.g, 70]6/-ro]u rH. 
In either case, for what follows, dy[yeAtac, or less likely, a form of ay[yéAAw, looks promising; cf. 26. 


D. OBBINK 
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4946. Dionysius HALICARNASSENSIS, ANTIQUITATES ROMANAE Iv 77-8 
100/112(a) 11.2 x 16.8 cm Third century 


Remains of a column of near full width, preceded by line-ends of the pre- 
ceding column, written along the fibres of a papyrus roll in an informal, upright 
bookhand. Generous bottom-margin preserved to 5.5 cm. (probably original). On 
the back, written across the fibres and the other way up, are accounts of meat in 
a cursive hand of the later second century, scheduled for publication in a later 
volume. 

The papyrus is the first to give the text of Dionysius’ Ant:quitates as witnessed 
by the medieval manuscripts. P. Ant. I 19 = Mertens—Pack® 2211, a fifth-century 
parchment codex, gives what may be an epitomized version of viii 38-9 and 44-5, 
possibly from the shorter version that Photius (Bzb/. 84) says Dionysius himself made 
of his lengthy Antiquitates, which was still extant in Photius’ day, or from an another 
abridgement later than Dionysius. Unlike P. Ant. I 19, 4946 follows the transmitted 
text closely, although not without exception, in (relatively short) columns of 21 lines 
(as reconstructed), Presumably it gave the whole of the fourth book (which would 
have occupied about 120 columns in this format), since the book-divisions go back 
to Dionysius himself, who in Hellenistic fashion refers to the end of one book and 
the beginning of the next at the conclusion of each book. If the papyrus had con- 
tained a selection of speeches (cf. LX: XI 4810 introd.), for example, or had given 
Brutus’ speech only, the latter would not have begun with the top of a column in 
this format (as reconstructed). ‘The fortunes of Tarquinius, Lucretia, and Brutus in 
book tv of the Antequitates would have provided an exciting, dramatic narrative to 
some Greek readers at Roman Oxyrhynchus. 

The hand is an oval version of the Formal Mixed style, with a slight slope to 
the left: « in four strokes and deep, but basically the same form as N but with an 
additional diagonal stroke added giving it an unnaturally extended appearance; 4 
has the first upright higher than the second and the cross-stroke, i.e. the shape of 
a Roman h. The back of € is upright, tall, and only slightly curved. There are sev- 
eral different shapes of A (one virtually indistinguishable from a) and of y. Hardly 
a single stroke in any letter is straight: almost all strokes, including most uprights, 
show some curvature. ‘The scribe assimilated consonants where expected (ii 5, 10) 
and tacitly elides a final vowel before a word-initial one, but inconsistently writes 
script plena in 13. lota adscript is not written in the two places where we can tell. 
An unusual form of the filler-sign (=) is used to take up space at line-end in col. i, 
and is once used (i g) to cancel a letter erroneously written (mis-syllabification ?). 
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Punctuation is by blank space. For a suggestive parallel for the formation of letters, 
compare GMAW” no. 62, later second century (assigned), with Latin accounts on 
the back. 4946 may be assigned to a slightly later stage of development, probably 
in the third century, by comparison with the hand of P. Vat. Gr. 11 verso = tav. 13 
in M. Norsa, La scrittura letteraria greca dal sec. IV a.C. all’ VII d.C. (Florence 1939), on 
the date of which see now A. Tepedino Guerra (ed.), Id De exilio di Favorino di Arelate 
(Rome 2007) 25-6. 

For reports of readings of the mediaeval manuscripts, and for supplementa- 
tion of lost text exempli gratia to illustrate space where appropriate, we have used 
C. Jacoby’s Teubner edition (vol. ii, Leipzig 1888). The papyrus exhibits at least 
two interesting new variants: a change of word order at i 11-12, where a word 
proposed for deletion by Cobet is not present, and another at 11 13, where it omits 
a superfluous connecting particle (perhaps correctly). 


Col. 1 
jew (77) 
| 
] 
| 
5 ] 
Ree 
6.3, €Bicjrouce Kat vojLouc THY] du= 
vacTelav KaTacYovTa ouT] E7rEL 
dn Katecyev owe dy Tote] Aalf]= 
10 Bwv Kadwe avtyn Kar Bace]Au 


Kwc xpwuevov ard utrepBe| BAI. |]n 


KoTa TavTac uBper Te Kat] Tro 
pavopa Touc omou On Tote ylevo 
peevouc Tupavvouc adere|cBar 


15 tnv e€ouciav BeBovAevpe]ba= 


Col. 
pev nus y[elvec[O]ale m]p[az]zlovr 78 
eAevbepiav Uae TAT pLoL nC OUTE m| po 
TEPOVv HL e€eyeveTo petaraBex[v 
€€ OU Tapkuvioc TY apx7Vv KaTE[C 
5 xe ov UcTEpoV E€QaV VUV pada 


Kic| O|@pev e€ecTat €l LEV OVUV 
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xpovov ecxov ocov eBovdAopnyv 
n mpoc ayvoovvtac eueAXov AcE 
yew amacac dveE[QABov] av zLac 

10 Tou Tupavvou trapalvo]uac ef [auc 
ovxy ata€ adda roAAakic nv a 
ToAwAevat dikaoc emreLdn 
d€ 0 KaLpoc ov Ta TpaypaTta jolt 
[dc]dwee Bpaxuc ev w Aeyew pev 


15 odtya det TI PATTELW de moAAa KQL 


Col. 1 

6 ]._.: traces of four uprights, the last the shortest, the second to the last the longest, dipping 
slightly below the line; apparently not any part of nuwy or (7aT)psouc as transmitted, but of an unat- 
tested variant that may have carried over into 7. 

9 f£ has been overwritten by the filler-sign (=). 


Col. 1 

1 m]p[at]z[ovr: the papyrus does not reveal its reading at line-end: tpatrovrec AB: rpatrovtac 
Stephanus. 

2 eAevbepiav: with AB: rv added by Kiessling before éAevfepiav, but not present in the papy- 
rus as judged from space at the end of 1. 

10 7apa[vo]jac: v is visible on a small detached scrap. 

ef [ac restored exempli gratia with AB. However, e¢ [auc would have produced a line visibly 
longer than the surrounding line-ends by several letters, and it is not impossible that the papyrus read 
ed’ 7, sc. generalizing to the singlular tapavoyia, which reading would have conformed at any rate to 
the expected line-length judged from the surrounding line-ends. The scribe’s attempt to keep an even 
right-hand margin is witnessed by the placement of filler-signs at the end of lines in col. 1 (lacking in 
col. 1 at the preserved ends of 11, 12, 14 and 15). 

11-12 7roAAakte nv a|roAwAevat duKkatoc: ToAAdKic Gmracw ein dikatoc atoAwAévat A: troAAaKic 
amact. dikatoc atoAwAéva B. The papyrus anticipates C. G. Cobet, Observationes criticae palaeographicae 
ad Dionysu Halicarnassensis antiquitates romanas (Leiden 1877) 91, who deleted adzac: and ein (producing 
a more direct and succinct formulation than the transmitted version with its deferred azacw in ap- 
position with aic)—although he left dé«acoc standing before avoAwA€évai as in the mediaeval witnesses, 
whereas the papyrus has it afterwards, producing a word order different from that of any of the 
mediaeval manuscripts. 

13 d€ 0 Katpoc: 6’ 6 te Kaipoc AB. The papyrus shows scriptio plena, and omits te, possibly cor- 


t 


rectly: Dionysius in his rhetorical works proscribes excessive use of Te . . . Kat. 


D. OBBINK 
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4947. STRABO, GEOGRAPHICA V 4.12-13 
87/313(b) ie) CNG) be hav (haa Second/third century 


Three fragments (fr. 1 is made up of three smaller scraps) from three columns 
of a roll; of the first column in fr. 1, there are only exiguous traces. Fr. 2 comes from 
the top of a column, and preserves 1.3 cm of the upper margin. The intercolum- 
nium measures ¢.2 cm (fr. 1). About 13 lines are lost between frr. 2 and 3. Maas’s 
law may be observed in fr. 1. The writing is along the fibres, on the back of a (tax?) 
register relative to sheep; of this document there are only exiguous remains, and no 
date is preserved, but the hand is a good second-century cursive. 

The hand, informal in character and with occasional cursive features (e.g. 
kara in fr. 2.1), is a distant relative of the ‘Severe Style’. Letters often touch and are 
sometimes ligatured with each other. I should be inclined to place it in the second 
half of the second century or only slightly later; compare P. Fuad Univ. 19 = GLH 
15b of 145/6, or the more pointed VI 852 = GMAW’ 31, assigned with good reason 
to the late second or early third century. 

There are several high points (frr. 1.11, 12, 2.2, 3.2). Elision is effected tacitly in 
the only case that can be verified (fr. 1.15). lota adscript was inserted at a later stage, 
high in the line, in the two cases that require it (fr. 3.3, 10). There is one itacism of 
common kind (fr. 3.4). 

Only three other papyri of Strabo have been published, all of them from 
Oxyrhynchus: XLIX 3447 (LDAB 3976), LXV 4459 (+ PL/I 294A, ed. Evrene 32 
(1996) g6—7; LDAB 3979), and P. Koln I 8 (LDAB 3978). The Vatican palimpsest 
(LDAB 3080) is another witness from Late Antiquity. The text of 4947 is not trans- 
mitted by any of them. 

The text of the papyrus has been collated with the edition of S. Radt, Strabons 
Geographika ii (2003). There are some textual points of interest: a new reading, 
possibly corrupt (fr. 1.9); an omission, most probably inadvertent (fr. 3.4 ff); and 
agreements with the MSS against modern conjectures (fr. 3.1-2, 3-4). Purely ortho- 
graphical variants and certain modern conjectures are not reported in the notes. 

The line-divisions in frr. 2-3 are by no means certain. 


Pet 

| t[e]e [CaBuvor toAvv xpovov (4.12) 
| mpoc [Tove Opufpixove nvéav 

]A to Kablamep twv EAAnvwv 

| Twe[c TA YEvOoMEeVa TW ETEL 


| 5 TOUTW [KkaQvepwoar VLKT) 


Fr. 2 


ir 


KNOWN LITERARY TEXTS 


calvtlec de [Twv yevopme 
vo[v tla welv Katebucav 

ta [de KklaGe[pwcav adopt 
ac O[e ye|vou[evyc exzre 

Tluc we expy[v Kla[Prepwear 
Kale Ta Texva: ou 6 [emrouncav 
to|vto: Kat Touc [yevope 
vjouc tote matd[ac Apewc 
etledru[ca]v [avdpwlev 


talc 6 ec[TeAav exc 


piOuo|v kata thy [Twv deur (4.13) 
vav alcav’ Avr[iBa 6 €€ ev 

docewc| AaBovtoc alvtouc 

deEap|evor xeuad[touc THV 

ctpatilav outwc e[€ebnAv 

vav Tat}c noovaic wlcb o Av 

viBac elon vuxwv [Kiwdu 

vevew| em Tow €[xOpoic ye 

vecOou y|uvarkal[c avte Twv 


avdpwv Ttoluc ctp[atiwrac 


Clavu[tw pwexpr Ppevra 
va|v: ele wev ty Tuppy 
vik|n‘ Baraltryn to Twv TT 
Ke|vTe[vwv €fvoc uo Pwyat 
w|v pet[ wKuicwevov euc Tov 
IT)ocevdw[viatyv KoAmov oc 
vuv Ila[icravoc Kadertau 
Klau n mro[Auc y LTocerdwria 
TI|auctoc [ev pecw tw KoA 
tlw‘ Keu[ evn CuBapitac 


e|v ovv [em Oadarryn 
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le 1 

2 OpBprxouc, restored with the MSS, would suit the space. Radt prints "OpBpouc, conjectured 
by Dittenberger, perhaps with good reason. 

9 yelvou[evnc: yevnbeicnc MSS. The reading of the papyrus may be an influence from the 
earlier 7a yevoueva and trav yevouévwr. In any case, the sense is the same. 


Fr. 2 

1-2 deurvwy is restored with the MSS. Of the conjectures recorded by Radt, only cuvdelmvwv 
(Bekker) could perhaps be accommodated in the space available. 

5 ovtwe: Y corrected from T. 

6 w[cé. The minimal trace does not immediately point to an ©, but there is no other evidence 
for a textual discrepancy here. 

Q avte twv restored with AX by reason of space: avri BC: av’ Plan., Cobet (printed by Radt). 


like & 

1-2 [pexpe Ppevravw)y is restored with the MSS (it would suit the space), but has systematically 
been emended or excised by editors, lastly by Radt. 

3-4 [Tixe]|vre[wov is the reading of the MSS (ITixevtivwv). Modern editions print Ticévtwv, 
an emendation (Kramer). 

4 Between ITicevtivwy and b76 ‘Papaiwyr, the received text has €6voc oike? pixpov arrécracua 
trav ev T@ Adpia IT xevtivwv, which is not present here. The omission is very probably due to 
a scribe’s saut du méme au méme. I have considered but would exclude that the omission indicates that 
puxpov .. . IIcevtivwv isa later interpolation; there is no space for the words €6voc ote? in the break, 
and if one of them was omitted we would have to reckon with a different text. 

5 I have restored exempli gratia wet| wKicuevov, an emendation, instead of the MSS’ erroneous 
peTwKicuwéevey, In assimilation to ‘Pwpatwv. 

g-10 [ev pecw tw KoAm|we Keu{ evn with ABC: év pécw Kempévn TO KOATW X. 


N. GONIS 


4948. AcuiLLes Tatius, LEUCIPPE AND CLITOPHON U1 37.8-10, 38.4 
24 3B.74/G(b) 5.8 x 13.5 cm Third century 


Parts of two columns written across the fibers of a papyrus roll. The bottom 
margin beneath col. 1 measures 2 cm, and the intercolumnium ranges from 0.9 
to 1.8 cm on account of the irregular right-hand margin of col. i. On the back 
(scheduled for publication in vol. LX XVI), and across the fibres, are verse begin- 
nings, identifiable from diction and the presence of a coronts as lyric poetry, written 
in a different but contemporaneous hand. 

With an average of 24 letters per line, the number of lines per column may be 
calculated at 39-40. This would mean that the right-hand column was the last of 
the book, with the missing text following the preserved end of col. 1i filling out the 
column to the bottom (in 10—12 lines). By extension, 18-20 lines must be missing 
from the tops of the columns. If this columniation were maintained for the whole 
work, a little over 217 columns would be required for the whole of the work, in eight 
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books as transmitted in the medieval tradition. If book 2 circulated independently 
in this format, it would comprise a short roll of approximately 32 columns. (See 
the further discussion of W. A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 
2004) 145). 

The hand is a relatively regular, upright version of the Formal Mixed variety 
or ‘Severe Style’, assignable to the third century. Letters are carefully formed, with 
occasional connection between letters and some shading. w lacks a central ele- 
ment, as frequently in the developed phase of this type. The descenders of > and y 
are often given a stylized swerve to the left, while in other letters (1, 4, N, T) vertical 
strokes are made with orthogonal precision. The hand is precise and deliberate, but 
uneven in places. 

Lectional signs are scarce: one apostrophe separating double consonants (1 2 
y]Aw7’ra)—a practice that only becomes common in the third century (GMAW? 
11 with n. 50)—and a superscript dash representing final v at line-end (i 6). A faint 
trace above the y of dcAnyu[aze in 1 18 may be an acute accent. The scribe does not 
write 1ota adscript (i 11, ii 6). There is one iotacistic spelling (11 6 Adpo|decry). 

Seven papyrus fragments of Achilles Tatius have been previously published, 
three of which come from Oxyrhynchus (for slight redatings of some of the hands, 
see G. Cavallo, in O. Pecere, A. Stramaglia (eds.), La letteratura di consumo nel mondo 
greco-latino (Cassino 1996) 16, 36-8): VII 1014 (early m) = IT’ (preserving Iv 14.2-5), 
identified by M. Gronewald, <PE 22 (1976) 14-17; X 1250 + LVI 3837 (1/m) = 
Il’ (1 7-8, 2-3, 9), identified by E. G. Turner and P. J. Parsons as fragments of 
a multiple-roll set; LVI 3836 (early m) = IT’ (11 21-3); P. Schubart 30 (mm) = IT? (m 2, 
3-5), republished by G. Poethke, APF 48.1 (2002) 1-5; and P. Mil. Vogl. III 124 (11) = 
IT’ (v1 14-15); the Cologne/Duke papyrus (P. Colon. inv. 901 + P. Duk. inv. 722) (11) 
= IT* (m 17-21, 23-4), republished by W. H. Willis, GRBS 31 (1990) 73-102. None of 
these papyri overlaps with 4948 or matches its hand. 4948 is the third papyrus to 
witness Book 11. 

For reports of readings from the medieval manuscripts, and for supplementa- 
tion of the text exempl gratia to illustrate spacing and alignment in the papyrus, we 
have drawn on the Bude edition of J.-P. Garnaud (Paris 1991); for a more detailed 
exposition of the manuscript tradition, see the introduction of E. Vilborg (ed.), 
Achilles Tatius: Leucippe and Clitophon (Goteborg 1955). 4948 offers an improved read- 
ing in 11 6 (cupzAoKac for mepimAoKac of the medieval manuscripts). The transmit- 
ted text cannot be faithfully accommodated in the lacunae of i 8-9, which suggests 
that the papyrus had readings different from the medieval manuscripts at this 
point. It is also unclear whether the omission of «ai in 1 16 is accidental or con- 
ceals a different text. Otherwise, the papyrus generally agrees with the majority of 
manuscripts, except in 1 12 where it shares the contracted form ye.A@v solely with 
M. Note that codex D contains only excerpts from book 2, which do not include 
chapters 37-8 (see Vilborg, op. cit., pp. xxIv—xxv). 


4948. ACHILLES TATIUS, LEUCIPPE AND CLITOPHON 12] 
Col. 1 


] ¢[Ao]u[ca (2.37) 

Kat rawvetat ar de y|AwT’rat Tov 
Tov Tov xpovov poitweu|v addy 
Nate ec opirAvay Kat w|c Suvay 

5 tat Pralovra Kaxew]au pire 
cu de peclova troverc tT] nv ndovn(v) 
avorywy ta didnuata t|plo]c de To 

n] yvvn yevo 

Nia Es es) oe ) acOu|auvew 

10 vo KavaTwoouc 7d0|vyc TO be 
acOua cuv mvevpate ep|wrikw 
[eXpl Twv Tov cTomaToc]| yeAw|v 
avabopov cuvtvyxav et tAav[w 
pevw Tw hiAnuate ka] Cyrolvvte 

15 Katapyvat KaTw avac|tpedo|v 
Te cov Tw acOuart To PiA|ynua ple 
xGev ererar Kar BaddAec] tyv Kap[de 
av 7 Oe Tapaxferca Tw] hiAnulare 
madderat ec d€ un ToLc] crAay[y 

20 vou nv dedewevyn NKoAl|ovby| cev 


Qv KQL avetAKucev QUTHV av|w To[tc 


Col. 


Kat mpo T[ync ev Afpoderty cupTrAo (2.38) 
KyC Kat €[v maAaicTpa cupmTrecet 
Kat pavlEepwe meprxyvOnvar Kat 
OvK Exou[ cw aicyuvny at TrepiTrAoKat 
5 Kau ov palABaccer tac é€v Adpo 
deity cup|adAoKac vypoTyte cap 
Kkwv add [avtitume tpoc adAn 


Aa tla [cwuata KQL TTEPlL TIC 


Col. i 

5 Bralovrat KaKkew|au: sO WM V G F: KOKEWVOL Bialovrat Be 

6 dov7(v). The scribe wrote the final stroke of the first N over the first bar of 4, perhaps to save 
space at the end of the line and so conform to the notional margin. 
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8 mlplole . . . acOulawew. Restoration of the transmitted text in 8 (répwa avric tHe 
Adpodirnc) would result in a significantly longer line. Cobet had already expressed unease with atric, 
which is unnecessary at this point, and proposed ard instead. It is possible that avr was omitted by 
the papyrus, which would fit the space nicely. 

8-9 yevo|[uevy with WM VE: ywouevn G FE Indeed, the aorist is preferable, given the sense 
and syntax of the passage as preserved in the manuscript tradition, particularly in light of 7éuxev. 
We cannot tell whether or not éduxev was present in 4948, but it is unlikely on grounds of space that 
4948 agreed precisely with the manuscript tradition at this point (see next note); in any case a word 
similar in meaning and syntax to 7é¢uxev is clearly required. 

9 Conversely from 8 (see note), this line is slightly too short for the text as transmitted, so that 
the papyrus had either a (longer) variant word or an additional short word in this line. 

12 yetAw[y with M: yerAéwy W VGE FE The final trace is clearly the left hand part of o and is 
incompatible with e. 

16-17 to giA]npa p[eyGev. The papyrus omits the universally transmitted kai before puybev 
(M is virtually certain and is missing only the second upright). Coordination is necessary between 
avactpedov and juxGev. If the omission of «ai is not simply accidental, the papyrus may have instead 
had te (i.e. 6’) following pyGev as an alternative means of coordination. 

21 av|w: omitted by WM. 


Col. 1 

1-2 Ka... [cuppzoA]oxnc: omitted by G. 

5-6 [ev Adpo|decty: omitted by G. 

6 cul: so the papyrus, the M being more likely than N; spacing supports the supposition that 
the papyrus read cupmrAokac: mepitAokac WM D VGE F. The new reading of the papyrus avoids the 
close repetition of zrepi7Aoxai at the end of the previous sentence (4) and echoes the expression T7c év 
Adpoditn cupmAok7e five lines above. The corruption of the manuscripts must have been influenced 


by the preceding occurrence of zrepimAoKai seven words previously. 
7-8 add «rA.: omitted by G. 


D. OBBINK 
Y. TRNKA-AMRHEIN 


4949. ArLius ARISTIDES, PANATHENAICUS 390, 392 
5 1B.56/C(i)a 6.6 x 5.1 cm Sixth century 


A scrap from a papyrus codex, broken on all sides. Approximately 76 lines are 
lost between the last line of the J side and the first of the >; the most economical 
hypothesis for the layout is that there were two columns per page of ¢.25 lines each, 
with a written height of ¢.18 cm and a width of ¢.7 cm. If we posited an intercolum- 
nium of 2 cm, and reckoned with side margins totaling 5 cm (an arbitrary figure), 
we should have a page of ¢.21 x ¢.23 cm, which would bring it into Turner’s Group 
4 of papyrus codices (Typology 16); but note that most examples of this group are 
earlier in date than 4949. 

The hand is an example of the ‘Alexandrian Majuscule’, to be assigned to the 
later sixth century; it is fairly similar to the earliest dated specimen of this style, 
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P. Grenf. II 112 = GBEBP 37 of 577. The contrast between broad and narrow let- 
ters, which increases as the style matures, is not pronounced. The extremities of 
most vertical strokes are slightly thickened, but otherwise ornamentation is sparse. 
There are not very many papyri of non-Christian authors written in this script: see 
P. Bingen 29 introd. (p. 126 with n. 4). 

There are some lectional signs: diaeresis, in the form of a short dash, over 
initial iota (+4), and a high point (+3). 

This is the first papyrus of Aelius Aristides identified in the Oxyrhynchus col- 
lection (LX-XII 4854 comes from one of the spuria), and only the fifth papyrus of 
this author to be published; see the overview in P. Bingen 24 introd. Three of these 
five papyri preserve portions of the Panathenaicus (the others are P. Ant. III 144 and 
P. Mich. inv. 6651; neither overlaps with 4949). 

Collated with the edition of Lenz in F. W. Lenz, C. A. Behr, P Aelu Anstidis 
Opera quae exstant omnia 1.1 (1976). There are no new readings. 


1 


ouwar vou|ilou[ca (§390) 
twv| wev oul keTwv 
ov Touc euT[opw 
tatouc adda t[ovc 
5 mictotatouc [Bed 
tictou|c vouic| ew 


TWV de eAev|Ge[ pwr 


ite 
efe|ctw [we av Tic ($392) 
Bov]Anrau Te[acbau 
de] Kau icyvew olv 
5 tole BovAopevo|tc 


ec|tw adda Tou [e€ 


nta)c[pwe]y[oue Kae yap 


3-4 evm[opw]tatouc with OPh: edropwrépouc U. 
5-6 [BeAricrou]c restored with OPh by reason of space: BeAtiouc U. 


N. GONIS 


V. SUBLITERARY TEXTS 


4950. Post EvENTUM PREDICTIONS FOR AD 69~—70 
103/154(b) 9.1 x 9.5 cm Second century 


The fragment preserves the upper parts of two columns, though of the second 
only a few letters from the beginnings of lines remain. The upper margin was at 
least 2 cm in height. The hand is regular, fluent, medium-sized, and rather infor- 
mal, with a slight slant to the right. The right margin is generally tidily aligned. 
Letters are often ligatured, and towards the end of the line the writing tends to be 
rather cramped. A is written in a single sequence, and has quite a large loop. ‘There 
are no accents or breathings, nor any punctuation; initial trema is regularly added 
(3, 6, 7, 10); 1ota adscript is not written. The itacizing spelling Aeuavyou[pevor (9) 
should be noted. Though the number of letters missing at the start of the line can 
be securely established only in 3, highly probable supplements in 8 and 10 indicate 
that the scribe began the line progressively further to the left (Maas’s Law’). The 
script appears comparable to the hands of VI 853 = Roberts, GLH 17 (his plate 
shows col. xvii, not col. xvi, and the transcript there must be ignored), a commen- 
tary on Thucydides Book 2, for which a terminus post quem is provided by one of the 
three documents on the verso of which it is written (VI 986 [131/2]), and XLIX 
3452, a Greek—Latin glossary; both these sub-literary texts are dated by their edi- 
tors to the second century. The back is blank. 

The text forecasts the arrival of Vespasian in Egypt, a further event dated on 
the 17th day after the rising of Sirius, i.e. early August 70, most probably his depar- 
ture for Rome, and the sack of Jerusalem by Titus. No personal names are given, 
but the striking description ‘a ruler with a mongoose’s eyes’ recalls Suetonius’ 
reference to Vespasian’s characteristically strained expression (Ves. 20), vultu veluti 
nutentis; on Vespasian’s looks see further B. Levick, Vespasian (London and New York 
1999) 208. Eubulus’ riddle (F107 K—A) suggests that the mongoose’s prominent eyes 
were a commonplace. ‘The image is rather favourable to Vespasian in view of the 
animal’s skill in dispatching snakes and other noxious vermin (cf. Ps.-Oppian, C. 
3.407-48). In an Egyptian context the mongoose’s association with Horus should 
not be overlooked; see further Lexikon der Agyptologie 3.122 f. s.v. Ichneumon. 

Vespasian took as his dies imperu 1 July, the day of his acclamation by the 
Egyptian legions, but we do not know when he actually arrived in Egypt, nor 
when he left, though he was still there on 21 June 70, at the time of the Capitol’s 
refoundation (Tac. Hist. 4.53.2). No chronological conclusions can be based on 
Dio’s report (66.8.1) that when Vespasian entered Alexandria the Nile rose in a day 
a palm higher than usual. No Roman emperor had visited Egypt since Augustus, 
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and Vespasian’s prolonged stay in Alexandria must have raised high hopes. It is not 
easy to suggest what the writer might have thought worth dating precisely to the 
seventeenth day after the rising of the Dog Star (1. 4), the beginning of the Egyp- 
tian year, if not some action of Vespasian’s. The traditional date for the rising of 
Sirius was 25 Epeiph, equivalent to 19 July; early August would be as good a time 
as any to start on a voyage from Alexandria to Rome. The precision of this item 
in the prediction is interesting and suggests that there was some significance to the 
date, but it does not, of course, guarantee its truth. If the fall of Jerusalem is to be 
dated 8 September (see Griffin, CAH” xi 4, Levick, op. cit. 40-42), our writer takes 
rather a generous view of the period covered by the rising of Sirius; the destruc- 
tion of the temple almost a month earlier would better fit this chronological detail, 
and it would not be surprising if a prophet’s vision merged the two disasters. We 
should not see evidence of anti-Jewish feeling in this reference to the city’s fall; the 
successful conclusion of this campaign was vitally important to justify Vespasian’s 
bid for power. It is interesting that BacvAevc is used of both Vespasian and Titus. For 
the assumption that they were equal rulers, we may compare Pliny, WH 3.66, 7.162, 
and Josephus, Vita 359, 361; for a more precise view of Titus’ position, see Griffin, 
op. cit., 17-18, Levick, op. cit. 184-8. 

Our sources report a proliferation of prophecies relating to Vespasian’s ac- 
cession. Thus Suetonius (Ves. 4): Percrebuerat Onente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in 
fatis ut eo tempore Fudaea profecti rerum potirentur. 1d de imperatore Romano, quantum postea 
eventu paruit, praedictum Judaei ad se trahentis rebellarunt; cf. Tac. Hist. 5.13.2, Josephus, 
BF 6.312-3. While it might be expected that predictions of Flavian rule, whether 
genuine or fost eventum, would have ceased to be of interest at any rate by the end 
of the first century, the well-documented tendency for omen literature to survive 
far beyond the situations to which the predictions originally related (see Alexander 
Jones on LXV 4471) makes it unsurprising that this text was judged worth copying 
in the second century. 

Some sort of introduction to our piece seems needed, and presumably pre- 
ceded; we cannot tell whether the prediction extended beyond col. 1. Lucian’s Al- 
exander (Alex. 27) kept touvjpara of his oracles, and he substituted more appro- 
priate verses for prognostications to which events failed to correspond. ‘This could 
more easily have been done if his prophecies were recorded on separate sheets of 
papyrus than if they were collected in one or more rolls. 

I am indebted to Dr Miriam Griffin and Dr M. L.West for their help. 
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Col. 1 Col. 11 Col. i 
| .vatpecer [|], epwvBaciAewy vf | dvaipécere [€]tépwv BactAewv 
| .ceAeuce , avevcavyurrrovBace of | ceAedcerar etc Atyumrov Baci- 
|ciyvevpovocopbadpoucexwv at Ned] tyvedpovoc 6dbadwovc exwv 
JoprxoctynderCKvvocact pou e[ __ Jopuxoc, 7H 6€ 1 Kuvoc acTpou 
5 |.¢ cavyumrovkatectaiBacireve — 7[ 5... Jocue Aiydarov kal écrar BaciAede 

- “a A \ / ¢ \ \ 
JacockabeAettopeyaiepovTo fol Jac 6c KabeAet TO péeya tepov TO 
] .ovpevoviepocoAvpatnauTy Ka_[ ___ _ JAovpevov TepocdAupa 7H adr7 

\ > a \ A > 

] emctoAnKaitapepnBodracemt Che Kuvolc emitoAyH Kal tapeuBodac €7m- 
] .ecvarroAovvtavyapAeywavyou Ty| ___ |cet. dtroAobvrar yap Aeyavyov- 


10 J8eavroura. | [.].(.)7..0)..  ac.[ 0  pevoe ]8 adrod raBo. [.}.()é. 0). 


it odo 66 J 


Col. 1 

1 |, right extensionof Aora ..,leftarc, likebackofc J] ,rorT 2 |., dot at 
line level €_, horizontal bar of T 5 |., right half of 0; p also possible —_c_, faded traces of 
upright 7 |., lower part of right leg of a; a also possible 8 ]., contours of rounded 
letter g |., short horizontal base compatible with c or € 10 a___., first, small loop like 


that of B or Pp; second, upper semicircle thickening at the left; third, top of upright; fourth, top of 
upright touched by a long horizontal from the right | _(,)”, .(.), ., two dots level with letter tops; 
top of upright below trema; high horizontal (t?); two thick traces level with letter tops (H?); upper 
arc; Nor M 11 |_, speck 


Col. ii 
7 _[, foot of upright 8 _[, upright, possibly with a join from the right near mid-height 
10 _[, left half of tT 12 ].,Toro _[, small trace about mid-height 


‘After the destruction of other rulers there will come to Egypt a ruler with a mongoose’s eyes 
... On the seventeenth day after the Dog Star’s rising . . . of Egypt. And there will be a. . . ruler who 
will destroy the great holy place, the famous (?) Jerusalem, at the same rising of the Dog Star, and he 
will (set up) military camps. For they will perish from hunger . . .’ 


I pera suggests itself at the start of the line. 

2 | c &Aevcerat or] ceAevcerau? 

3 Keptlopuxoc (M. L. West; cf. Suet. Ves. 23)? ofkovjoutxdc with an itacizing spelling (?kovo-), 
‘thrifty, frugal’, would suit Vespasian’s reputed parsimony, much resented in Egypt (cf. Suet. Ves. 16, 
Dio 66.8.2-6). 

5, ,Jocuc: perhaps xafa]pcuc or a compound of -dJocic (i.e. a noun governing Aiydarov rather 
than a verb)? Just before Aiydarov, what might be taken as a suprascript letter inserted before A, 
seems to be rather the displaced top of a. 

6 Jac: veavijac would probably be too long. 

7 Opu)Aovpevov M. L. West (cf. Tac. H. 5.2.1 famosae urbis supremum diem tradituri sumus). 

8 zapeuPodAdc: an increased Roman military presence was required to maintain order after the 
sack of Jerusalem. 
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8-9 ému|[crH]cec would satisfy space and sense. 

Q-10 Aewavyod|[pevor: read Axuayxobmevor. Famine is a recurrent theme in Josephus’ account 
of the siege; but Titus did not simply wait for starvation to deliver the city into his hands. It is awk- 
ward to take this as the first word of a clause of which 8é€ is the second; more hkely ‘Titus is the subject 
of what follows, and we should supply 6] 8é. Of the letters marked as doubtful in 10 only the tops 
remain, and it is not clear how to combine the traces. 


Ss. R. WEST 

4951. COMMENTARY ON A POETIC TEXT 
22 3B.14/F(14-16)a 7.0 X 12.3 cm First century 
Plate VUI 


‘Twenty-three lines from the upper part of a column plus slight traces of the 
first letters of the first three lines of the following column. 1.2 cm of the top margin 
is preserved, with an intercolumnium of c.1 cm. In 1-8, where supplements of line 
beginnings are certain, quoted lemmata project about one letter-space into the left 
margin (although 10~12 and 14 seem to be aligned with 1, 4—5, and 8, and there are 
great uncertainties about g and 13). The back is blank. 

The script is a medium-sized, upright, rounded book-hand, roughly bilinear 
(except for the long ascenders and descenders of $, large 3, p protruding below, 1 
sometimes extending above or below the line, and occasionally high and tiny 0), 
with broad a, M (mostly deep and well rounded), and o, but rather narrow e and 
sometimes narrow oval 0 (in two strokes). There is a marked mixture of cursive ele- 
ments, and several letters are written in two shapes: triangular a besides a round 
and more cursive one; broad and rounded € with long often detached central 
stroke (sometimes ligatured with the next letter) besides the common cursive type; 
k with slightly detached diagonal strokes besides the rounded and cursive type 
executed in two movements; four-stroke M besides the type with central elements 
shaped by a curve (but between these two types there is not a clear-cut contrast); Y 
in two movements, with rightwards loop from which the upright departs, besides 
the type with rounded cup. a projects its right-hand diagonal over the apex; the 
central stroke of H is high, and the diagonal of N sometimes almost horizontal. T is 
split or even loopy, and the left extremity of its crossbar sometimes presents a hook. 
Hooks are also to be seen on the foot of , 1, 1, T, Y, and o. There are sequences 
up to five letters all in ligature. Some features appear to be quite early and are 
found in Roberts, GLH ga (petition of 4~7 Bc), although much less ligatured; cf. 
also XIX 2214, Call. Aztia, assigned to the first century Bc / first century AD. 4951, 
slightly later by comparison, may be assigned to the first century AD. 

Lemmata and commentary are usually separated by dicolon and blank space 
(4, 5, 8, 9, and 16; cf. 3, where dicolon occurs at line-end and therefore blank space 
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is not needed). In one case (16) perhaps change of speaker is marked (although 
dicolon here apparently written by another hand, with different spacing). Long « is 
spelled ec (11). 

The commentary (on an unknown, apparently poetic text) is of an elemen- 
tary nature, giving basic explanation of rare forms or words: tetbKov7o (2f.), 
Boucraridoc (5ff.), wvOinracc (8 ff). At least one, and probably two of these expla- 
nations are incorrect (see 1-4 and 4-8 nn.). For illustration the commentary cites 
Homer (1ff.) and a new fragment of Sophron (14 ff). If the reconstruction tenta- 
tively proposed below for 8-22 is correct, this fragment is further commented on 
in a note referring to Likymnios the mythical king of Argos (less likely the poet). 

From the lemmata neither the contents nor the genre of the commented 
text can be determined with certainty, although it seems to be metrical. ‘Two lem- 
mata are preserved almost completely, but hardly form a continuous text. They 
would suit either a dactylo-iambic lyric metre or a comic trimeter (éyw ev ape 
Boucratiboc (x —- -) / didrouc mapa pvOintaic (— v -), or é. pw. a. B. (x -) b. / 7. 
Denote Mian if Xe Si Xi aor i, AVON Ee 
verse with caesura; see M. L. West, Greek Metre (Oxford 1982) 88). If Boucraridoc 
(5 with n.) conceals a Doric form, as the commentator would have it (probably 
wrongly), this would speak in favour of the first alternative. Otherwise, the style of 
the lemmata favours comedy. In 8 the restoration pv|6.(7) Parc seems inevitable (see 
below 8-12 nn.). If this is a reference to the Samian revolutionary party, one might 
guess that the text, if comic, comes from Crates’ Samioi, a play possibly referring 
to the Samian revolt in 423/2 Bc. Possibly the speaker (in a military context?, see 
below 8-12 nn.) applies the name prvOuj7au to the Samians in general. 

For the female speakers in Sophron and further on the transmission of his 
fragments see J. Hordern, Sophron’s Mimes (Oxford 2004), reprinting (with some 
updating) an abbreviated version of Kassel—Austin’s text and critical apparatus in 
Poetae Gomict Graeci 1; cf. Kaibel, Comzcorum Graecorum fragmenta 1.1 (1899); A. Olivieri, 
Frammenti della commedia greca e del mimo nella Sicilia e nella Magna Grecia: Parte seconda 
(1930, 19472); J. Rusten—I. C. Cunningham, Theophrastus: Characters ; Herodas ; Mimes; 
Sophron and Other Mime Fragments (2002). Sophron has surfaced elsewhere in the pa- 
pyri, most notably PSI [X 1214 (fragment of a mime) and P. Herc. 1014 (quotations 
of S. by Demetrius Lacon). 


Col. 1 Col. 11 Col. 1 

¢ / iss > % > Ni tg 
|] .ownrncavtaperect [ , 6] mowntHc: “avrap eet tral v- 
|cavtomovou _etuKovTo [ CaVTO TOVOU TETUKOVTO 
|redaitatoutectwyTou: [ te daita”. TovTéctw HTOL 

> / > i A ” 
| acavto: eywpevapte lad: €|dacavro. éyw pev aptu 

5 |_vctatidoc: Boucratu [ 5 Blovcraridoc: Bouctati- 
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] ockeyertyy  tacwrypy [ doc A€yer THY cTacWw THY 
JwvBowvovorBovce [ T|@v Body 08 ot Botc t- 
] avr: dirowcrapapu k[ c|ravrat. pido mapa pv- 
] auc: ToucextycauTyc ral Aun) |Tauc: Tote ex THC abTHC 
10 | €ewcproroucuoucer [ 10 «6T)a€ewc roe otcw oic €t- 
|OapevopwerrAewroyap w)Oapev opfe}irety. To yap 
| Oclewemr [| p|vdilew emi 7 [ 
| PaitiBeacer| |cBat riP€acu| 
J. Ppov pupro | Cladpovs prpov[ 
is | cTwyuvatkecto __[ 15 Jectw yuvatkec: “rrovov[ 
]...¢, v8, Covriz roi ] tac pvdilovri;” “Toil 
JL. .].raceBa, -¢[ }..[...].rac €Backel 
]covto del tlovodroc bel 
Jopyrncn Ade [ Joparnc 7AGev 
20 |. uvmorovAcku 20 ]w b76 rob Aukv- 
|. d@evraczal pviov 6.3]. Pbevtac ral. | 
|votitpom_v |vore tpotrov 
Col. 1 
1 |, faded remains of crossbar _[, remains of small left-hand arc? 2 v-«, lower half 
of upright 4 |., lower extremity of descender? 5, |,, extremely tiny dot in lower part of 
writing space 6 |, extremely tiny dot in lower part of writing space __v .7, vertical tiny trace 
in lower part of writing space 8 |, part of mght-hand of crossbar in ligature with following a 
zt, remains of small bottom arc? g |., either r or T after loss of left-hand half of crossbar 
10 ]_, descender in ligature with following & 12 |, small loop on tip of upper half of upright; 
1 mm farther, tiny dot at line-level _r_ [, slightly curvilinear upright that may belong to left-hand 
arc 13 ],, two tiny horizontal traces in upper part of writing space and at line-level respec- 
tively, possibly upper and lower extremities of a left-hand arc 14 ],, upper half of descender 


(?) slightly curvilinear, possibly upper half of right-hand are vy _[, lower half of upright —o_[, 
diagonal stroke slightly descending from left to right, whose lower extremity is in vertical alignment 
with tiny dot lying at mid-height 15 ]|_, tiny diagonal trace, descending from left to right, in 
upper part of writing space, possibly belonging to top of left-hand arc; slightly below, 0.5 mm farther, 
right-hand extremity of horizontal at mid-height in ligature with following<  7o___{, first, foot of 
upright with rightwards hook; second, horizontal trace just above line-level; third, extremely tiny dot 


at line-level 16 |. __., first, remains of left-hand arc; second, upright slightly curvilinear with 
rightwards convexity/arc; third, upper half lower extremity of descender c.,tipof upright @ , 
trace at line-level 17 |_., first , tiny trace in upper part of writing space; second, horizontal 


stroke in upper part of writing space _|_, upper and lower extremity of left-hand arc Ba__, first, 
lower half of left-hand arc? second, two short roughly horizontal strokes parallel to each other lying 
respectively in upper part of writing space and at line-level 18 |, bottom arc; in vertical align- 
ment with its middle very tiny dot lying in upper part of writing space To_, extremely tiny and 
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blurred traces at line-level 19 6¢_, lower half of upright with tiny leftwards hook ZOOM 
upright with leftwards lower extremity 21 |_, extremely tiny trace in upper part of writing 
space 22 tpom_, scanty remains of left-hand arc at mid-height 23 | _[, tiny trace in upper 
part of writing space, possibly tip of upright 


Col. 11 
4 |_, tiny diagonal trace, ascending from left to right, in upper part of writing space 


‘... as Homer (says): “After they finished the work and got the feast ready” (J/. 1.467 etc.). This 
is indeed instead of (saying) “they divided”. 

I, on the one hand, just now of an ox-stopping (one): By ‘ox-stopping’ he means the 
stopping of the oxen where the ox stands. 

In rhetors who are our friends: These seem to me to be from the same rank as those with 
whom we are accustomed to converse. For, to utter... they place... by Sophron. . . represent(ed in 
amime)...women....A: “What kind (of people) do they call [x] ?” B: “Did anyone speak ill (of such 
people as) [x]?” ... such a [pro]phet came . . . by Likymnios . . . those (m.) speaking... manner...’ 


1 6] zounryc: sc. Homer. 

1-3 “atrap éret ma[v]|cavto mévov tetiKovTo | te daira”. Il. 1.467 (also 2.430 etc.) is quoted, 
but for what purpose is unclear. It is unlikely that the epic reduplicated aorist which is glossed should 
have stood in the commented text. The standard gloss on tetdxovto in the Homeric scholia is 
mapeckevalor (e.g. Schol. in Il. 1.467, 18.419 etc.; cf. also EM 755.15). Besides we find the middle-passive 
mapeckevalovto (e.g. Phot. 582.3; Suda 7 419), Kateckevalov (e.g. Phot. 582,.4) or Kateckevalovto 
(Hesych. 7 674, Suda 7 420) and jroudlovro (Hesych. 7 673). But édacavro seems suggested by the 
etymology of daic (cf. EM 525.5.) and by such a phrase as dauroc eicyc. In particular the Homeric 
daccapevor Saivuvt(o) (Od. 3.66) may have suggested that tetdKovté re daira refers to the distribu- 
tion of the meal into equal portions. Perhaps commented text likewise referred to the distribution of 
a meal. 

3 Tovréctw rou introducing the gloss is puzzling (cf. rouréctw yuvaikac?, below 14f.). tov- 
TécTW, ONAOVvOTL, HTOL, Wyouv, avti Tou are frequently interchanged, and rovréctw 7rou may be the 
result of a conflation of two versions (perhaps via 7701 written above rouréctw as a varia lectio or vice 
versa). Another possibility (suggested by N. G, Wilson) is that another gloss has fallen out before 7701. 
Perhaps édacavro is an alternative or further explanation of a standard gloss on wap- or kateckevalov. 

4-8 Bovcraridoc. The commentator takes this as derived from Bovcracic. If correct, (1) we 
would have to assume a shift of the 1-stem to dental inflection (Schwyzer GG 1 464.1). This is unlikely 
in a Doric form and hardly acceptable in a deverbatiwum in -t1/ci-. Boucratidoc may be an easy cor- 
ruption for the correct Bouctatuoc (after Bouctac, Bovcradoc?). It seems however better to dismiss 
the explanation of the commentary and postulate a nomen agentis Boucratic, fem. of Boucrarne (e.g. 
xopocratic Aleman, 6BodAocraric Plato, mapactatic Plato Comic.). In this case the second element 
of Bouvcratic could be taken transitive or intransitive (cf. E. Fraenkel, Geschichte der griechischen Nomina 
agentis auf -rnp, -Twp, -Tyc (7) 1 (Strassburg 1910) 49f.) and mean either (2a) ‘places’ or ‘stops’ or 
(2b) ‘weighs’ (cf. 6BoAocratic, Cuyocraryc Cerc.) or (2c) ‘stands’ in a certain position. Boucratic then 
would mean (2a) ‘someone who places an ox in a certain position’ or ‘someone who stops an ox’ or 
(2b) ‘someone who weighs an ox’. If -craric is taken as intransitive (2c) Boucratic could mean theoreti- 
cally either ‘someone who stands like/as an ox’ (cf. 6p80crtaryc Eur.) or “someone who stands on an 
ox’ (Aavtocra7nc, Cratinus). However incorrect the derivation Boucraridoc from Boucratic may be, it 
is reasonable to assume that Boucratidoc indeed refers to a place or at least that it stood in a context 
where it could refer to a place. Otherwise the explanation Bouvcrazic could hardly have been given. 
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Assuming Boucraric (2a) above, it is tempting see a place name in Boucratic along lines of the wide- 
spread legend where a cow leads settlers to the site of a new town (see EF. Vian, Les origines des Thebes, 
Etudes et commentaires 48 (Paris 1963) 79; Th. Mommsen, Die unteritalischen Dialekte (Leipzig 1850) 
173). Normally the indication essential for the foundation is the animal lying down (Vian, Ongines 
79{., 88f.), but the ‘stopping’ of the animal may have a special point in a story like that of Helenos’ 
foundation of Bob8pwrov (FGrH 1m A 274 F1), where the cow had been running away, Thus Boucréric 
may indicate the place ‘that stopped the cow’ perhaps by attracting its attention to a spring where it 
stopped to drink (for a spring in a story about a cow, cf. Call. fr. 42 Pf.) or by a rich pasture (cf. Bodveywa 
schol. ‘Tz. ad Lyc. 800, Steph. Byz. s.v.; BovBepyc for a meadow S. Tz, 188; see H. Lloyd-Jones, CQ.4 
(1954) 93). For a feminine nomen agentis referring to a place, Professor Parsons points to ty@vémwAx (sc. 
ayopa, cf. W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen (Miinchen 1931”) 359f.), but I do not know of any example 
for a nomen agentis with 7-suffix (nomina agentis in -rnc may be used for material objects, namely instru- 
ments; see Fraenkel, Geschichte der griechischen Nomina agentis ii (Strassburg 1912) 7, 200; A. Debrunner, 
Gnechische Wortbildungslehre (Heidelberg 1917) 174f.). 

Alternatively, Boucratidoc might be taken as a genitive depending on e.g. é5pa or 7éSov and as 
referring to its resident, presumably the goddess dwelling in a place (perhaps the goddess even stand- 
ing alone for the place belonging to her). Assuming that the line is a comic trimeter, one could think 
of something like éya prev apts Boucraridoc (Aura Edpac / raph) Piroic mapa pvOujraic or éyad puev 
apt. Boucraridoc (adiypeévoc / méb0v) pidouc KA. (cf. emt rH oiklav / adiyped’ dvtwe Tob véov Heod; 
Ar. Pl. 959f.), perhaps even something like éya pev apts Bovcraridoc (€AOav) pido KrA. (‘Coming 
from the goddess Boucraric’). In this case Boucratic may still be connected with some story of a cow 
leading to a place where the temple or altar of a certain goddess had to be built, and this goddess was 
then worshipped there as the one ‘who stopped the cow’ or perhaps ‘the one who placed the cow in 
position or on the spot to be sacrificed’ (cf. the story of Bodveywa mentioned above). If the text refers 
to Samos, one thinks of course of Hera. 

8-10 pidotc mapa pv[OuKH)]Tavc:: The two Greek words that in principle can be restored in 8f. 
are pucraic and pvbinraic. The explanation by rééuc (alternative restorations such as B]aéuc, A]aécc, 
c]a€éic, perhaps p]a€ic, cr]a€éuc, dp |aéuc hardly deserve to be mentioned) and by pvbilew decides for 
the latter (for the connection with pv8uiw see EM 493.43 ff). Space excludes the restoration pv|| Au] 
tac, but puOyryc and pvdiryc are usual spelling errors for pvduprasc (see E. Lobel, CQ 21 (1927) 50), 
the correct spelling being rather the exception (cf. Page’s apparatus ad Anacr. 353). So there is noth- 
ing against restoring pu|[84] rare or jxv|[Oi]racc here. The former is not excluded absolutely by the 
space, but jv|[@i]racc fits much better. It may also be favoured by the pudi€ew of the commentary 
(see below). Lobel, loc. cit., has shown that there is no evidence for a word pvéyjr7¢ ‘story teller’, 
and pv@iqras is hardly a general term for craciactat/ctacwWtar, as scholia and etymologica explain. 
yvOi77 a1 In this sense is confined to a political party at Samos alluded to by Anacreon fr. 353 (cf. also 
Antig. Car. 120 (132), p. 84 Giannini). Lobel does not mention, however, Phoenix fr. 7.1 (Coll. Alex. 
p. 231), where pvbinryc (Schweigh: wvdyyryc swe punPyc codd. Athen. XII 530e) appears to mean 
simply ‘rhetor’. The explanation roic €« tc adtHc Ta€ewe prow ovcw KTA., however, seems to exclude 
this meaning of the word for our text. ‘Rhetor’ is the obvious meaning of the word: if this had made 
any sense in our passage even the most perverse commentator would hardly have explained the word 
in this obscure way. The commentator indicates that with wv@ij7acc the text must have referred to the 
Samian party of Anacr. 353, or perhaps to the Samians in general. ofc eiwAapev dpudAeiv seems to be 
a fitting paraphrase for something like #iAauc, i.e. the members of a éracpia, but the use of a word like 
7aéuc is remarkable. Of course 74€ic can simply mean ‘group, class’ of men (LSJ s.v. rv), but one won- 
ders why the commentator should use such a technical word if not in a technical sense. The choice 
of raéuc is explicable if wuAcj7arc occurred in a military context. 7a&cc is a gloss on tAy in Schol. in S. 
Ai. 1407b (cf. Hesych. « 458). There the context is military, but it is interesting that another scholion 
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on this verse (1407a) explains iAn as kupiwe S€ datpia, a word that is normally glossed as civraypa, 
cbcrya in etymologica (e.g. Hesych. ¢ 234). wvbifew might have some relevance to the technical ra€ic 
and thus throw some further light on the matter, but beside the loss of text in 13 it is hard to see how 
any conceivable explanation of jv#iZew could refer to any known meaning of ragic. wvbilew (NB 
not «vOéouar) confirms that pvbijracc not picraic or *vbyrarc has to be restored. Were it not for 
the c in wvOup7acc it would hardly be necessary to take pvOilew instead of the common pvbéopac or 
pvbevecbar and to quote Sophron for illustration, especially if it is correct wv8iLew can only have been 
quoted here in the sense ‘to speak’. As pvbijrat is commonly explained as cracvactat/cracwrar, 
one’s first thought is of course to restore [To yap | wlvOilew emt 70 [cracia|le]cBar TiOéacw KTA. 
But the space is too short for the supplement -Ce]c6ax, and it is difficult to connect this explanation 
of pv@i¢ew with anything in the preceding explanation of pubijraic; in view of the connecting yap 
it is impossible to separate the two explanations and take them as alternatives. The obvious link to 
pvOiew in the preceding phrase is 6uAeiy if taken in its later meaning ‘to speak’, and the quotation 
from Sophron too suggests that wvOiZew has to be understood in this sense (see below). Two very nar- 
row letters before }c#ai can perhaps not be ruled out with certainty, but one letter is much more likely, 
and this of course very much limits the choice of suitable words. Probably [wu6é|e]cBax is the best 
supplement. An alternative would be [wvGed|e]cAar, but then the middle would be hard to explain; for 
the uncontracted pubéecbar cf. e.g. EM 30.34 ff. (aidéw, atd€oj.a1; uncontracted present forms of these 
verbs occur in Homer). The point of this ‘gloss’ seems only to be that prvdeicbar has a ‘Nebenform’ 
of pvfifew, hence pvOiynracc. If correct, our commentary in a perverse way mixes explanation of the 
most elementary kind with obscurity and pedantry. Are comments such as ‘wv@ujrar are people ofc 
elwOapev oprrciv’, or that pvfiew is another form of jvféecBar too implausible for a commentator 
who explains Boucratidoc as tiv cTacw THY THY Body ob of Bovc tcravTaL? 

13 C]wPpov prevents us from restoring a case of fiwoc in 15. 

15 Jecrw in association with yuvatkec suggests [tou|t]écrw. A possibility is [ai mapa | C]appove 
pupov|revar Tov|tlectw yuvaixec. The reason for attributing a special usage of a word to the author’s 
characters rather than to the author himself could be in this case that this usage or something in the 
quotation is thought to be characteristic for jxtwou yuvarketou. The emphasis on this pomt would per- 
haps explain the otherwise rather pointless supplement touréctw yuvaikec. 

motou[c (the c perhaps extending somewhat into the marginal space) seems to be the only 
compatible reading that makes sense with -rac in 16 as an accusative plural. The following ro:{, still 
belonging to the quotation (see below), points in the same direction. The traces before -rac in 16 suit 
c or the curved vertical of # or, less likely, tT. In 17 we have presumably the same accusative plural in 
-rac as in 16, and before it something like rovodrouc or rovotcde. The traces of two letters at the be- 
ginning of 17 suit the left-hand tip of y and possibly a somewhat straightened cap of Cc. rou ov|ro]uc[ 
would suit (assuming OY written narrowly at line-end). 

17 €Bacxe (or €Backe[re): a Doric word according to EM 190.47ff., presumably still part of 
the quotation. The dicolon in 16 probably indicates change of speaker. Presumably the dialogue 
ran: trotouc x wvOilovre; ‘what kind of people do they call x’ or ‘of what kind of x do they speak?’ — 
To.ovTouc x €BacKere, or perhaps better €Backé ruc; (What?) Did anyone call such people «’ or ‘speak 
ill of such people as x’. x« must have some negative significance (cf. Hesych. 8 296 Backew- Kaxodoyeir). 
If the following text refers to the quotation from Sophron, there should be some connection between 
the people called x and a zpo¢y7yc, but much concerning the sense of 18ff. is uncertain. 

18-22 It cannot be excluded that a new lemma begins with r]ocodroc or rp|ody7n¢< (or t]od7- 
Ty), but 20 at any rate seems to belong to the commentary. The traces before i76 are most likely to 
come from 9. 0 is not impossible, but one should expect the curve to be more rounded. If ]@ were to 
be read, we should see part of the horizontal; |p, though not absolutely to be excluded, is extremely 
unlikely. 
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18 t]ovodroc presumably refers back to wotou[ . . . rou{obrouc (15 f.). Probably all the rest of the 
text from 18 onward belongs to the commentary and refers to the quotation from Sophron. r]ovodroc 
apparently agrees with zp]odyz7nc and most probably a new sentence begins here 8€ (rovobroc 8€ . . . 
mpopytnc HAGev). 

19 mplodyryc (or perhaps 7]odyryc) seems likely. 

20 vo tov Aukv[. A Likymnios, probably identical with the rhetor and poet (PMG 768-73 
with additions in Campbell, Greek Lyric v; A. Henrichs, ZPE 57 (1984) 53-7) is mentioned in the Ho- 
meric scholia (schol. in //. 2.106b). Janus Lascaris in his Epigrams (41.5; 42.15) and Musurus in Plat. 155 
use the word vzodyryc in the sense of ‘scholiast’. tpdzov in 22 might be used as a rhetorical term. If 
we restore e.g. Urjodytyc . . . bd Tod Atxv[uviov...] d0évrac .. . [etme]v ott tpomov . . . , the 
commentator could be citing an explanation that rejects a view held by Likymnios. izody7y¢ however 
is hardly a word to be expected in a commentary. Lascaris obviously derives it from such phrases as 
poucawy . . . vrogyrac (Theocr. 16.29; for further examples see Gow ad loc.; cf. irodyntwp in the 
anonymous ‘Encomium of Theon’ VII 1015.1, re-ed. Page, Select Papyri iii no. 130, p. 526). If our text 
is not part of a quotation from poetry, zp|o¢yryc is a much more likely supplement. Moreover 7)\8ev 
(19) suggests that here a story is told, so that da]oéy7n< would suggest that the commentary refers to 
a story told by Likymnios in a poem. The structure of the sentence does not exclude this but rather 
points in a different direction (perhaps even toward Likymnios the poet/rhetor). It is perhaps easier to 
assume that Likymnios is part of the story. He is in this case probably the mythological king of Argos. 
A connection between him and a zpod777¢< is provided by the story in which he is sent to Delphi to 
inquire about Heracles after the incident with the poisoned robe (Diod. 4.38.3). 

20 If ]w is correctly read, this can hardly be anything but a dative. We need at least two words: 
(1) the article or a noun with the participle in -6@évrac and (2) the dative in -w. Not much space is 
available. There is hardly any other option than adr]@ (sc. t@ mpodyrn). If the particle connecting 
7AGev and efmev came in the same line, only a very short supplement is possible, as perhaps tovdc 
8’avt]@ «7A. Presumably za[{ would then be the beginning of a noun agreeing with -6évrac, the 
accusative depending on «izev. Perhaps it is better to insert the particle in 22 (kat efev Oru «7A.) and 
to take za[ as a participle agreeing with 7jAGev and governing -¢0évrac. Nevertheless, space for a plau- 
sible supplement in 20 is rather small. 

22 |v 6rv is most promisingly separated, restoring a verb on which the 67 clause can depend, 
e.g. elre]v 67. Alternatively, a completely different construction would result with dyA0|vore. 

tpézov: might refer to the way in which Heracles and his friends must act (see on 20). 


H.-C. GUNTHER 
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123/71(a) 0:2 « 8.2 cm: Third century 
Plate [IX 


Two fragments from the middle part of two columns, written across the fibres, 
at the end of a papyrus roll. The fragments are apparently continguous, to be po- 
sitioned side by side: fr. 1, containing 12 lines and the end of a prose text, and fr. 
2, containing the title of the work, after a narrow aypadov. A physically separate, 
third piece, containing an upper portion of the colophon, slots into place in the 
upper left corner of the latter fragment, without any gap, and so may be considered 
part of fr. 2. This seeems to be confirmed by continuity of lines of writing on the 
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front—a register of names in a respectable cursive documentary hand of the sec- 
ond century—although it is cannot be ruled out that a line or more has intervened 
in between the detached upper left part (containing line 1) and the lower portion 
(beginning with line 2). Orientation of fibres on both sides and continuity of lines 
of writing on the front suggest that fr. 2 should be positioned so that the last two 
lines of writing of the colophon are slightly lower than the last line in fr. 1. If this is 
correct, and the colophon was centred vertically as it 1s horizontally, then the text 
in fr. 1 (line 12 written only half-way) ended in the middle of its columnar space. 

The format of the final column of the prose text (width c¢.6.5 cm, in lines of 
c.30 letters) may be reconstructed from fr. 1, which preserves beginnings (fr. 1.3—5) 
and ends (fr. 1.11) of different lines (and allowing that fr. 1.6 and possibly 7 may 
have stood in ekthesis by one or more letters into the left margin). The handwriting 
of this column is a diminutive informal, somewhat irregular version of the ‘For- 
mal Mixed’ or Severe Style, with a slant to the right, showing the usual contrast 
between heights and widths of letters and shading of strokes, and a fair amount of 
connection between letters and some fluidity (uM in particular is oddly fashioned as 
though é ligatured to 1, e.g. in fr. 1.4; 3 in fr. 1.9 is flamboyantly large). Fr. 2, con- 
taining the colophon of the work, shows what is arguably the same hand, although 
written larger and more carefully, with the letters well-spaced and without connec- 
tion. The handwriting, especially in the aspect illustrated by the final column of 
the commentary (fr. 1), may be compared with XXII 2341 = Roberts, GLH t19¢, 
Legal Proceedings dated to 208 (not 202, as in Roberts), except that in 4952 the 
writing of the commentary is smaller and that of the colophon is larger. For the 
handwriting of the colophon, compare further that of the szlybos of the Dithyrambs 
of Bacchylides (VIII 1091, P15 Caroll). 

The same scribe made two supralinear corrections (fr. 1.9 and 11, the latter not 
very elegantly, combined with a correction by cancellation of a letter in the line of 
writing). Apostrophe is used to mark elision of a final vowel in fr. 1.7, although in 
5 blank space serves the same function. Otherwise there are no signs of punctua- 
tion or other lectional signs. There is a quotation of the poet in fr. 1.6 (d.rorpinc, 
identifiable as a quotation from its Ionic dialect form), perhaps continuing in 7 
(identifiable by the marked elision?). ‘This may in fact constitute a quoted lemma 
(or internal-lemma), which is then provided with explanation by the commentator. 
Whether or not the text followed formatting conventions familiar from other papy- 
rus commentaries on the poets (such as lemmata in ehthesis followed by blank space) 
is unknown due to the loss of the left margin in the lower portion of fr. 1. 

This is the first commentary on Archilochus to come to light on papyrus. 
Apart from preserving a new expression of Archilochus, just enough survives of 
the commentary proper to show that it consisted partly of paraphrase of the poet’s 
text, partly of autobiographical comment on the poet’s family relations, and partly 
of ethical and/or rhetorical evaluation of his poetic language. 
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We are grateful to Professors G. Bastianini, F Montanari, and A. Porro for 
discussion of the text. 


cl 
Fr 1 


peal — eet 


aliauceors | wee 


copevov | comevov  [ 
ovkamox[ ovx aaox[ |.) | 
5 TAA emx[ |... .[ 5 Te GAA” emex[ | [.].. 1 
J€ drorpinc [ J&_ Stporpinc | 
Jevad’wf [exo f J pul Jevad? wf [Bera [. Lov 
Jerap ovcBevz[] _wevor[ Jerap ovcBevz[ | _pevor| 
Jy€avl ]. pytpockeryva | T]9 €av[r]od pntpt ade Eevyva | 
10 JL...) rocevcoyeypan[rlavoian [ 10 J] [....].r0c efc 6 yéypan[t]ar 6 tap Bl 
]. vapxdoxouxapaxrypa ].ov ApxiAoxou xapaxrijpa 
JemroAAouc Je zoAAoic. 
Fr2 
Jocrou| Jocrop[ 
Tel trey [rob 
apxiAox. [ Apyrdxol[v 
TpyseTp | T pipet pov 
5 um ) 5 U7r(duvnpa) 
he, 

1 |. oblique stroke descending to right, as leg of xk, a, x 2 |_, tiny dot at mid-level, as 
of mid-stroke of € or raised tailof z_ _[, slight indistiguishable traces on matted fibres BY GE; 
apparently bottom and top falling forward _[, centred trace at baseline 4 |. .[, slight trace at 
mid-level, followed by higher trace capped by an arc-like hat vaguely suggesting € or @ 5 before 


beginning of line, on a slightly higher level, traces suggesting the beginning and end of horizontal 
of tT 7, or TT, but the overhang of the horizontal at left and equal length of the uprights recom- 
mends the former __]_[, upright descending just beneath the line —|___[, horizontal at mid-level 
as of H, connecting to arc left to right suggesting c, followed by an indistinguishable trace at mid-level 
6 €_, first the tiny round centre of the wide z that appears in 9, with a bit of its lower horizontal, 
then traces of two uprights separated by a hole, the first slightly lower than the second, taken together 
compatible with sides of 9, although the second not impossibly the left tp of ac unusually curved 
like the back of € _[, right-hand part of a, a, a 7 |e, mid-stroke ligatured to1 a, left 
side at top of middle 6, apex of triangular letter _[, upright suiting 1, but k, , not ruled out (not 
T,T) | pv[, bottom of upright, descending tail with tight bowl detatched on split fibre to upper 
right, upright with oblique descending from top 8 __, faint traces originally at the top-level of 
the line of writing on a dangling fibre now pushed higher above the line —_|_rev, bottom of upright 
descending below the line, upright with arced middle connecting suggesting M4, bottom of round letter 
as of €, 0 9 Jy, two uprights connected by oblique rising from left to right — | _, faint short 
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oblique, tail of descender below the line as of p, Y — supralinear ein same handas main text __[, 
two descenders below the line, the first with a horizontal crossbar on top as of T, the second perhaps 
1, but p not excluded 10 |_[.. . .], tops of two uprights connected by arc asof mM —_, prima 
facie N, Y also possible —_[, foot of upright curving left at bottom, with specks of ink across baseline, 
compatible with 8, not a 11 ]. .\v, descender below the line, short oblique connecting to short 
upright (as N, but angular o not excluded), upright with short oblique connecting at top followed by 
equally short upright, N suggested, perhaps cancelled with a horizontal stroke (y written over this let- 
ter by the same(?) hand, but different form of v) 12 c, oval letter, open at right, with curved top 
wider than angular bottom strongly recommending c 


fr 2 

1 »[, upright with oblique descending from top which curves up slightly at bottom, suggesting 
M and ruling out N 2 __[, horizontal stroke at baseline curving up at right into side of wide 
round letter, then two uprights, the second higher than the first and with a oblique connecting at 
bottom as of N with raised right-hand part 3 .[, upper arm of x ligaturing with a tight round 
letter as of o 4 .., two horizontal strokes curving inward pumpkin-like, as of oo, then two 
uprights, the second higher than the first as N with raised right-hand part 5, um, the first smaller 
and superimposed on the second so that the arms and part of the upright emerge out of the middle 
of the crossbar of tr (although the descender of y sinking into the middle of tr is no longer visible) 


‘... not (naming? revealing?) .. . but (blaming?) .. . “a double-share” . . . for/to/against his 
mother, as to how foreign . . . for which the iambic (poem?) had been written . . . the character (or: 
style) of Archilochus . . . for many.’ (end of commentary) 

‘by Jostom| (author’s name) 
Commentary 
on Archilochus’ 


Lambic Trimeters’ 


Fr. 1: Final column of commentary (not written to the bottom). 

3 couevov. To be articulated -copevov or -copev dv Or comer Ov. 

4-5 ov«... add’. . . suggests an opposition in which two expressions (or ways of speaking) of 
Archilochus (or of his and another poet’s) were compared as analogous or parallel, perhaps suggest- 
ing a line of continuity, opposition, or influence: thus od« amox- ... GAN’ emuk- .... 

_...J..[ aox[adod]ve[v- ‘naming’ (e.g. a personal enemy) or dzox[adu7]ro[pev- ‘dis- 
closing’, ‘revealing’ (e.g. potentially damaging private affairs) could be considered, assuming a parallel 
construction with a@AA’ ému«- in 5. 

5, emx[a]A[o]uue[v-, describing the poet as engaging in the language of complaint or blame, 
for which early iambus was noted, would be apt here. 

6 |, : perhaps -€a or -€e i.e. the aorist, although a and € are both a little too short for the 
space, which suggests a wide letter with horizontal sides like w (less likely y), thus perhaps é]&w, which 
could take the genitive d.jorpinc (‘apart from a double-share’) and could even have been part of the 
lemma quoted from Archilochus (cf. €€w@ev in Archil. fr. 194.1 W.2; elsewhere in iambics e.g. Soph. 
OT 1090 €€w Kakav oixeiv). 

Sipoupinc: a ‘double-share’; cf. Xen. Ag. 5.1.4; An. vit 2.36.2; 6.1.6; Hel. v1 1.6.8; Lac. 15.4.3). In 
Aeschylus we find the adjective form diworpoc (Suppl. 1070; Th. 850); cf Antiph. Com. fr. 81.5 K—A. 
Hesych. 6 543 Latte has the entry pofpa (deciada: tv potpav. of dé dyorpiav), and Suda (8 1126 
Adler): écru 5€ Tuc Kal crpatiwtin apx7y, we Aoyaydc, ba TO Tap’ aAAouc ctpatimtac dbo jLolpac 
Aap Pave. of dé dipworptav Kal HuwAoyxtav To avdTo dact, either or both of which entries could be due 
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to the presence of glosses on Archilochus’ use of this word at an earlier stage in the lexicographical/ 
commentary tradition, now instantiated by 4952. In the Menander play III 409 i 28, the context 
is military and regards compensation for soldiery (see Gomme-Sandbach, Menander: A Commentary 
(1973) 424). Such a reference would clearly have a place in Archilochus’ poetry, perhaps in the context 
of complaints by the poet that another person or persons (lampooned in his iambic verses) got a larger 
share (e.g. of pay, booty, drink, women) than he himself did. 

7 |evad’: the mark of elision may imply that this is part of the preceding lemma or a new or 
internal one. A number of completions are possible poetic expressions (yevevd8’? meA]edd’?). 

g-10 we €evnva__[. Among possible articulations, &< €évy would cohere nicely with jnrpi (‘to 
his mother as to how foreign she was’), a point that might have been being elucidated in commentary 
on the basis of the poetic text. Other possibilities include éav[r]o6 unrpl, de €évyv adz[, which would 
remove &év7 from the preceding syntactic construction and reference to his mother. But the former is 
favoured by the tradition that Archilochus himself had said that his mother was a slave named Enipo 
(Aelian. VH x 13, 4 on the authority of Critias 88 B 44 D—K. = Archil. T 32 Campbell, Greek Iambic 
Poetry), which suggests derivation from a poem with an autobiographical frame, and which would fit 
well with fr. 1.10 ‘for which the iambic poem(?) had been written’. 

10 |_, prima facie N, thus a word in -ytoc; but y is also possible: o]5r0c? 

10-11 Possible completions include eic 6 yeypamrai o vapB[oc, e.g. SyA@v or eudaivwr] tod 
Apxiroxov xapaxrhpa: ‘for which the iambic poem had been written, thus demonstrating the style/ 
character of Archilochus’ (-8[ is already one letter past the end of the line relative to the following 
line; but the scribe need not have been strict about ending the lines at precisely the same point). But 
we could also have 6 tauB[1|Koc e.g. mounryc or ctixoc, or €.g. 6 iauBlwr | monty (cf. Theocr. Epier. 
21.1-2 = AP 7.664 Apyidoyov .. . rov Trav iauBov). 

11 Clearly oy corrected from on, with v cancelled, possibly by the same hand as the main text, 
although the supralinear v is in the V-shape familiar from documentary and informal hands of the 
third century, but different from elsewhere in the main text. 

xXapaxrypa is difficult to pin down in sense, since with it the commentator could be referring 
to (1) the personality of the poet, (u) the character of the speaker in the poem, or (iii) the style of the 
poetry (i.e. in a rhetorical sense). Attestations for each of these three abound, although in literary 
criticism in commentaries and scholia (as opposed to, say, philosophical writing) it is sense (ii) that is 
the most frequently encountered: e.g, Dion. Hal., Lys. 10, 13; 15, 22; 20, 1; Dem. 9, 3; Pomp. 6, 8, 11; 
schol. Aristoph. Ach. 455 pyetrar tov Evpimidov yapaxtipa Tt Aoyw; schol. Aristid. Tett. 226,12 va 
TThatwvos wysnontat xapaxtynpa ...; schol. Eur. Or. 640,8 evior abetobci TobTov Kal Tov éEjc ctlyov: 
ovK €xouc. yap Tov EvpiTidevov yapaxtypa; schol. //. x1 428 a 1 éudaiver Opnpixov yapaxtypa. An- 
cient authors were much preoccupied with analysis and judgement on A.’s literary expressiveness and 
style (T 33-50 Campbell, op. cit.). If this was the sense here, the commentary was not simply of an 
elementary nature, but engaged in rhetorical analysis, which may have further figured e.g. in discus- 
sions of authenticity, dating of poems, and development of poetic expression. 

12 |c: tot|c? In which case: we doKety tot|¢ moAAoic, or some similar expression. 


Fr. 2: Colophon (after adypagov?). 

1 Jocrou{. On a detached but cognate piece of papyrus, which can be ranged vertically up- 
wards by as much as several lines, but apparently fixed in this range horizontally. If the writing was 
centred like the lines below, only 2—4 letters can have followed in the line after Jocro_[, before blank 
surface resumes on the main part of fr. 2. As a result, there would not be room for a personal name, 
patronymic, or ethnic later in the line, although this could have occupied an intervening line. Norm- 
ally we expect the name of the author in the genitive, dependent on the title d7ouvnya (fr. 2.5). Thus, 
we most probably have here the name of the author/commentator, e.g. Xpuc|octéy|[ov? (less likely 
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XpuclocroA[ixov, for compatibility of the final trace). Dio of Prussa, although chronologically pos- 
sible for the dating of the papyrus, and consistent with the rhetorical interest apparent in fr. 1, is not 
attested as having composed this type of work. An intriguing possibility (equally unattested for a com- 
mentary), suggested by Professor A. Porro, is a Latin name: [7]ocrou[ov or [T]ocrop|iov (variants: 
TIécrovpoc and Ilécrupoc, cf. If 283.18, P. Lond. I 109 B 36; P. Ryl. Il 182.8-9). But the likelihood 
of a Roman scholar, even a freedman grammarian, writing commentary on A. in or translated into 
Greek is not overwhelming, Neither Aristarchus, who wrote a commentary on Archilochus (Clem. 
Strom. 1.21.117), nor any of the ancient authorities known to have written treatises on him, includ- 
ing Aristotle (Hesych. Miles. Vit. Aristot. P. 16 Rose; Philod. De poem. rv col. 112), Apollonius Rhodius 
(Athen. 10.451¢), or Aristophanes of Byzantium (fr. 367 Slater) can be made to fit the traces here. 

2 tov. The genitive (dependent directly on dopa, less commonly with dzép) is standard for 
the work commented on in titles of hypomnemata, but the article is less common. See next note, with 
examples. Here it functions to form a substantive with Tpiyérpwy in 4. But the article is frequently 
omitted in titles generally. 

[70d (A. Porro): Symmetry of format elsewhere suggests it (or another word of about this 
length) stood here. If correct, T here did not descend as far as in the preceding ray, or its tail would 
have been similarly visible above the name of Archilochus in the preserved space above in the line 
below. It is not normally found with name of authors in titles of hypomnemata (just as the article with 
b7ouvnpa would not be expected in a title), and its exact significance seems doubtful here: cf. P. Amh. 
II 12.17-20 Apictapyxov | Hpoddorov | a | vrouvnwa; XXIV 2392.1-4 Acov[v|ciov emo [| | AAKpavoc | 
peA[@]v 8° | dr(Ouvynpa); XXXI 2536.39-41 O€w[voc] rod [Ap|reudwpov | []wéapov | [Tv@coviexay 
bropvya. 

4 Tpiétpwy: further confirms the organization of the Roman-period edition of Archilochus 
as into different books by metre, after the publication of LXLX 4708 (see introd. there). Whether such 
an organization goes back to Hellenistic tumes or was known to Alexandrian scholars remains un- 
known. Herodian. ap. Eustath. Comm. in Il. v 31 (518.24) and Harpocrat. 232.810 Dindorf s.v. wavAiv- 
cxvov imply knowledge of a book of trimeters of Archilochus (not necessarily by this title). So also 
Theocr. Epigr 21.1-2 (AP 7.664) ApyiAoxov . . . Tov THv (a4uBwv. As form of citation, already Herodot. 
1.12 (Archil. fr. 7) €v fauBm tpysérpw; cf. Athen. 11.483d ApyiAoyoc év éAeyetorc (similarly Orion Etym. 
col. 55.22 Sturz, and Et. Gen. s.v. émippycic); see W. Cronert, Archilocht Elegiae (Géttingen 1911) on the 
classification of Archilochus’ poems by metre in ancient editions. This scheme of organization ought 
further to imply a separate edition (and commentary) for the tetrameters, as we now know there 
existed for the elegiacs; whether there was yet another book for the polymetric poems is less clear. 

5 br(dpvypa). The title of the work (per se) d7éuvnua is given in what must by the third cen- 
tury have already become the conventional form of its monogram abbreviation, Y written smaller 
over and into Tr, both occupying a single large letter-space. For this form, see e.g, XXIV 2392, XXV 
2433.2, Anstophaneia sillybos P15 Caroli (all second century); P. Amh. II 18, 189, 275 (a AD). Mono- 
grams such as this in book titles must have come into existence in the same time period (post-first 
century Bc: they are absent from the Herculaneum papyri) and same graphic environment as the 
monogram abbreviations for the names of authorititave Alexandrian and early Imperial scholars and 
editors that appear in the marginal scholia of our papyrus editions: for those of a slightly later period, 
see V. Gardthausen, Das alte Monogramm (Leipzig 1924). 


D. OBBINK 


VD O CUM EN EA RYSRE XLS 


4953. PETITION TO STRATEGUS REGARDING ExTORTION 
73/70(a) 7.5 x 16.5 cm After September/ October 48 


A petition to the strategus Tiberius Claudius Pasion from Dius son of Peteuris, 
a weaver, complaining about the extortion by Ammonius, a former tax collector, 
of 40 drachmas in each of two consecutive years, Year 6 = 45/6 and Year 7 = 46/7. 
4953 must have been submitted after September/October 48, when Dor[ion?], 
Pasion’s predecessor as strategus, was still in office: see J. Whitehorne, Strategi and 
Royal Scribes of Roman Egypt” (2006) 91. It is one of a small group of texts of this type 
(II 284, 393 descr. = SB XIV 11902; sim. 285, 394 = 4954 below), but it is difficult 
to tell which is the earliest since they are all undated. 

That four of these texts are addressed to the same strategus is likely to be an 
accident of preservation. There is no reason to suppose that this type of extortion 
was confined to a few years in the Oxyrhynchite nome or that Pasion was successful 
in stamping it out. Indeed the fact that each of the weavers lived in a different part 
of the city and they complained about different tax collectors (Apollophanes in 
284 and 285; Damis in SB 11902) shows how pervasive this type of extortion must 
have been. 4953 differs from the parallels in that the amount involved is much 
larger, and only here does the petitioner offer the extortion as an excuse for being 
in arrears in the payment of his weaver’s tax for Year 7 (10—11). 

There is no kollesis. The back is blank. 


TiBepiwn KAavdiw|e [Ta|ciwv ctpa(rnye) 
mapa Atov rob Iletebpioc tav an’ O- 
pac Iloevixyc. diaceicOne 
5 b70 Aupwviov y[ev]opevov 
mpaktopoc Tat s (€rer) TiBepiov KAavd(iov) 
Kaicapoc CeBactot Peppavixod 
Aitoxpatopoc apy(upiov) (Spaxpac) pw Kat Twe 
C (€ret) kata pépoc GAXac aply](vpiov)] (Spaxwac) mu, 
10 €€ ob ebéAKopat dia TO Otacic- 
a TO TO € (€rouc) xerpovakw. 10 
aéide Suadafle]iv dc €dv cou d6- 


__ &e. (vac.) EUTUX(EL). 
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1 crpt 4 1. dtecetcOnv EG, uit ff 8,9 apy § 10-11 |. dvacevcua 
11 1. yerpwvaEvov 12 |. a€i@, we 13 Fs 


‘To Tiberius Claudius Pasion, strategus, from Dius son of Peteuris, of those from the city of the 
Oxyrhynchi, of the weavers of the quarter of Poimenike. Ammonius, the ex-praktor, extorted from 
me in Year 6 of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Imperator 40 drachmas of silver, 
and in Year 7, another 40 drachmas of silver, bit by bit. As a consequence, because of the extortion, 
I am in arrears for the trade tax for Year 7. I therefore request that you deal with (this) as you may 
see fit. Farewell.’ 


1 Although it cannot be dated precisely, this is perhaps the earliest attestation of Tiberius 
Claudius Pasion as strategus, since the text is likely to have been written after the end of Year 7 = 46/7 
(line g); cf SB XIV 11902. His predecessor as strategus, Dor[ion?], is attested in office in September/ 
October 48 (II 255 = W. Chr. 201) while the earliest secure date for Pasion himself remains 29 March 
49 (I 37 i): see Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes’ 91. The other texts, being undated, are of little 
help: 284 complains of extortion in Year 8, and so is Year 9 = 48/9 at the earliest; 285 refers to Years 
I (sic) and 9, and so 1s Year 10 = 49/50 at the earliest; SB XIV 11902 refers to the past Year g, and so 
is also Year 10 at the earliest. 

4 draceicOnt, lL. dvecetcOnv. Cf. 10-11 diacucwa. dvacetw/dvacercua are the standard terms for 
extortion by officials; cf. Subatianus Aquila’s edict, VIII 1100 (206) passim. 

8-9 (dpaxpac) w. 80 drachmas over two years is a considerable amount, given that the weaver’s 
tax was typically c.36 drachmas a year; see I 288 introd. The amounts in the parallels are much less: 
16 drachmas over a year in II 284, a linen tunic worth 8 drachmas plus 16 drachmas over a six-month 
period in II 285, and 16 drachmas in Year 8 followed by 24 drachmas in Year g in II 393 descr. = SB 
XIV 11902. 

9g xara pépoc. ‘Translated erroneously at 284 10 as ‘among other people’. In the context of 
a private account, J. R. Rea at LXIV 4436 i 3 n. suggests ‘by instalments’, which implies regular 
payments of a fixed amount. This is what happened in 285, where 12 drachmas were extorted at 2 
drachmas ‘month by month’, cara pjva, over the six-month period. But this may not have been the 
case here. On analogy with car’ avdpa, ‘man by man, person by person’, kata pépoc is rather ‘bit by 
bit, part by part, severally’. 


J. WHITEHORNE 


4954. PETITION REGARDING EXTORTION 
Camb. UL Add. Ms. 4069 8.2 x 21cm 0.4.9 


This papyrus was first published in the form of a short description as II 394: 
‘Conclusion of a similar petition [to 393 = SB XIV 11902] complaining of the 
extortion of 24 drachmae and a {(watvov worth 16 drachmae’ (P. Oxy. II p. 314). 
A full edition is given here since the text belongs to the same dossier as 4953. We 
find a similar combination of extorted money and clothing (a linen tunic) in II 285. 

The back is presumed to be blank. The text was transcribed from a photo- 
graph, and is published courtesy of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


4954. PETITION REGARDING EXTORTION 14] 


DJeppavixot Adroxpatopoc 

KATA WLEpoc apy(upiov) (Spaypac) €tKocu 

TEccapec abapmacac 

jLou wariov a€vov apy(uplov) (Spayudr) ts 
5 act’ elvar apy(upiov) (Spaxpyac) pw. did a- 

Eau duadaBeiv Kat’ av- 


TOU we €av cor doKHL. 
3 1. réccapac 3,4,5 apy § 5-6 1. aéia 


*... Germanicus Imperator twenty-four drachmas of silver, bit by bit (?), having seized from 
me a Cloak worth 16 drachmas, so that it is (in total) 40 drachmas of silver. I therefore request that you 
proceed against him as you may see fit.’ 


2-3 (dpaypac) eikoce Téccapec was no doubt governed by a verb such as 8récerce in the lost part 
of the line; cf. I 285 12-13. 
3 adapracac. Cf. 285 10 adypracev. 


N. GONIS 

4955. Mirtitary RostTER 
32 4B.90/E(1-3)a 10.9 x 24.6 cm Late first / early second century 
Plate X 


One large and one smaller fragment that can be joined together. The left half 
of the smaller fragment, as well as some other bits, are lost. The papyrus preserves 
a left margin of ¢.2.3 cm and a bottom margin of 3.5 cm; top and right margins 
lost. A sheet-joint is visible 1.8 cm away from the left edge of the papyrus; the 
back is blank. The text is written along the fibres, in a so-called rustic capital. Such 
scripts are attested in several other Latin papyri dating from the first and second 
centuries AD (see below). In the left margin, there are remains of a few letters writ- 
ten in a cursive script, presumably by a different hand, which are clearly the ends 
of Roman cognomina. This suggests that we have a tomos synkollesimos of military 
reports or sumilar documents. There are no lectional signs or punctuation. The 
symbol used for centuria is attested, in various shapes, in other Latin papyri; see e.g. 
ChLA X 411.42 (156), IV 275.12 = 735 12 (205), IV 270.12 (1), XLII 1213 fr. b.10, 
and fr. ¢5 (225-250). On Latin texts found in Oxyrhynchus, see J. D. Thomas in 
Oxyrhynchus: A City and tts Texts 231-43. 

Column i 1s a list, in Latin, of the names of seventeen soldiers preceded by 
the centuries to which they belong (the names of five of these are preserved). The 
names are preceded by assignments to duty, which correspond to topographical 
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locations, all but one probably civic or urban facilities: castello, portico, amphothial tur] 
(presumably amphitheatro was intended; see ii 20 n.), fistulis (water-pipes), alabastrona 
(quarry). In the smaller, upper fragment, the irregular line spacing suggests that 
some more topographical entries stood in the missing left part of the sheet. The 
names add up to seventeen, corresponding to the total given at the bottom of 
the sheet. Thus no names are missing at the top, although presumably there was 
originally some sort of heading, now lost. All nomina and cognomina appearing in this 
papyrus are found either in H. Solin, O. Salomies, Repertorium nominum gentilium et 
cognominum Latinorum (1994), or in I. Kajanto, The Latin Cognomina (1965). ‘The pres- 
ence of several Gaii Iulii (ii 10, 12, 27, and perhaps 15), as well as a Marcus Antonius 
(ii 2), points to the earlier first century. The four Titi Flauii (11 6, 22, 24, 25), however, 
can hardly predate 69, when Vespasian became emperor. The names do not show 
any influence from later dynasties; notably there are no Ulpii or Aelii, which would 
point to the period 98-138. In P. Gen. lat. 1 @ CPL 106 = ChLA I 7='. Danis; 
Documenti per la storia dell’esercito romano in Egitto no. 10 = RMR nos. 9, 10, 37, 58, 
68), a military register of 81-90, one finds names also attested here, such as ‘Titus 
Flauius Valens (?) and Gaius Iulius Longus. In VII 1022 (= RMR 87), a Latin enrol- 
ment list of recruits dating from 103, Gaii Tuli appear twice (but no Flauu). A date 
in the late first or early second century therefore seems probable. It would suit the 
dating of the script, which is a less formal example of ChLA XXV 785 (= PSI XI 
1183; 45-54). Other possible parallels are P. Herc. 817 (= Seider, Pal. lat. Pap. 1.1 4; 
31 BC — AD 79), ChLA I 7 (= P. Gen. lat. 1; 81/90), X 456 + XI 468 (95), XLI 1191 
(i/i1), P. Mich. VII 430a (= Seider, Pal. lat. Pap. Il.1 10; before 115), ChLA X 422 
(= BGU VII 1689 = Seider, Pal. lat. Pap. Il.1 9; 122-145). The names do not give any 
clue as to whether this was an auxiliary cohort or a legion. 

This looks like a guard roster, parallels of which can be found in R. O. Fink, 
Roman Military Records on Papyrus nos. 12-19; see esp. 15 introd. The soldiers have 
been placed at strategic locations, either in pairs or singly. It is impossible to be 
certain of the town or region in question. The mention of an amphitheatre and of 
alabaster quarries makes it unlikely that we are dealing with Oxyrhynchus; on the 
theatre of Oxyrhynchus, see W. M. F Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos 
(1925) 14-16 (repr. in Oxyrhynchus: A City and its Texts 52-4); A. Lukaszewicz, Les Edi- 
fices publics dans les villes de VE-gypte romaine (1986) 60, 170-71; D. M. Bailey in Oxyrhyn- 
chus: A City and its Texts 70-90. Antinoopolis might provide a better fit with some of 
the topographical features mentioned; A. Bernand, Les Portes du désert (1984) 29-46, 
quotes the description of the site of Antinoopolis made by E. Jomard in La Descrip- 
tion de VE-gypte; Bailey, loc. cit. 70-71, listing a colonnade (33), an amphitheatre (34), 
baths (41) that could justify the presence of water-pipes, and quarries (44). However, 
the onomastics and the palaeography militate against a date after 130 (see above) 
and the ‘amphitheatre’ at Antinoopolis is in fact a theatre (Descr. de l’Egypte iv pl. 53). 
The only place in Egypt at which an amphitheatre is reasonably securely attested 


is Alexandria, close to Nicopolis; see J. McKenzie, The Architecture of Alexandria and 
Egypt (2007) 400 n. 49; D. M. Bailey, ‘Classical Architecture in Roman Egypt’, in M. 
Henig (ed.), Architecture and Architectural Sculpture in the Roman Empire (1990) 121-37, at 
123. In that case, these soldiers would probably be legionaries. This, however, does 
not fit very well with the mention of an alabaster quarry; the nearest to Alexandria 
appear to be in the Fayum and south-east of Cairo (see 11 26 n.). Whatever the case, 
the papyrus could have found its way to Oxyrhynchus among the papers carried 
there by a veteran after his discharge; or it could have simply been discarded by 
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a soldier who happened to be passing through Oxyrhynchus. 


Col. 1 


|manus 


(topographical entry) 
(century) 

(topographical entry) 
century 
topographical entry) 
century 





( 

( 

( 

(topographical entry) 

(century 

(topographical entry) 

(century) 

(century) 

castello 

c(enturia) Faiani Crispi 

c(enturia) Clodi Capiton 
portico 


2 Q Voconus Satu[rninus 


|] M Antonius Cl, | 
M Tullius { 
T Flauus | 
M Dellius Quint| 


C lulius Firmu|s 


C Lulus Crsp{ 
Q Vettius Pude| 


a ee ee 


C Annaewus B { 
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c(enturia) Faiani Crispi P Vettius Di 
c(enturia) Septum|2| M Acillius T[ 
20 amphotha| tur} 
c(enturta) Tuli Saturnini L Antonis 
c(enturia) Septima T Flawus Val 
fistults 
c(enturia) Favant T Flauus Mav[r 
25 c(enturia) Clodi Capiton T Flawus Sceuo[la 
alabastrona 
c(enturia) Ti Tuli C lulius Lon|g— 
sum(ma) XVII ededit P Ac_ {| 
14. castell’ 
aa) Quintus Voconius Saturninus 
(fee. Marcus Antonius Cl. . .) 
‘Topographical entry) 
Century) Marcus Tullius (. . .) 
5 Topographical entry) 
Century) Titus Flauius (. . .) 
Topographical entry) 
Century) Marcus Dellius Quint. . .) 


10 


20 


25 





(Topographical entry) 
(Century) 

(Topographical entry) 
(Century) 

(Century) 

At the reservoir: 

Century of Faianus Crispus 
Century of Clodius Capito 
At the colonnade: 

Century of Faianus Crispus 
Century of Septimius 

At the amphitheatre (?): 


Century of Tulius Saturninus 


Century of Septimius 

At the water-pipes: 
Century of Faianus 
Century of Clodius Capito 
At the quarry: 

Century of Tiberius Iulius 


Gaius Tulius Firmus 


Gaius [ulius Crisp(us ?) 
Quintus Vettius Pude(ns?) 


Cig usiScerr) 
Gaius Annaeius B(. . .) 


Publius Vettius D(. . .) 
Marcus Acillius T(. . .) 


Lucius Antonius (. . .) 
Titus Flautus Va(. . .) 


Titus Flauius Maior 
Titus Flauius Scaeuola 


Gaius lulius Long(. . .) 


Total of 17 (men). Publius Ac(. . .) presented (the list) 


4955. MILITARY ROSTER 145 
Col. i 


1 ]_, ,ens. Perhaps Valens, Pudens (see ii 13) or C]lemens (ii 2). 
7 |manus. Perhaps Ger|manus or Fir|manus. 


Col. ii 

1 Presumably the genitive ending of the name of the century at the left. 

8 M Dellius Quint[. The rather unusual gentilicium Dellius is listed in W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte 
lateinischer Exgennamen (1904, repr. 1991) 423. 

12 Cnsp|. Presumably Crisp[us or Crisp[inus. 

13 Pude[. Presumably Pude[ns. 

14 The occurrence of /fistulis in 23 suggests that castello here refers to a reservoir (a common 
meaning; cf. Frontinus, Ag. 106), rather than a fort or military installation, which would in any case be 
less likely to need a detail of a pair of soldiers on guard. 

1 | ee ] us Se[. C [Zul]ius seems too short to fill the gap. Se[ is possible, though less likely. 

16 and 25 Clodi Capitoni. One would expect Capitonis. Final -s is more stable than final -m; see 
J. N. Adams, CQ'53 (2003) 538. This genitive was apparently attracted by the 2nd decl. genitive Clodi. 

17 portico. For the shift to the (locatival) ablative singular, see J. N. Adams, 7RS 85 (1995) 110, 
with parallels from Vindolanda. The word porticus usually belongs to the 4th declension. For parallels 
to the shift to the and declension, see PSI [IX 1026 B 1 (= CPL 117 = ChLA XXV 784; Caesarea Pal., 
150) in po[r]tico. CIL VI 15048.6 portico suo. On colonnades in cities of Roman Egypt, see Lukaszewicz, 
Les Edifices publics 180-81, and LXIV 4441 passim. 

20 amphothialtur]. This looks like a clumsy rendering of amphitheatro, although the Greek word 
ad.éarpov is not attested in papyri. The vowel change amphi-/ampho- is hard to explain, and there 
are no parallels either in Gignac, Grammar or in Mayser, Grammatik; there may be an analogy with 
e.g. auporepor. For -thia- instead of -thea-, see Audollent, Defix. tab. 250b.16 desub ampitiatri corona. The 
scribe may have realized that his ending in -twr was improper, and crossed it out; apparently, he did 
not write ¢ro for tur. 

21 c(enturia) luk Saturmm. A recruit named Gaius [ulius Saturninus is attested in VII 1022 19 
(103), probably not the same person. The different elements of the name are all too common to allow 
an identification. 

22 T Flawus Va{. A Titus Flauius Vale[ is attested in P. Gen. lat. 1 = RMR 10.17 and 9.34. 

23, fistulis. The water-pipes could control the supply either of the baths or of a public foun- 
tain. 

24 c(enturia) Faani. For the unusual gentilicium Faianius, see Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer 
Exgennamen 185. 

26 alabastrona. This must derive from the Greek accusative of aAaBactpav, as in SB I 4639.3-4 
(209) katadixacbévta eis aAaBactp&|va. The word is not attested in any papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, 
nor is the Latin form found either in 7A/L or in OCD. In Plin. Nat. 5.61, Alabastron transcribes Greek 
gen. pl., whereas in 37.109, Alabastrum is acc. n. sing. For a parallel to the use of the Greek accusa- 
tive without preposition in a similar context, see J. N. Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin Language (2003) 
723-4; id., CQ.53 (2003) 551-2. The precise location of this quarry is uncertain. PSI VII 822.4-5 (ii), 
a document of unknown provenance, mentions Antinoopolis as well as quarry-workers: edpov | ro[d]c 
aAaBactpwreirac. Alabaster quarries in Het-nub, close to Antinoopolis, are mentioned by K. Fitzler, 
Steinbriiche und Bergwerke im ptolemiiischen und rémischen Agypten (1910) 108, although there is no ancient 
record for them; he also registers some in the neighbouring Hermopolite nome (121), where Alabas- 
tron polis was located. See also R. Klemm and D. D. Klemm, Steine und Steinbriiche im alten Agypten 
(1993). The known alabaster quarries closest to Alexandria appear to be those at Wadi Gerrawi near 
Cairo (Klemm—Klemm 53, fig. 1, 200) and in the Fayum (Fitzler 110, and the quarry mentioned in SB 
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I 4639, above). For a soldier of 11 Cyrenaica assigned to duty in a limestone quarry, see P. Gen. lat. 
1 = RMR g.d-e 4. 

27 C Iulius Lon{g—. Presumably Lon[gus, although Lon[ginus is also possible. ‘There are two occur- 
rences of the name Gaius Iulius Longus in P. Gen. lat. 1 = RMR 9.11-12. 

28 swm(ma) XVII ededit P Ac_[.The total number of men listed in the document is indeed seven- 
teen. See also P. Brook. 24.25 (Thebais, ¢.215) summa qui decesserunt, mil(ites) XXX, 'T. Vindol. I 154.25 
summa eor{um| XXXT. For a parallel to ededit (instead of the regular edidit), see CIL VI 31850.8. Rather 
than resolving swm(mam) and regarding it as the direct object of ededit, we should understand a break 
in the sense after the numeral; the name of the person submitting the report is paralleled e.g. in 
T. Vindol. III 574. The verb edo does not seem to occur in Latin military documents, but see OLD 
S.V. 10. 


PES OHO BE RA: 


4956-4957. Two CEnsus DECLARATIONS 


These two declarations are sufficiently similar, both extremely narrow like 
SB XXII 15465 and 15466 (11 and 7 cm wide, respectively), to raise the question 
whether they might have been part of a tomos synkollesmos together. But they con- 
cern different villages, Peenno and Sesphtha, in different toparchies; it is perhaps 
just chance that they also have in common that neither declarant has a legal father; 
the more complete (4957) lacks an address to any official, and it is altogether not 
obvious why they would have been filed together. Moreover, the second seems to 
preserve part of the original edges. Together, however, they add substantially to the 
small group of three Oxyrhynchite declarations previously known from the census 
of 145/6, for which see R. S. Bagnall, B. W. Frier, The Demography of Roman Egypt 
(1994) 232-3; no additional Oxyrhynchite declarations for that census have been 
published in the interim (see the addenda in the digital reprint, 2006). They follow, 
as far as preserved, the normal Oxyrhynchite formulary of the period for the kar’ 
oikiav amoypagy, for which see M. Hombert, C. Préaux, Recherches sur le recensement 
dans ’Egypte Romaine (P. L.-Bat. 5: 1952) 79, 91, 111, and 119-21. 


4956. Census DECLARATION 


75/22(a) 4.8 x 17.8 cm 146/7 
Plate XI 


The three fragments do not connect, but no more than a line or two is missing 
between the second and third fragments, depending on the degree of abbrevia- 
tion. ‘The amount lost between the first and second depends on how many (if any) 
persons were declared. 

The hand is largely bilinear and detached, with some serifs, resembling 
a bookhand (cf: Roberts, Greek Literary Hands nos. 11, 13-14). 


Fr. 1 


20 


Fr 2-3 


4956. CENSUS DECLARATION 


rapa Tvepep|dtoc 
xXpnuatilouca [unt(pdc) Cev- 
manwtoc Avt[ 6.5 

eTa Kupio|v Tod adTAc 
avdpoc Ilavey|wtov 

Apprbcioc dudlorépwv 

amo Ilee(vvw). aol ypadopar 
Ta vT0 Ovadepilou 

Ipoxdov Tto[b yyeu(ovetcavtoc) 
mpoc THY TOD d[veAPOvToc 

6 (€rouc) Avrwvil vou 

Kaicapoc tot [Kuptov 

KaT’ oik(tav) atoyp|adyv 

TO UTrapyx(ov) (7pdtepov) P[eva- 
wena ML 3 

tod Pevapol vvioc 

patpoc Trl 65 

a ee 
poc otk(tac) Kal Kal udapac 

Kat avA(jc) Kat €TLepwr 
xpnctnpiwy [Kou- 

vovik(@v) mpoc [| 6.5 


Aw. J. .[ 


[ ¢8 Kal duvide] 
[Adroxparopa Kai-| 

cap|a Titov AiXuov 
Aépiavoy A[vrwrivov 
CeBacrov Evl[ceby 

€€ vyu(otc) Kat én’ [adAnbeiac 
[emidedwxevar| 

[rv mpoKepe- | 

vay anlLoypadny 
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10 Kal ATE eri[ €evov 
unre Papal tov 
[LNTE Ade€[avdpéa 
und’ aA(Aov) [undéva 
olixlety unde 


We, i 

2 1. xpnuatilotcnc qi Mile 12 0 14 ov” I5 umap*a 1g a Ile° 
20 ou" 22 av" 23 vwve™ 
Frr. 2+3 

6 vy' 13 a’ 


‘From Tnepheros officially described as daughter of mother [Sen]papos daughter of Ant—, 
with as guardian her husband Panechotes son of Harmiysis, both from Peeno. I register according 
to the orders of the former prefect Valerius Proculus, for the house-by-house registration of the past 
gth year of Antoninus Caesar the lord, the —th part belonging to me, formerly of Psenamounis son 
of T—, grandson of Psenamounis, mother ‘Tn—, in the same Peeno, of a house and storeroom and 
courtyard and other appurtenances, owned jointly with . . . [break] and I swear by Imperator Caesar 
Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius that I have submitted the aforesaid declaration 
properly and truthfully and that neither foreigner nor Roman nor Alexandrian nor anyone else is 
living (in it) nor...” 


We i 

2-3 [Cev]mama@roc. The name had previously occurred in SB XXII 15441, a Theban mummy 
label of the third/fourth century: Cevzazrw(c). (It is of course possible that Cw-, common in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome, appeared instead of Cev-.) [Jazrdc is better attested (see the few mstances in Pre- 
isigke, Wamenbuch, and Foraboschi, Onomasticon, where the reference to P. Erl. 109.32 is to be deleted), 
but not apparently from the Oxyrhynchite. No Demotic version seems to be listed in Liiddeckens, 
Demotisches Namenbuch. 

2 xpynparilouca, |. -odcnc. The idiom ypyuwatilwyr/ypnuatilouca p.ntpoc is a distinctively Oxy- 
rhynchite way of saying what in other parts of Egypt is expressed with the word avarwp, 1.e., with no 
legal father; see M. Malouta, Pap. Congr. XXIV (2007) 615 ff 

3 Perhaps Avt[wviov or Avt[aroc. 

4 Perhaps abbreviated av”. 

7 Peenno was in the Middle toparchy; its attestations belong to the first three centuries of 
our era (Pruneti, J centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite 141). The last word in the line was perhaps abbreviated 
atroyps. 

g-10 On L. Valerius Proculus, see G. Bastianini, <PE 17 (1975) 289—g0 and 38 (1980) 82; W. 
Habermann, ZPE 117 (1997) 180-82. He is clearly described as former prefect in SB XXII 15466 and 
in 4957, dated to 20 and 22 February 147, respectively; these are the earliest secure evidence for his 
having left office. One may thus safely resolve the abbreviations as 7yeuov(edcavtoc) in P. Corn. 17 
= SB XX 14304.6 and P. Bad. IV 75b.9, of 10 and 11 March, as Habermann has shown. It is likely 
that the aorist participle is to be restored here also, though cf. I 171 desc. = SB XXII 15353.5, also 
of Year 10 (146/7), which refers to him as 700 ayeyovoc. The later date in BGU II 378 does not refer 
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to Proculus, as Habermann has demonstrated. Proculus’ successor, M. Petronius Honoratus, is not 
attested until summer. 


15 jLou seems to have been omitted. 

18 Probably Ty[e¢eparoc] (perhaps abbreviated), as in the name of the declarant; the former 
owner of the part of a house was thus probably a relative. 

19 It is possible that no portion was specified, given the limited space available. 

20 Ka[udpac. Ka[tayetov is another, though statistically less likely, possibility. caapa is prop- 
erly a vaulted room; see Husson, OJKIA 123-8. Whether it is distinguished from the house here 
because it was a basement and thought of separately (Husson 124 cites P. Lips. 13, ofkia . . . 6’ jv 
kaja.pa) or because it was a separate storeroom, the meaning it commonly takes on, is hard to say. 


23-4 ArroA]|Awy[? 


Brag =63 
14 This extended version of the oath formula is also found in SB XXII 15465.14-15, com- 
pleted with ew trav mpokeyévwv, and in 15466.35-7, where it is completed more fully with pyde 


amoypa(pecBar) €Ew TaVv mpoKeys(Evwv) dvowar(wy) el (1. 7) evox(oc) elnv TA dpKw. 


4957. Census DECLARATION 
75/22(c) 8.5 x 18.5 cm 22 February 147 


The hand of the body of the declaration is an irregular cursive, followed by 
a signature by a slow writer in an ungainly hand. 


mapa Aeov[t]atoc xpnuaticavt(oc) 
u[7|7(poc) Tavotduoc amo Cléc]cbba 
THC KaTW TOTTapyxElac. aToy(papouat) 
Ta KaTa KeAevouclevta 

5 bo Odvarepiov IIp|6|KAov 
Tob Hyepwovedcavtoc mp[o]c 
thv Tob deADdvtoc O (€TouC) 
Avtwvivov Kaicapoc tot 
kuptov Kat’ oike[iav a]|roy(padyy) 

10 «= cnpaivel| |] euavtov avaypa- 
hopevov emi tHe avTyc Céc- 
chfa év Toic emt KMpNc ava- 
Nappavopévoic adTov Epe 
Aeovrav tov mploye|ypapmevol[v] 

15 atexvov acnov (vac.) (era@v) w[?]. 
mp(ocytverat) IIpucbac vidc pnt(poc) Aprépitoc 
(vac.) (€r@v) PB. — (vac.) 


mplocyiverat) IlavetBetc adeApoc yovewv 
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Tov avTa@v vac.) (e€T@yv) a. 

20 ~ y(vvatkec): Apteuic IlavetBetc punt(poc) Cuvmpucr( ) 
yuvn pou atexvoc acymoc (erav) AB, 
Tavotdic Ovyatnp audotépwr (eT@v) 1a. 
Kal ouviw AvToKpatopa 
Kaicapa Titov AiAvov Adpiavov 

25 Avrwvivov CeBacrov EiceBHv 
aAnOy etvar TA Tpoyeypappe- 
va. (€rouc) u Adroxpa[topoc] Kaicapoc 
Titov AiXiov Adé[pia|vod Avrwvivov 
CeBact[ot EvceBot|c Mexeip x7. 

30 (m. 2) Aeovt|ac 6 mpoye]ypapeé- 
voc ém0[édwKa Kal 6uw- 


pexa TOV [OpKov. 


I ypynmwaticav” 2 uly]? 2, 11-12 |. CéchOa 3 1. romrapxiac 3,9 amoys 
4 l. xara Ta KeAevcbévta iia g 1. otkiav 10 € of éwavrév written over original prac? 
13 1. -AapBavopévorc 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 27 L 16, 18 p 16 pn” —L. Apréprdoc 


ct 


20 y_ 1. IlaverBetdroc un cuvttev 25 1. EvceBy 30 |. mpoyeypappe- 32 1. -woKa 

‘From Leontas officially described as son of mother Tanouphis, from Sesphtha of the Lower 
toparchy. I register according to the orders of the former prefect Valerius Proculus for the house- 
by-house registration of the past 9th year of Antoninus Caesar the lord, declaring myself, registered 
in the same Sesphtha in the property registered in the village, myself Leontas the aforementioned, 
without a trade, without scars, 40[+?] years old. Additionally, Pmysthas my son by mother Artemis, 12 
years old. Additionally, Panetbeus his brother from the same parents, 1 year old. 

‘Women: Artemis daughter of Panetbeus and Sinpmyst( ), my wife, without a trade, without 
scars, 32 years old. ‘Tanouphis, daughter of both (of us), 11 years old. And I swear by Imperator Cae- 
sar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antonius Augustus Pius that the aforewritten facts are true. Year 10 of 
Imperator Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, Mecheir 28. 

(2nd hand) ‘I, Leontas, the aforementioned, have submitted and sworn the oath.’ 


1 For ypypaticavt(oc), see 4956 fr. 1.2-3 n. The aorist is surprising; when it appears in such 
phrases, it usually stresses a change of legal designation intervening since a point in the past or at 
least (as in II 271, where it refers specifically to being [Tépcyc tHe émvyovijc) the fact that a particular 
status was held at the time of a past transaction. Although the sigma and alpha are damaged, reading 
Co is not possible. 

2 I have not found another instance of Cécé@a with doubled sigma, although forms omitting 
sigma altogether are known and theta is sometimes dropped. For gemination of sigma generally see 
Gignac, Grammar i159. The village is attested over virtually the entire Graeco-Roman period (Pruneti, 
I centri abitati 174). 

4 The inversion of «até and ra is striking; despite damage to the surface, it does not seem 
possible to read the remains otherwise. This formula was new in the Oxyrhynchite in this census 
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(Hombert—Préaux, Recherches 111), and the scribe was evidently not yet accustomed to it. For the form 
KeAevoucbévra, cf. Gignac, Grammar i 215. 

5 For Valerius Proculus, see 4956 Fr. 1.9—20 n. 

12-13 I do not know of a parallel for this phrase in the census declarations, but Hombert— 
Préaux, Recherches 111, note that Oxyrhynchite declarations give more information about the origin of 
ownership of property than those from other nomes. For évaAayuBave in the sense of ‘porter dans les 
roles’, see P. Thmouis I 69.20 n., citing Preisigke, WB I 94 s.v. (12). 

16 At the start (also in 18), a rho surmounted with a curve concave downward, suggesting zp( ). 
For the use of zp(ocyiveraz) to indicate an additional person in a declaration I can cite no direct par- 
allel, but cf. the Oxyrhynchite gerousia declaration PSI XII 1240a.9 and b.7, where it stands after the 
name but before the characteristic dteyvoc ccnjwoc. 

The name J7vcOac, otherwise unattested, is simply the well-known name MucOdc prefixed 
with the masculine definite article. It is characteristic of the Arsinoite rather than the Oxyrhynchite, 
but as Dr Gonis points out, Sesphtha was not very far from the Arsinoite. The grandmother’s name 
in line 20 is evidently formed by prefixing ‘the daughter of” in its characteristic Oxyrhynchite form to 
this name, although with tau instead of theta at the end. 

18 The younger son has been named after his maternal grandfather. 

19 The indication of the age of the younger son has been corrected, but how is not clear. 
There is a clear alpha written above the horizontal of the year sign. This is followed by a mass of 
downward strokes, some apparently sinusoidal but one vertical. The ages otherwise never have mark- 
ings after them, and it is possible that the scribe at first mistook an original eta, or age 8, for an alpha 
followed by a smusoidal curve. That would not, however, explain why he did not (upon realising his 
error) alter the first part of the letter to look more like an eta. 

19-20 The paragraphos is written just on top of y(vvaikec) and barely distinguishable from its 
horizontal abbreviation stroke. 

20 yuvaixec as heading for the section of women is found in (e.g.) SB XXIT 15465 (145-Ox-1); 
the sequence of male and female household members in separate sections is typical of the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome. For Artemis’ mother’s name, not previously attested, see 16 n. The sigma seems to have 
been written over the upper right part of the upsilon as an afterthought. 

30-32 The verbs of oath and submission are given in reverse order in SB XXII 15466.42-3. 
The deformation of the second verb is striking, but it is paralleled in a number of texts; see Gignac, 
Grammar ii 304, with examples of éuapeya and wudpwexa. The papyrus is broken off at the bottom, 
but it is possible that nothing is lost. 


R. S. BAGNALL 


4958. APPLIGATION TO ACTING STRATEGUS 


74/ 27(a) 7.5 x 25.5 cm 21 February 148 
Plate XII 


An application to Ischyrion, royal scribe and acting strategus, from Onno- 
phris son of Sambas, a tenant farmer seeking to continue cultivating a holding of 
royal land. 

The lease of the land had originally been granted to Sambas, Onnophris’s 
deceased father, and Onnophris had apparently expected to take over the lease on 
the same terms on his demise; in fact he had already sown the land (19~20). But an 
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overbid for the right to cultivate the land had been put in by Sarapion, freedman 
of Petosorapis (9), by offering an additional payment (18, 22, 25: for the possible 
resolution of the abbreviation, see 18 n.). 

Onnophris, as ‘the former tenant who has already sown the land’ (18-20), 
now claims the right to continue as lessee for the present Year 11 = 147/8. He un- 
dertakes, ‘according to the customary usage of the nome’ (21), to match Sarapion’s 
additional payment, on condition that it is removed from him after that year (23-5), 
that the right of farming the land in future will remain with him on the original 
terms which he had paid for the preceding Year 10, and that an appropriate deduc- 
tion will be made for any land left unflooded or artificially irrigated in the following 
Yearso: 

The inclusion of these standard clauses in lines 26-32 shows that Onnophris 
intended to continue farming the land himself. This may not have been the case 
with Sarapion. Initial applications to lease public lands, e.g. P. Sarapion 45 = 
P. Strasb. I.78 (Herm., 127) and P. Flor. II 383 (Ant., 232), appear to show that the 
payment of the additional amount might entitle the successful overbidder to sublet 
to a third party rather than work the land himself. So this may have been what at- 
tracted Sarapion’s opportunistic overbid in the present case. 

For some discussion of related texts, see Th. Kruse, Der Adnigliche Schreiber und 
die Gauverwaltung (2002) 578-81, but the only parallel to 4958, and then not a close 
one, appears to be SB I 5672 (Herm., 156/7; not discussed by Kruse). This too is 
a petition to the strategus concerning a lease of public land; there is reference to 
the offer of an additional payment, and the complainants also describe themselves 
as mpoyewpyot, but the text is too broken to be of much help. 

There is no kollesis. The back is blank. 


Tcyupiove BlactAck@) yp(apparei) dvadex(opevw) 
KQL TA KATA THY cTpa(THyLav) 

Tapa Ovvwdpioc CapBaroc 
Tob Ovvadp|voc untpoc 

5 Conpioc a6 K[w|unc Tav[aje- 
we. mpoctéemTwKe Low Ca- 
patiwy ameAevbepoc Ileto- 
copatioc am’ O€uptyywv 770- 
Aewe vrrepBadwy T@ evec- 

10 TTL La (€TEL) TO avaypadopme- 
vov etc TOV peTnAAayoTa 
pov tatépa CauBav Ovvw- 
ppioc TOU Ovvwdproc 


mept Cedw ex tod Emime- 
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15 vouc KAnpou BaciAiKHc 
yc (apoup ). d, mpoceveyxalv 
Ni / \ > \ ” 
mpoc ovov TO evectoc ta] (€Toc) 
€.() &v. éywm obv mpoyewpyoc 
av Kal mpoeEvAapnKac 
20 THY yHV, avadévyouar Ka- 
TA TO TOU VomOD €Ooc 
\ / ao 
TO TpoKElwevov € ( ) EV, 
2 \ tal \ \ > N ” 
ETL T@ [LETA TO EVECTOC La (€TOC) 
TepraipeOnceTar amt” eo 
25 TO Tmpokeipevov € () €[v 
Kal Evel LoL 7 yewpyla 
emt (Lovoic Toic TO dSteAO(dv) 
u (€roc) TeAecHeice TeAECMact. 
€av 6€ tic am[d To] efci[d]vz[oc 
30 LB (€rouc) GBpoxoc 7 eanvTAnpe- 
vn yevntar, TapadeyOnce- 
i ww > / 
Tat "LoL. (€TOUC) ca AvToKpaTopoc 
Kaicapoc Tlito|uv AtAlov 
Aé[p|cavot Avrwveivov 
35 CeBactot EvceBotc, 
Mexeip xs. Ovvwdpic 


CauBatoc émdédwxa. 


I BS yplSiadexo 2 crp" 10, 28,32) 6 iO) a T7, 23, 30 § 27 Sued? 
34 |. Avtwvivov 


“To Ischyrion, royal scribe acting also in the post of the strategia, from Onnophris son of Sambas 
the son of Onnophris, whose mother is Soeris, from the village of Tanais. It has come to my notice 
that Sarapion, freedman of Petosorapis from the city of the Oxyrhynchi, has made an overbid for the 
present Year 11 for the landholding registered to my deceased father Sambas son of Onnophris the 
son of Onnophris in the vicinity of Sepho, from the kleros of Epimenes, n 4 aroura(s) of royal land, 
having offered a single . . . for the present Year 11 only. So as I am the former tenant farmer and have 
sown the land beforehand, according to the customary usage of the nome I undertake (sc. to pay) the 
aforementioned single . . . , on the terms that the aforementioned single . . . will be removed from 
me after the present Year 11, and the right of farming will remain with me on the terms of only the 
payments paid for the past Year 10, and if from the coming Year 12 any land should become either 
unflooded or artificially irrigated a deduction will be made for me. 

‘Year 11 of Imperator Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, Mecheir 26. 
I, Onnophris son of Sambas, have submitted (this).’ 


1-2 This is the first attestation of Ischyrion as acting strategus of the Oxyrhynchite nome. He 
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is otherwise known as royal scribe only from 1 171 descr. = II p. 208 = SB XXII 15353: J. Whitehorne, 
Strategi and Royal Scribes of Roman Egypt? 162. 

5-6 «[w]unc Tav[a]ewc. Tanais was located in the Middle Toparchy, Sepho in the adjacent 
Thmoisepho Toparchy: P. Pruneti, J centri abitati dell’Osstrinchite s. vv. and map. 

14-15 Emuévouc xAnpov. The kleros of Epimenes is otherwise known from PSI X 1118.7; see 
Pruneti, Aegyptus 55 (1975) 176. 

16 (4poup ). d. The unread figure might be ¢ or «. One might even consider reading L ('), 
which would correspond to 76 davaypadopevov in 10-11. However, it would make no commercial sense 
for Sarapion to offer such a large additional payment as 5 artabas (see below, 18 n.) for the right to 
lease only 4 aroura. 

18, 22, 25 «_() &v. The initial epsilon is definite, with its tip continuing upwards into a verti- 
cal stroke cut through by a horizontal dash above, similar to that which marks the numeral in 16. Its 
resolution remains uncertain. 

J. L. Rowlandson, who had not seen the papyrus, pointed out that the standard term for an ad- 
ditional sum offered as an overbid in offers to lease or purchase public lands or property 1s é7ifewa; 
see P. Ryl. II 97.5 n. for discussion of the term, and cf. HI 500 (130, lease of public land), [V 721 and 
835 (13/14, sale of crown land), P. Flor. III 368 (Herm., 96). P. Amh. II 85 (Herm., 78), which is an 
application to the exegetes to lease land held in trust for orphans, stipulates a period of 10 days allowed 
for the offer of an éifeua. The word would give the required sense for the context and fit with the 
preceding neuter singular ro mpoxeiuevoy in 22 and 25. But it is questionable whether one could refer 
to ‘a single additional payment’ without specifying an amount. Nor does it seem possible to take the 
abbreviation mark as e(7ifewa) or ém(iBepa). 

K. A. Worp has suggested that the abbreviation may be the name of a dry measure, the amount 
of which constituted the overbid. If this is the case, the only likely candidate worthy of considera- 
tion here seems to be (zevr)(apraBiov); the word is not attested, but cf. XIV 1760 8-9 (m1), where 
we find the adjective wevtapraf.aiov, used of a sack of this size. Compare also the common term 
nuvaptaBvov. For its abbreviation cf. XII 1445 3, 11 (ii) or P. Graux II 14.8 (pl. vit), where the term 
mevraptrapia, “5 art. percentage’, is written as « followed by the symbol for artaba. An argument in 
favour may be that 5 artabas are also offered as the éi@eua in HI 500. The public land applied for 
there was 20 4 arouras, suggesting that 5 artabas as a lump sum may have been a standard amount 
for such an overbid. € ( ) €v might accordingly be understood as ‘one (or ‘a single’) 5 art. measure 
full.’ We should not therefore be looking here for a one-to-one correspondence with the land area of 
5 (or 10) 4 arouras in 16. 

19 mpoeévdaynKwe. *mpoévAapar is an addendum lexus. 

28 reAécuace. Cf. VIL 1031 22. 


J. WHITEHORNE 


4959. LETTER OF AMMONIUS TO HIS PARENTS 
43 5B.66/F(1-2)a 13.5 x 20.5 cm Second century 


Ammonius, who is or has been a gymnasiarch, wrote this letter to Demetria 
and Dius, whom he calls his mother and father (very probably but not certainly his 
parents), concerning his brother Theon. ‘Theon had written to them that he had 
caught a chill but had recovered. Demetria and Dius, however, were apparently still 
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worried about Theon’s health, and Ammonius tries to reassure them. He swears to 
the gods that Theon has fully recovered, and no residue of his illness has remained. 

The letter shows a very good command of Greek. There are no errors, save 
for a common phonetic spelling (4, 14). Iota adscript is used whenever required. 
The sophisticated language borders on the literary and has some prominent atti- 
cistic elements. On atticism in Greek private letters and letters written by educated 
individuals, see S. Witkowski, Aegyptus 13 (1933) 529-41, and W. Dollstadt, Griechische 
Papyrusprivatbriefe in gebildeter Sprache aus den ersten vier Jahrhunderten nach Christus (1934). 

The two opening lines are spaced out more generously than the rest of 
the text. The scribe sometimes leaves a space between sentences as if to signify 
a change in context. In his effort to make the layout as regular as possible, the 
scribe uses angular filler signs at the ends of some lines (4, 14, 17, 19). In this he is 
fairly consistent, though there are a couple of lines that are shorter than others and 
have no filler signs (especially 12). The filler sign is of standard format, found often 
in literary papyri, similar, for example, to those in GMAW’? 67, but with the lower 
stroke more elongated. The size of some letters is occasionally exaggerated (even 
in the middle of words). 

The main text is written in a distinctive script that can be parallelled in early 
examples of the ‘chancery’ style; for the main discussion of this style, see G. Ca- 
vallo, Aegyptus 45 (1965) 216-49. Cf. in particular P. Brem. 5—6, two formal letters of 
recommendation addressed to Apollonius, strategus of the Heptanomia in 117-19 
(P. Brem. 5, pl. in ed. pr; P. Brem. 6 is pl. 1 in Cavallo’s article); P. Giss. Univ. Bibl. 
III 20, an official letter of ¢.113-17 (see J. D. Thomas, The Epistrategos in Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt: The Roman Epistrategos (1982) 187; pl. 1 in ed. pr). P. Rain. Cent. 70, as- 
signed to the late second third or early third century (J. Chapa, Letters of Condolence 
in Greek Papyri (1998) 87, pl. 5), 1s also somewhat similar. These parallels are different 
translations of the same principle. They are all influenced by the chancery script, 
but are less pretentious versions of the flamboyant official documents (see, for 
example, plates mtv in Cavallo’s article). A date for our letter in the early second 
century seems acceptable. 

The document seems to have been thoroughly revised and corrected by 
a second hand, which is cursive and of variable size. Extensive parts of the text 
have been crossed out, and an alternative version has been added over each of the 
crossed-out lines. At the end of the main text, four additional lines were penned 
by the second hand. On the back, below the address, which was written by the first 
hand, the second hand added a docket stating the name and capacity of the sender. 

A big X, starting from all four corners of the sheet, cancels the whole of the 
text. This is not an unusual feature in documents that have to do with loans, but it 
is very rare among letters (cf. XLII 3057, where such a letter is possibly mentioned, 
but the editor thinks that it is more likely that the word Kceyvacuwévynv refers to some 
kind of sign rather than that the letter was crossed out). It is not easy to tell who 
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made the corrections, or even why, but it is even more difficult to speculate on who 
drew the X, for, though it is possible, it does not necessarily follow that it was the 
same person who did both. 

To return to the corrections, a possible scenario would be that Ammonius, 
being or having been a gymnasiarch, was a man of above-average literacy, but not 
necessarily skilled in calligraphy. He hired a scribe, and dictated to him the letter, 
which the scribe finished and added the address. After that, Ammonius must have 
looked through the letter and perhaps thought that it was not convincing enough. 
Thus he took it upon himself to make the corrections in his own hand. It would 
be plausible to assume that, after he had made the corrections, he gave it back to 
the scribe to rewrite it, and either of them could have crossed it out. However, the 
letter seems to have been folded as if about to be sent (there are regular vertical 
fold marks), and also contains a docket under the address, stating the name of the 
sender. Maybe Ammonius wrote the docket, giving back the letter to the scribe, 
for filing purposes. It is not impossible that the letter was sent, despite its state, as 
Ammonius seemed to think it was urgent. Besides, the main text in 3057 starts 
with €xouicdunv THY Kextacuevnv émictoAnv, which, if it means ‘I received the 
crossed-out letter’, and not ‘the one bearing the sign of the cross’ (see P. J. Parsons 
in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Miscellanea Papyrologica (1980) 289; G. R. Stanton, PE 53 (1983) 
50ff.), suggests that, even if not a usual practice, it was conceivable that such letters 
were sent. 


Apupovioc Anuynrpia: tHe unT[ ple 
Kal Aiwt THt TaTpl yalpew. 
e€npket ev Kal TA O€wvoc Tob adeAhod ypaupata 
du’ dv vyetv edjAov ote puypar Andbeic ex 
da Vai yes 4 a / \ > > ze 
5 Babouc Kat éxdvcer TOD cHpatoc [Kal] év aywviat 7ol- 
noac TavTac Hac od THL TUXOUCHL, dia TOVC Be- 
ove adtjc wpac avéAaBev Kal TéAeov aveKTHca- 
To, wete Kal AovcacHar adbric eKxeEl nC Ne 
, Hc EKElvyc THC NME- 
pac Kat under e7e adTa@. TOD cupPavtoc evKata- 
(m. 2) iva [. 1. AJAo. 7), QITE AUTOU ToC 
10 Netppa elvar. OTe wev obv GAnbéctata Tatra 
yelauuaciv ac dpa yapigouevoc Upeiv [é]trécteiAe keryoo yeypagpa 
[Upety emuctéAAoper]] Todc Oeove mavtTac é76- 
oTtwc 8 ay 
pvupat. [[ival] de [.  |aap’ aAdov ‘z[t]voc mu@dpwevor Tav 
er ea renares 
Ps / \ Vs \ > tal / 2 a ¢ / 
eiwdtwv un Ta adnOy A€éyew av[a]yKaiov nynca- 
al 
a pela Pbacavtec adto TobTo SHAov byetv Trol- 
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15 joa. [[du’ dmep udev extapalyO]jre, we KOAN- 
cta €xovtoc TOU adeApod O€w|[voc] Kai ra cuvyOy 
TaVvTa TOLObVTOC.|| mpocayopever Dac 7 Av- 
yarnp bpav Kat 6 adeAdpdc prov ‘6’ Cwrac. ITroXe- 
patov Kat Avrioxov todvc adeAdporde ad’ Hua 
20 ac7alecBe. (m. 2) tppddcboan Gude etryouan, 
[7] ate Trav o| mee Seas 
Exel (0) adeAMoc Oéwov Kai TX aunalee TPac- 


CEL. 


Back, downwards, along the lines: 


25 a Qa 


(m. 2) Tra(pa) Aupovi(ou) 
yuuv(aciapy ) 


1 éynpuntpial 4,14 vuew; |. duiv 4, 14, 17,19 7 at lme end g 1. éyara- 
10a iva: v corr. from e? ita I. dpiv 12 iva 17 Upac 18 vuwy 


‘From Ammonius to Demetria, his mother, and Dius, his father, greetings. The letter of my 
brother Theon should have been enough, in which he informed you that, having got a chill deep 
within and a general weakness of the body, which made us all worry greatly, he immediately recov- 
ered, thanks to the gods, and was in perfect form again, so that he even bathed on that very same day, 
and no residue of his illness still remains. I swear to all the gods that these things thatt-am-sendine 
yeu are very true. In order that... you would. . . that he sent his letter to you just to please you, I have also written. 
However, in order that you (do not) hear about this from one of those people who have the habit of 
not telling the truth, I thought it necessary to let you know of this before they did. . - Fherelore,-de 
Your aeer and my pines Sotas vend you their greetings. Give my beet to Ptolemaeus and re 
tiochus, my brothers. J wish you good health, my most honoured (parents), and good fortune to the entire household 

. I swear that my bother Theon 1s very well and doing has usual actwities.’ 
Back: (illegible remains of the address followed by) ‘from Ammontus, (ex-?)gymnasiarch.’ 





1 Aupwvioc. Ammonius is called a (former?) gymnasiarch in the docket. There are numerous 
gymnasiarchs of this name, in Oxyrhynchus and elsewhere, but it is hard to propose an identification. 

3 ée&€npxev. The use of this verb is one of the examples of accurate choice of wording and fine 
grammar in this letter. The cyjwa Arzixéy is not always used already in the Ptolemaic papyri, and 
subsequently it is used less and less until it disappears completely (Mayser, Grammatik 11.3 28, $151). The 
plural is used mostly with neuters indicating persons, while the singular is found with non-personal 
subjects, as well as abstracts and pronouns (Blass—Debrunner—Rehkopf, Grammatik des Neutestamentli- 
chen Gniechisch 110, §133). 

The imperfect here is potential and expresses something unreal, which is common in Attic 
Greek; see Kithner—Gerth, Grammatik 11.1 204, §391.5, but they only refer to impersonal verbs or 
the like. A close parallel is Basil. Epist. 325.1 e€npxe: Kal TO ypappa THC cEvoTyTOC cou Tacav jiv 
e€epyacacbar evppocivny. 
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4 wvypa. This word in the papyri usually refers to a special place in a pottery, where pots are 
left to cool off after they have been fired (see e.g. L 3595-7). Here, however, it has the meaning of 
a ‘cold’ or ‘ague’. There seems to be only one example of this meaning in the papyri, P. Oxy. Hels. 
46 (i/1i), a private letter ending od yap novvnOnv éml Tov | mapovToc yparyar ovdevi dia TO ATO vOcoOU 
avadauBavew Kat yvypwot | peyadou Kal poyic HdvvAOnv Kal TadlTa ypaibac Bacavil[d]revoc (its 
inventory number, 43 5B.71/G(42—43)b, indicates that the papyrus was found during the same sea- 
son of excavations as 4959, and arranged in the same box, but that the two papyri were not found 
together). 

In the medical writers, the term ysvypoc implies a medical condition, but it is not altogether 
clear what exactly that is; it can refer to a symptom of a disease, a cause of a disease, or the disease 
itself. Gal. 11.519 seems to use this term for a condition opposite to fever: twa prev él 70 Depporepov 
exteTpapbar cMpara © 5 Twa be emt TO uy poTepor, we év TOUC Kadoupevouc 707 cuvnbac v0 
Tavtwv avOpwrwv yvypoic. On the other hand, Orib. Syn. 1.19.8, takes it as a cause of fever and 
refers to roic azo puypod mupértoucw. The word also appears in Sch. Nic. Ther. 43a, where it seems to 
refer to a cold in the head, or the sniffles: ecru dé kal 76a dvvapevn uypov ameAacar, el TIC Tpibac 
Tpic mpocevéeyky TH pwi. Aét. 2.3, as well as others, connects yvypot with hip diseases (zrpoc icxvada 
Kal TavTac TOvC TEpl TA veupwdn popia puypovc), and Dsc. 5.11.2, uses the word in the sense of 
‘shiver’: ra Tv Onpiwv dnymata, dca Tpomouc Kal puypodc éemidéeper. Paul. Aegin. Hpit. 1.100.3, as- 
sociates uyoi with diseases of the chest: 6rav dé Tt wept TOV Awpaka méAA yiyvecBar. . . GAyjpata 
ylyvecBar . . . puypol cryPouc Kal Bpayroveny. 

4-5 €« BaBouc. In medical writings éx B&@ouc often has the sense of ‘within the body’ or ‘from 
deep within’: Aét. 5.7, defines fever as Oepuwotync rapa hicw Kapdiac Kal apTynpidv .. . avadepomern 
te €x Babouc Kal dpyeia. Sever. [epi trav kwrikadv dapywaxwyv p. 34 Dietz, in explaining the causes 
of dysentery, writes: 7) 6€ aitia airy otk €Ewlev tiv BAGByv Kwei, aN’ weTep ex Babouc avaxirret. 

5 exAvcer. Durling, Dictionary of Medical Terms in Galen (1993), explains éxAvcic as ‘feebleness, 
faintness’. In Galen, the word refers either to a general condition (4.437, kal yap otv Kal avto TotTo 
TO UmTiov KaTaKeicOar cypetov ectw exAdcewc) or to specific parts of the body (7.602, ev exAtdcect 
KapolaKaic Te Kal cTojaxiKaic). In the Corpus Hippocraticum the word often occurs with cama, 
as it does in 4959. ‘The word is used in Hesychius and the Suda in the context of mental feebleness. 

[kai]. Palaeography, sense, and style suggest that this may be the only correction made by the 
first hand, whereas all the others (10a, 11, 12, 15-17) are due to the second hand. 

5-6 &y adywriar mouncac Tavtac Nude od TH. Tvxovcy. This postponement of the negative 
expression / /itofes is common enough, but here it has been displaced even more than would be 
expected. In J. D. Denniston, Greek Prose Style (1952) 50 ff, in the discussion of hyperbaton, this case 
would fall in the category of ‘deliberate separation of logically cohering words’. In this way, aywviac 
features as the main point of the sentence, while 7. tvyodcn is emphasized by the postponement of 
its attributive position. For a similar construction, cf. P. Ryl. I 136.11-12 (34) bBpw poe cuvlectpcatwe 
(l. -ato) od tv Tvyxovcay. 

6-7 61a Tove Geovc. Not found elsewhere. According to Mayser, Grammatik ii.2 4.26, 84 with the 
accusative, apart from its instrumental and causal uses, can also have the sense ‘in the name of”; as an 
example, he cites UPZ I 62.6 d:a re t[ov] Capamw. 

7 avé\aBev. Although this verb is often attested in the papyri, there are not many passages in 
which it has a medical sense, “to recover’, as it does here: P. Zen. Pestm. 51.3 (257 BC), PSI TV 333.3 
(256 Bc), P. Bad. II 17.12 (Bc), P. Oxy. Hels. 46.17 (i/ii), XLVI 3313 7 (ii). In classical Greek it can have 
a medical meaning, but always in the construction avaAauBavew éavtov. What distinguishes later 
examples is the omission of the accusative. Examples illustrating this meaning are usually followed by 
an adverbial modifier: in Philo De congressu 39, Legum allegoriarum 11 60, De praemits et poenis 21, and Dsc. 
5.6.16, avadapyBavew is followed by the expression é« vdcov, and in Plu. Pyrrh. 12.6, by €& dppweriac. 
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TéAeov. TéAevoc and réAeoc are both attested in the papyri, and the adverbial use of the neuter 
appears in either form. See Kithner-Gerth, Grammatik i.1 137-8. 

7-8 avexrhcato. This verb usually means ‘to re-acquire, ‘to take back’, or ‘to restore’. In this 
use it is mostly transitive. In the papyri it occurs rather rarely, and refers to land or the working of 
land, or sums of money changing hands. There are however two cases that are similar to the present 
one, denoting recovery from some sort of evil, though neither refers specifically to an illness: UPZ 
I 110.127 (164 BC) rode avOpmmouc ex... Katapbopdc . . . dvaxtwpévouc; and P. Fay. 106 = W. Chr. 
395-1819 (¢.140) euavtov avaxtycacbar amd TOV Kapyartwr. In the latter passage, which comes from 
a letter written by a doctor, xaparwy refers to debts rather than physical exertion. The text also con- 
tains the word é€ncfévynca, which works in the same motif. 

In literature, the closer parallels to the present one come from theological writers, who tend to 
use the verb transitively. A good example is offered by Jo. Chrys. Jn Epist. ad Rom. 13.6 (PG 60.516), 
who uses the two verbs we have here in the same context: 7a@c 6 Aad reca@v, éavtov avexthcato; 
mac 6 Ilétpoc apyvncamevoc, éavtov avéAaBe; The Suda (a 2243) explains the one from the other: 
avekTncaunv' avwpbweaunv, aveAaBounv. 

8 AodvcacBar. It is doubtful whether this was part of the curing process (some medical writers 
suggest bathing and then anointing oneself with oil or wine as a cure for fuypoc; e.g, Hippiatrica 
Parisina 1082). It is more probable that it is mentioned to show that Theon’s state of health was so 
good that he was capable of taking a bath (or simply that he would do so: when a doctor’s advice can 
have the form ‘in November, p17) AovecBar 76 cbvodov’ (Aét. 12.69), it would be a brave thing to do just 
after recovering from an illness). This is supported by the fact that, after the assurance that Theon 
has fully recovered (16), he is reported to be carrying out all his usual activities. Presumably bathing 
was one of them. 

g-10 évKataAeiupa. The primary meaning of this word is ‘remnant’, ‘residue’ or ‘trace’ (LSJ 
s.v. 1). It has previously occurred only once in papyri, P. Petr. II 4 (11).2 (255 or 254 Bc [HGV]), where 
it seems to refer to a ‘sediment’ or ‘silting up’ (LSJ s.v. 4; W. Schubart, Ein Jahrtausend am Nil (1912) 18, 
renders évkataAeyuua yéyover as ‘ist ein Rest unvollendet geblieben’). In a medical context the word 
usually refers to residual traces of a disease (e.g, Aét. 6.8 ef 8” éykaraAeyua ein THC Siabecewe emt Tov 
Aevxov €AAeBopov edb; Paul. Aegin. Epit. 6.36 crnmrikoic dappakoic exdaTravay TO eyKaTaAeipa). 
The example that best illustrates the particular use of the word in a medical context is in Paul. Aegin. 
Epit. 3.77.4. €yKatadetupatoc THC vocov LelvavToc. 

10 dAnGécrara. The superlative has not occurred in any other papyrus. 

roar wva, |p peel} Aon a avte. The text written by the original scribe is ‘Anyway, what we 
are writing to you is the absolute truth; I swear by all the gods’. Of this, only deity emucréAAoper is 
deleted, but it would seem more likely that the inserted text is meant to replace the whole of the 
original text from dr: to édvupat, since this makes better sense. However, since only two words were 
deleted it is conceivable that the corrector meant to leave in the phrase 671 prev odv adAnBéctata Tatra 
(sc. écté) Tobe Deove mavTac EropvUpan. 

The readings of the suprascript material must follow the same pattern of absolute assertion 
of truthfulness: after (va we expect a verb in the subjunctive, or indeed the optative, in accordance 
with the letter’s atticistic attributes (Mandilaras, The Verb 272). That may be the word ending in -re. 
If the following words atrod rote [yp]aypacw belong to this clause, and they refer to the brother’s 
letter, then the -re verb should (i) refer to the parents, (i1) govern a dative, and (ii) describe their reac- 
tion to the letter. Since Ammonius thought it necessary to write again, that reaction must have been 
incredulity. Therefore the missing word should mean ‘believe’ or ‘(not) disbelieve’. If the former, then 
the obvious verb would be mucreicnre/-aite; if the latter, there must have been a 7 after iva, and the 
traces belong to a form of either dromrebw or trovoéw. But none of these verbs can be read in the 
traces. In any case iva must be followed by a conjunction. 
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10-I1a totic yp]|aupacw could be the object of the (unread) verb. Otherwise it may be taken as 
an instrumental dative, i.e., ‘so that you may believe / not disbelieve him by his letters . . .’. 

Ila we dpa yapiouevoc. The assumption is that this is the beginning of a clause dependent on 
a verb of suspecting or believing in the inserted line above. An alternative would be to take w< to mean 
‘since’ (causal), but then yapiépevoc would have to be understood differently: ‘so that you should 
believe/not disbelieve his letter, since he sent you a letter out of kindness, I too have written .. .’. 

12 tva. The word is cancelled by the second hand, who wrote 6zrwce over the line. In Classical 
Greek the two particles express different nuances, which in later Greek are more or less ignored. iva 
introduces an abstract final expression, whereas 67wc expresses a psychological preoccupation. Clas- 
sical authors often use a combination of the two, in the form ody tva . . . aAA’ Grwe (av), to exclude 
a presumed intention and confirm the authenticity of another. In Attic Greek, é67we replaces (va only 
when the clause expresses subjectivity, uncertainty, particular circumstances, etc.; see S. Amigues, Les 
Subordonnées finales par drruc en attique classique (1977) 103. 

The correction appears even more impressive if one considers that in later Greek iva is used 
increasingly at the expense of dzrwe, since it 1s overall more straightforward and easy to use (Amigues, 
Subordonnées finales 105-6). Nevertheless, the writer of the letter knew about it and how to use it, unless 
he only made the correction in view of the fact that he had just inserted a iva clause a few lines above 
and did not want to repeat the word. 

Such corrections are found in two other texts: P. Petr. II 13 (18a).13 (257-249 Bc [HGV]), where 
the correction was made, as in 4959, as part of a general revision of the text; and in P. Got. 12.4 (ii/ 
iv). The opposite occurs in P. Cair. Zen. II 59256 = SB HI 6993 (252/251 BC) yéyp]ada ody cor [[d7we]] 
‘wa’ etdnjuc, and P. Cair. Zen. III 59375 (¢.258-256 Ba), with omwe ay replaced by va. 

t[c]vdc, written over the line by the first hand, is an addition rather than a correction, since 
aAXov Is not crossed out. Another similar addition is jy in 13. 

mvOouevor. The expression truvOavopar mapa twvoc does not have many occurrences in the pa- 
pyri, but this is rather due to the fact that the agent is usually not mentioned than that it is expressed 
by a different construction (the alternative being the verb followed by genitive). It seems worth not- 
ing that the usual construction of the agent after forms of the verb based on the aorist stem (7v6-) is 
almost always rapa twoc, whereas the construction following verbs based on the present stem (zruv6-) 
is almost always the genitive. 

13 e(w0dtwv. The ultimate meaning of this should be ‘so that you do [not? worry?] by getting 
news from some other person of the kind who tend not to speak the truth, I have thought it. . .”. If 
indeed there was a ‘not’ (7), it could well be what is missing after the iva 5é€ of the original text. We 
also need a verb tva 6€ or émwe 6’ ay; this might have been added by the second hand, and we would 
expect it (possibly with j.#, if it was not written in 12) somewhere in the unread traces over line 13. 

15 €xtapa[xO]j7e. This compound has occurred only in one other papyrus, P. Gen. I 1.12 (213), 
a letter of a senior Roman functionary. 

17 mpocayopever. The use of the singular instead of the plural in verbs followed by more than 
one subject is not uncommon in the papyri; see Mayser, Grammatik ii.3 30-33. 

18 ‘6° Cwrac. The putative omicron is written above cw. However, the article is not expected, 
unless Sotas was mentioned in the corrections over line 13, which have not been read. This would 
explain why the article was added later. 

21 mav[o|ixncia. This is the Attic equivalent to mavouxi, according to the Atticist Moeris (I. 
Bekker, Harpocration et Moeris (1833) 207). Déllstadt, Griechische Papyrusprivatbriefe 15, describes the latter 
as belonging to literary as well as everyday cow, and adds a further form, zavocxia (or -in), which he 
classifies as Ionic and poetic. Indeed wavouxia is only attested in Ptolemaic papyri, unless one includes 
P. Flor. I 273.25 (260) mavorxnia, whereas travok(e)é, though common enough, does not occur be- 
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mavouxncia (or -ecig) has fewer attestations than zavocx/, ranging in date from the second to the fourth 
century. All of them occur in documents that show good command of Greek, but as far as one can 
see, none of them has obvious atticistic affinities. 

mav[o|ixncia edrvxovvrac. The two words often occur together at the close of private letters 
of the Roman period: see XLII 3084 7, P. Berl. Zill. 11.23~4, P. Flor. II 273.24~5, P. Giss. Univ. III 
32.30, P land. II 8.14-15, P. Princ. II 68.15—16, 69.7—8, III 185.15, P. Ryl. Il 434.12, PSI XIII 1335.30, 
SB V 7629.9, etc. 

22 This must be a repetition of the oath in line 11, and the beginning of this line would read 
something along the lines of kai Beode émépuvvpar, which suits the space and the sense. 


M. MALOUTA 


4960. LeTTeR TO A STOLISTES 
48 5B.32/E(1-3)b 14 x 16.5 cm Second century 


This letter concerns a victory in a law court, which resulted in the cudgelling 
of a man called Petseis, and which would have been a cause for celebrations. The 
sender, whose identity is uncertain, reports on those proceedings, and gives the date 
of the hearing and a summary of the outcome. The recipients are a croduct7c and 
a 7Ajfoc of uncertain composition; the context points to some priestly guild. The 
legal procedures referred to in lines 6-8 are difficult to understand and interpret 
fully. 

The text is evenly spaced, apart from the first two lines (2-3), which are closer 
together, and the closing greeting, which is spaced down after one line left blank. 
In the one remaining line of the prescript the words are divided by large spaces. 
There is some spacing between words and sentences in the main text, but not done 
consistently. 

The hand recalls examples of the chancery script, on which see 4959 introd. 
The letters are formed separately. They are written with a wide-tipped pen and 
leftward slant. A date in the second century would suit. 

It is unclear whether the address on the back is in the same hand as that 
responsible for the main text; the pen looks different, and the script is generally 
narrower and slants to the right. 

The text is written along the fibres. The sheet exhibits regular vertical as well 
as horizontal fold-marks, including a deep horizontal fold. This would indicate 
that the letter must have first been rolled and squashed flat in the expected fashion, 
from right to left (see LEX 3989 introd.), but at some later point, it must have been 
opened and then folded again at right angles to the previous folding, 


T@ [(vac.) w]AnGer (vac.) xatperv. 


\ \ \ > / @ € a 
mpo lev] mavrToc evxopea vac 
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¢ / / ¢€ A / 
vytat|vew]. yewackew vac Oé- 
Nope[v OT]e TH ETH SinKov- 
Ay th / \ 
5 On[wle[v] Kat everxncapev Kat 
eEvAokomOn [lerceic em- 
Kypuccomevou “uy cTacia. 
> Sl a if »” 
GAN’ Evweve TOIC KEKPULEVOLC 
510 ypadhomev vuetv Owe 
> a \ > / 
10 evwxncbe Kal evdpaivecbe 
Kal c|repavnpopiav akeTe 
\ \ lal 4 \ 
cov] mavti TM mANAE Kat 
c.6—7 |v Kal ratdwr. 
(vac.) 
€pp|@cbar v(udc) evx(dpe8a). Owe F. 


Back, downwards along the fibres: 


15 (m. 2?) |croducTHe Kal TH rAH[ Her 
2 vmac: v corr. from c? 3 1. ywwockew 5 1. evuxncapev 8 1. Eupeve 
9 L duty 12 mavtu: v corr. from a? 14 Yev* 


‘... the gathering, greetings. First of all we wish you health. We want you to know, that on the 
sixth our case was heard through, and we won. Petseis was flogged, while a herald cried “do not cause 
trouble, but abide by the judgement (of the court)”. Therefore we write to you, so that you can rejoice 
and be merry and conduct a wreath-wearing (festival), together with the whole gathering, both of . . . 
and of children. We(?) pray for your health. Thoth 6.’ 

Back: *... the [. . . ?] stolstes and the gathering [.. . ?].’ 


1 7@ [w]Ande. Cf. 12, 15. In 12-13 the noun is defined by genitives, -w]v xai maidwyv; in the 
address it is preceded by |croAucr7u (or a compound), which shows that the letter was addressed to 
an individual as well as the group. We should allow for two lines lost at the top; there will have stood 
a proper name or names in the nominative, a name in the dative, and (—)croAictju Kat. 

There does not seem to be any other example of zAjfoc as addressee in papyrus letters. The 
‘collective address’ is elsewhere expressed in the opening formula in more precise terms, as e.g. in 
P. Amh. II 40.1-3 (u Bc) Hmiddwpoc tai Aecwver Kal Toic tepedcc ToD Coxvorratov yatpew, and in 
the closing formula in terms such as épp@cOai ce evyouat tavo.xet. Otherwise, as in LV 3809 12-13 
acralou Tove cuppabynrac mavrac, the internal coherence of the 7A7@oc is accurately specified. 

The word 7Aj§oc can have several connotations. In a few cases it can mean ‘crowd’, ‘mob’ in 
general (e.g. BGU VI 1214.24). More often it refers to a group of things or animals: 7AjO0c tpoBatwv 
(P. Cair. Zen. 1 59394.3-4), BiBAtwy (P. Fam. ‘Tebt. 15.89), of«idv (P. Hib. I 197 1 4), apyupiov (P. Tebt. 
III 772.6), etc. The cases of human 7A76y usually refer to priests: tAjAoc iepéwy (CPR XV 17.9; 
P. Bacch. 24.8; P. Lond. VII 2188 i 56; P. Mert. II 73.3; P. Tebt. IL 310.4), but also there are 7AnOn 
ctpatiwta@v (CPR VII 25.5), yepdiwy (P. Mich. II 124 11 19), avdpav araxtwv (L 3581 18), caxodpywv 
(LVIIL 3926 5-6), veavickwy (P. Panop. 27.20). 

All passages in which a 7A7j@oc fepéwv occurs suggest that more than a mere crowd is meant. 
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The expression denotes an organized corporation, which has legal status in itself (cf. esp. P. Tebt. I 
310, where Thaubastis surrenders some temple land to the corporation of priests, and P. Lond. VII 
2188, where the priests of Pathyris sue for redress as a corporation). It is doubtful whether 7A}00c 
should be seen as a technical legal term; it would be more convincing to conclude that the word does 
not have such connotations in itself, but is used to describe a group which has internal coherence. 
This argument may be supported by P. Bacch. 24.8 Sua 76 todc fep(e)ic dd mANBouc €ic dAlyouc 
KaTnvrn|[Kévar, which uses the same word but in its commoner meaning, 

2 vac. visa correction from c. The error probably occurred because the scribe was more used 
to writing to a single recipient, that is, ce. 

4-5 Snot Oy[pJe[v]. C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period: A Study in Greek 
Inscriptions (1934) 235, notes the use of the verb for listening to envoys and judicial hearings, and com- 
ments that ‘in both connections, the verb belongs to the komme, but the uses are only a slight extension 
of the Attic meaning “to hear through”’. The same verb is used of a judicial hearing in NT Acts 23.35 
(the arraignment of Paul at Caesarea), and commonly in papyri, e.g. P. Yale I 42.31 6 yap BaciAede 
avToc KaOnwevoc Siaxovet. 

6 €€vAoKomA6y. The verb occurs in several Ptolemaic documents in the sense of ‘to cut wood’, 
and refers to a particular agricultural activity; see M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen 
Agypten (1925) 22. Later on the meaning of the word seems to have changed radically, and xém7rw 
reverts to the definition ‘to smite, strike’ rather than ‘to cut’. The meaning ‘to cudgel’ or ‘to cudgel to 
death’ appears in papyri of the Roman period, mostly in reference to illegal use of violence, for which 
retribution is sought (see the evidence collected by B. Kelly, The Repression of Violence in the Roman Prin- 
cipate (diss. Oxford 2002) 316—29, but note that it excludes military violence). However, in TV 706 = M. 
Chr. 81.12-13 (73?; see BL IX 181), a report of proceedings before a prefect, we find éav ce péupynrar 
.. . EvroxornOyvat ce Kedetcw. 

The practice of beating people with sticks or rods seems to have been a Roman custom, es- 
pecially in a military context. Castigatio was performed in the form of flogging, employed with no 
distinction of rank or position (cf. Frontinus Strategemata 4.1; C. E. Brand, Roman Military Law (1968) 
103-5), and took several forms according to the seriousness of the transgression, as well as the official 
carrying out the punishment. The most brutal form of cudgelling, and one resulting in death, was 
Justuarum, a punishment for soldiers proven not to have been doing their duty. This is explained in 
modern literature as the beating of the condemned soldier with clubs, fustes, by his fellow soldiers (for 
an overview of military punishments see P. Southern, The Roman Army (2007) 146-8). Plb. 6.37, how- 
ever, describes the procedure of €vAoKomia as the accused soldier being touched by an official’s club, 
as a sign of condemnation, and then being stoned to death by his comrades. A similar punishment 
was whipping with rods, virgae, performed on criminals before their execution, and considered a great 
disgrace (Brand, Roman Military Law 80). Roman soldiers were also cudgelled by the centurion, who 
used a vine staff, vetis. It seems that this was a more ‘everyday’ kind of punishment, for less serious 
crimes and without implications of disgrace (Brand, ibid.). 

The principal occurrences of the word in Greek literature, mainly in Polybius (6.37.1, 2, 38.1, 
3), identify EvAoKomia with fustuarum. The word also appears in Epictetus (3.7.32, 4.4.38) applied to 
the beating of donkeys. Philo Jn Flaccum to gives first an example of official violence and then de- 
scribes the practice behind it. E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, relates 
évAokomia to vAotc traiw, citing D. H. Ant. Rom. 9.50.7 €dAoue Tadpevor drefOapycar. 

There is little evidence for official use of force against private citizens ([V 706; P. Flor. I 61; SB 
V 7523, on which see below). R. S. Bagnall, BASP 26 (1989) 213, argues that these are cases of threats, 
and they are recorded but never actually carried out. However, he adds that even though physical 
abuse of free citizens was forbidden by official edicts, official violence even against free persons did 
exist and was to be feared. In the present case it is unlikely that Petseis is a slave: there is evidence that 
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the transgressions of slaves do not become legal cases, since their masters have the right to discipline 
them themselves (ibid. 207). It is likely that Petseis falls somewhere between the two extremes: if he 
is not a slave, he is obviously not a Roman citizen either. As an Egyptian, or ‘Greek’, he could be 
subjected to corporal punishment. 

Little is known about penalties inflicted on people by the courts of Roman Egypt. It seems that 
for slaves and men of low status, the penalty for very serious crimes would be hard labour in an army 
camp, mine or quarry. Also prisons are mentioned as well as guard duty there (N. Lewis, Life in Egypt 
under Roman Rule (1985) 194). There are a few references to beatings ordered for the violation of court 
orders (ibid.), and based on the contents of the ém«npvéic, one can assume that the document in 
question is such a case. R. Taubenschlag, Opera minora ii (1959) 737-41, gives several examples of court- 
ordered floggings, and differentiates between corporal sentences as Expressungsmittel or Strafe. One 
interesting case is SB V 7523 (153), where a Roman citizen is being cudgelled on orders of a strategus 
(on this papyrus see H. Horstkotte, CPE 111 (1996) 256-8). 

Ilerceic. A Greek transliteration of a Demotic name, likely to mean ‘the one whom the goddess 
Shay has given’ (suggested by Professor W. J. Tait). This form is unparalleled in the papyri, although 
one can find variations of it such as [Tetcécic, [Tercedc. The common I[Terceipic, though similar in 
Greek, involves Osiris rather than Shay. For such names see E. Liiddeckens, Demotisches Namenbuch 
(1992) iv 280, 308, 344 (cf. v 298); J. Quaegebeur, Le Dieu égyptien Shai dans la religion et Vonomastique (1975). 

6-7 émuxnpuccomévov. There are several possible ways of articulating the letters within this 
sentence. In this edition it has been interpreted as an impersonal passive compound in the genitive 
absolute, of which the subject is the following sentence. Though there is no reason for doubting this 
construction, two other ways of interpreting it should also be mentioned: ézi «ynpuccopévou (Twéc), 
1.e., in the presence (of someone) who announced, in which case the next sentence would be the 
object; emuxynpiccouev’ “od ur) cracia,.”. The grammar of émt kypuccomévov is not impossible, and 
ultimately it does not make much difference concerning the sense. Nevertheless, it is more probable 
that it was meant to be one word, given that in the surviving documents forms of «npuccew almost 
always appear as compounds. The second alternative is even less likely. It does not make good sense, 
and would create unnecessary and clumsy asyndeta, to have a first person subject for any form of 
emukypuccewy, and certainly not in the present tense. 

7 cracia._.. The second of the unread letters is a round one. If there is another letter after 
it (there is some scattered ink), this would disallow the most obvious guess, craciale (cracualew, 
cracwacyc, Or cracwacae are all palaeographically impossible). Based on palaeography, one might also 
suggest craciacov, but 47 with the gnd-person singular aorist imperative would be unexpected. There 
is only one isolated and uncertain example in the papyri, P. Lond. VI 1915.36 (¢.330-40) jx7) obv au[é]- 
Anc[o]v (Mandilaras, The Verb 300, questions the reading, but according to the editor the final v seems 
secure; see BL VII 93). 

8 eypeve toic Kexpiysévouc. The easiest conclusion drawn from this phrase is that Petseis has 
transgressed against a previous court decision; he is being punished now, to learn that he must com- 
ply with the ruling of the court the first time round. Similar phrases occur in P. Mert. HI 104.18, of 
the early Roman period, od« eupéver toic Kexpys(évorc); 1 38 = M. Chr. 58.16 (49/50) ur) BovAopévou 
evjeivar Tote Kexpynevoic; SB VI 9252.9 (118) dwe reiPovrar Toic KeKpipevocc. It is plausible to as- 
sume that in all these cases the process is more or less the same, though none of them contains any 
indication of physical violence applied or threatened as a means of coercion. 

fe) evmyx7jcbe Kal evppatvece. evppaivecbe occurs most often in the phrase éppa@cbai ce eVyopat 
Kal evppaivecBa., as for example in P. Mich. VIII 465.46. Here no form of pw@vvye could match the 
traces, but a form of edwyetcHar suits both the traces and the sense: this verb is associated with feast- 
ing and dining, which is very appropriate to the setting of a crehavndopia (eddpaivopa does not seem 
to have this particular sense). 
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10-11 evwy7cbe . . . eddpaivece . . . a€ere. A curious parataxis of three verbs, which seem to 
be in the present subjunctive, present indicative, and future indicative (or aorist imperative) respec- 
tively. The sentence is intended to be a secondary pure final clause introduced by é7wc. The normal 
construction of this kind of clause after a verb in the present tense is with a verb in the subjunctive. 
The problem is the second verb, since 6zwc is not normally construed with the present indicative. F. 
Blass, A. Debrunner, F. Rehkopf, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (1979) 298-9, consider iva 
with present indicative to be a scribal mistake, but do not mention the possibility of a similar con- 
struction with o7wc. Gignac, Grammar ii 385-9, argues that forms of the indicative frequently substi- 
tute those of the subjunctive, and partly attributes this phenomenon to the phonological identification 
of several endings (-evc/-nc, -ev/-n, etc.). He gives many examples in clauses introduced by édy, «i, 
and wa, but he too does not mention é7wc. One example however can be found in Mayser, Grammatik 
it 231, from PSI IV 382.17, which has éwe followed by a verb in the present indicative, d7w(c) dé 
epyaloueba; but épyaloueba could be a phonetic version of épyalapeba. 

An alternative hypothesis is that eddpaiveche is imperative. According to H. Ljungvik, Beitréige 
zur Syntax der spatgriechischen Volkssprache (1932) 49-50, there are examples in the papyri of the impera- 
tive taking the place of the subjunctive, in clauses introduced by tva, é’ dre, and érwe. 

As for the third verb, Mandilaras, The Verb 197, argues that the future indicative can sometimes 
replace the subjunctive in pure final clauses, but limits the statement by saying that this only occurs 
with we and iva, and that éawe with future indicative occurs only in classical Greek. There is, how- 
ever, one fragmentary example in P. Col. IV 93.9 (mid m1 Bc [HGV]), d7we prow b7rapEer, which pos- 
sibly is a final clause. In Blass—Debrunner—Rehkopf, Grammatik 298-9, 67wc with such a construction 
in pure final clauses is considered normal. 

A final consideration is the possibility that the third verb is not part of the same sentence. If 
the restored «ai that connects it with the previous line were not there, one could punctuate after 
eddpaivecbe and restore rHv; however, this would imply that it was a particular crefavyndopia being 
referred to. It is also risky to take a strong position on whether the asyndeton created by this hypothesis 
is possible or not; though there are no asyndeta elsewhere in the text, the sample is too small to allow 
judgement on the author’s style. But even if kat were accepted, 1t would not be impossible that a new 
sentence started at this point, though admittedly it would be a very inelegant structure. 

The overall impression that the document gives about the literacy of its author is a very good 
one. Therefore, the confusion of tenses and moods in this sentence cannot be simply dismissed as 
a grammatical mistake. 

11 c]refavyndopiav. The word or cognates have occurred in VII 1021 15 (54) 6:0 mavrec 
ddgethouev crepavyndopotvrac Kat Bovbutobvtac Beoic acu eidévar xapita; P. Giss. 27 = W. Chr. 17.9 
(c.115 [HGV]) Kai credpavndopiav a€w Kal toic Beoic Tac dfedopeévac crovdac amoda; LV 3781 14 
(117) evxou[evor] ody mace Peoic aiwvov adbrtod THY diapovny Apetv prvraxOjvar crepavyndoprcop(er) 
€d’ Hu(épac) v; BGU II 646 = W. Chr. 490.234 (193) wavdnuel [A]bo[v]rac Kai edyowévouc Urép TE TOU 
Sinvexote Abroxpatotc k[at to] cbvmavtoc olkou credalvndlopycar juépac mevrecaide[ Ka. Cf. also 
Dittenberger, OGII 6.22 (311 BG) rH dé Guciay Kat] Tov ayava Kal Thy credavndopiar, 56.40 (239/8 
BC) juépac TévTE peta credavndopiac Kal Puci@dv Kal crovdav Kal T@V GAAwY TOV TpOcHKOVTWY. 

In most examples crefavndopia is connected with some major political event, and all the 
documents cited above are official announcements: 1021 is a notification of the accession of Nero; 
P. Giss. 27 is a private letter in which Aphrodisius proposes to celebrate a victory of the strategus 
Apollonius (probably against the forces of the Jewish revolt); 3781 is an announcement of the ac- 
cession of Hadrian; W. Chr. 490 refers to the celebration of the rule of Pertinax; OGI I 6 mentions 
crefavndopia as part of the festivals in honour of Alexander; OGI I 56, the Canopus Decree, is 
a decree of the Egyptian priests in honour of Ptolemy m and Berenice. Moreover, or perhaps con- 
sequently, in all these texts crefavndopia has clear religious connotations. This becomes even clearer 
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by the fact that the word is accompanied by a mention of sacrificing to the gods or something similar. 
Also in some of these cases the number of days that the ‘wreath-wearing’ will last is specified. In re- 
ligious festivals wreaths were worn by the people taking part, by the sacrificial animals, and were also 
used to adorn temples on important occasions (S. Price, Rituals and Power (1984) 108-12). 

The fact that a credavndopia usually is part of a major event, should not lead to the conclusion 
that the flogging of [Terceic was of such great importance as to be celebrated in a way comparable to 
the accession or the birthday of an emperor. The most likely interpretation would be that the 7A7Goc 
was preparing a great celebration involving a credavyndopia, and ITerceic was for some reason an 
obstacle. Now that he has been punished for it, the priests can go on performing their duties. A re- 
moter possibility would be that the expression credavyndopiay agere is meant figuratively; cf. PSI XII 
1247.8ff. €dav Kopilwuar tuadv ypaupata, €optiv ayw. This argument, however, is weakened by the 
fact that the particular crefavyndopia is described further: cbv] mavtl rd ANGE Kal | [ 66-7 |v Kai 
taidwv. This would be exaggerated in the case of a metaphorical expression. 

13 ¢.6—7 |v kal maidwv. The context seems to be very much connected with priests and temples 
(cf. the address on the back), so that [’epéw]v would seem appropriate. Besides, a 7AjAoc fepéwy is 
the most usual form of a 7A7@oc in the papyri. In any case, the word to restore depends on what one 
takes those ‘children’ to be. A tracing, however, does not easily confirm the supplement, unless all the 
letters in this word were horizontally elongated and spaced out (which is not impossible, but does not 
seem justified, especially since all but w are very narrow letters). [avdp@|v would seem more likely, 
albeit still too short for the break. On the other hand, if the idea of some kind of a priestly 7A7@oc is 
still to be assumed, it is difficult to see what the actual word was, since croAuct@yv or any other specific 
priestly rank is too long. 

The ‘children’ are part of the 7A7@oc. It is not clear whether they are children or slaves. If 
the former, they could be sons and daughters of the priests (assuming that the 7A7@oc did consist of 
priests), living in the temples; they could be pupils at the temple school; or they could themselves be 
priests. D. J. Thompson in M. Beard, J. North, Pagan Priests (1990) 101, notes that the sons who inher- 
ited the priesthood from their fathers were often very young. 

Such ‘children’ may be mentioned in BGU 1176 = W. Chr. 83.9 arocrracBar Tobe maidac amd THY 
iepéwv. The meaning of the word zratéac is disputed: sons of priests (Krebs, Wessely) or slaves (Otto, 
Wilcken)? Wilcken’s argument is that if they were sons of priests, the expression would be rovdc zaidac 
a0 THY TaTépwv OY Tove viodc amo THV lepéwv. However, even if ultimately Otto and Wilcken could 
be right, the particular argument does not sound convincing (/ep@v, proposed in place of fepéwy by 
K. E W. Schmidt, BL IIT 9, should be ignored; Wilcken states that he has re-examined the original). It 
seems probable that the reference is made to an association of priests. Within those associations, the 
age of becoming a member is not specified. Some became members together with their sons, and it 
seems that this was common practice; there are several terms in Demotic which describe those young 
people or novices who were part of the association (F. de Cenival, Les Associations religieuses en Egypte 
dapres les documents démotiques (1972) 150). What is more interesting in this case, is that apparently there 
were formations within the association consisting of some sort of chief and the young members, and 
there even exists an expression for this, p, ts n mnh2‘w, ‘the chief (some sort of chief; the exact meaning 
of ts is unclear) and the young ones/novices’; see de Cenival, Les Associations 173. 

14 Thoth 6 = September 2/3. 

15 |croAucryu. In the papyri there are attestations of croAicrai, tpwrocroXucrat, devtepoctoAcral, 
iBiocroAicral, tepoctoAicrat, or fepdctodor. With the exception of the last, each of the other words 
could be the one in this document. For the rank of crodtctHc see W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hel- 
lenistischen Agypten (1905) 83-4 and J. A. S. Evans, YCS 17 (1961) 188-9. 
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4961. AUTHENTICATED Copy OF A PETITION TO THE PREFECT 
23 3B.12/A(1)+(2) 19.5 x 42 cm 14 November 223 


Despite the large size of this papyrus, it is certain from the restorations in 
A 2-3 (cf. B 35~7) that even in the best preserved lines rather less than half the width 
is preserved, and considerably less than this in many of the other lines. What we 
have is a partially preserved authenticated copy or rather two copies of a petition to 
the prefect with his subscriptio. It is comparable in format to the text that I published 
as LXV 4481, with a discussion in the introduction of this type of document and 
a list of parallels. Since then one further text of this type has appeared: P. Horak 
13, published with an important introduction by Guido Bastianini. See also Tor 
Hauken, Petition and Response (1998) 98-105. The ‘outer’ text (B) occupies lines 35 ff; 
above this, written in the same hand but in noticeably smaller writing, is the ‘inner’ 
text (a). There is a gap of 2.5 cm between A and B. The inner text would have been 
tightly rolled (shown clearly by the formation of the worm-holes), and sealed and 
signed on the back by the witnesses. Three of the signatures still survive, though 
none of the seals. These signatures start at the top of the outer document and run 
downwards at 180° to the direction of the text on the front. Both sides of the papy- 
rus are written ¢ransversa charta. There is a kollests 22.5 cm from the upper edge. On 
‘double documents’ in general, see now, in addition to the remarks and bibliogra- 
phy in 4481 introd., the important discussion by Dominic Rathbone in Essays and 
Texts in Honor of 7. David Thomas (2001) 102-5. 

The general structure of the document is clear. It begins with the statement 
regarding certification (A 2~3, B35~7); the petition itself occupies almost the whole 
of what follows (A 3-33, B37—82); at the end is a copy of the prefect’s subscriptio 
(A33-4, B83-5). This format is almost the same as that found in BGU I 525 + HI 
970 = M. Chr. 242 (177) and XVII 2131 (207); and very close to that in LXV 4481 
(179) and BGU XI 2061 (207), which differ in that the certification clause comes 
once only, between the two copies. 4961, however, has three unexpected features. 
In the first place, above the first line of the document proper, in what would have 
been close to the centre of the original papyrus, is the numeral 18; see further 1 n. 
Secondly, the documents just mentioned all have the prefect’s subscnptio written in 
the same hand as the petition. In 4961 the hand changes for the swbscnptio, as is 
most clear in B84-5. In a the change of hand can be seen earlier than this, in the 
statement concerning Agathus Daemon (433), and presumably will have changed 
at this point in B. So little survives of this second hand in both copies, and it is so 
abraded in B, that one hesitates to insist that it is the same in both copies, though 
this is what we should expect. It is not too surprising that a subscnptio should have 
been copied later, after the petition and its subscriptio had been publicly displayed. 
This is almost certainly what happened in XLVII 3364 (see Tyche 18 (2003) 204-5) 
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and no doubt in other cases. We could suppose that two copies of the petition were 
prepared in advance and that once the subscriptio had been posted, there was added 
to each of them (by Agathus Daemon?) a copy of this swbscnptio. 

The third peculiar feature in 4961 is that on the back there appear to be 
several lines of writing, along the fibres at right angles to the direction of the wit- 
nesses’ signatures, one set of lines underneath the signatures, another set several 
centimetres below them. These are in fact offsets from the ‘inner’ text on the front, 
which was clearly rolled and sealed while the ink was still wet. 

The difficulty of calculating the amount lost in the larger lacunas is compli- 
cated. In a3, where the restoration ought to be certain (1.e., we expect avtiypadov 
to be followed immediately by the imperial titles), we have 195 letters, but in no 
other line of A can we be confident of the restoration. B is more useful. ‘The restora- 
tions should be certain in B 36, giving 123 letters to the line, B 37, giving 124 letters, 
B 42 (cf. A6—7), giving 134 letters, and B 47 (cf. Ag—10), giving only 110 letters. How- 
ever, if we count the letters in the part that survives before the break in the papyrus 
in those lines where the break comes earliest, which amounts to about one-third of 
the original line, we find that the first ten lines of B (gnoring B 35; see below) have 
about 44 letters; this number reduces over the same area to about 36 letters over 
the next ten lines and to about 34 letters over the remainder. This suggests that at 
first the scribe was writing about 120~25 letters in each line but by the later part of 
the text this was no more than about 105. The same thing seems to have happened 
in A: counting the letters up to the same point as in B gives an average of 67 letters 
in the first ten lines (ignoring A 2; see below), only 59 in the next ten, and no more 
than 55 in the last ten. This would point to a reduction in lines length from about 
190 letters at first to no more 170 later. ‘There is a further complication. In lines 
A2 and B35 what would seem to be the standard formula gives 227 and 133 letters 
respectively, with only 2~3 letters in ekthests, and this is without the alias name for 
Diogenis. Restorations based on these lines, therefore, would suggest at least 20 let- 
ters more in A and 10 more in B. I do not see how to reconcile this with the length 
of line suggested by B36 and 37 and by 43 (though cf. a2 n.). In B37 nothing is ex- 
pected between avriypadov and the imperial titles, though there may have been a 
vacat (a small vacat does indeed survive), but there is no obvious place for such a vacat 
in B 36 (there is a vacat in Ag and in what seems to be the wrong place in B 46). From 
all this it will be clear that the number of letters suggested in the text for the longer 
lacunas should be treated as no more than a rough guide. 

Since so much of the papyrus is missing, there is no hope of producing con- 
nected sense. What is clear is that the document contained two copies of a petition 
by a certain Aurelia Diogenis to the prefect M. Aedinius Iulianus. After the stand- 
ard formula relating to the copying of the petition, which had been posted publicly 
in Alexandria (A2—3, B35~7), Diogenis prefixes to her petition imperial constitu- 
tions that were no doubt intended to support her case (A 3-9, B 37-45). Apparently 
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these constitutions stated (1) that no praeiudicium exists if a petitioner has lied, and 
(2) that parents and children are in certain circumstances permitted to take ac- 
tion if they believe they have been wronged. On the use of imperial decisions as 
precedents, see R. Katzoff, SZ 89 (1972) 273-8. The format of 4961 in this respect, 
with imperial decisions quoted before the petition proper, is found in several other 
petitions, e.g. SB X 10537; the editor’s comment in the ed. pr. (BASP 6 (1960) 17) that 
this is ‘a rather unusual procedure’ is incorrect—such a procedure was the norm 
(cf. Katzoff, loc. cit.). For a petition preceded by a combination of imperial rescripts 
and an edict (as in 4961) see P. Flor. III 382. For judicial decisions issued by Severus 
on his visit to Alexandria in 199-200, see LX VII 4593 introd. Cf. also Jean-Pierre 
Coriat, Le Prince législateur (1997) 123-5. 

The petition proper begins with a general introduction (a 9-12, B 47-51). Dio- 
genis then proceeds to recount her case in great detail, much of which we can no 
longer comprehend. It is certain that she is or had been in dispute with her father 
over some property. It seems that this property originally came to her as a gift (A 12— 
14, B51—4), but before something or other took place (év 7@ petad ypdvw B55), 
her father had remarried and had children by his new wife (A15, B55-6). Urged 
on by Diogenis’ stepmother, her father brought a petition against his daughter, 
no doubt alleging that she had not shown proper filial duty towards him (4 16-18, 
B 57-61). He obtained the subscriptio partially preserved in a 1g, B62. This seems to 
have led to a court hearing that resulted in her father losing his case; this at any 
rate seems to be the implication of 177767 in A21. Whereupon her father brought 
a further petition and obtained another subscriptio, the end of which is preserved 
(A2I-3: THv déoucav mpd[vlovav mrowjcerat). After this the text becomes even more 
difficult to interpret, as the papyrus, especially in B, is less well preserved. It seems 
likely that Diogenis’ father died (a 24) and that her stepmother had in some way 
deprived Diogenis of some property, probably because of the terms of the will that 
Diogenis’ father had made, which she claims is illegal (A 28). We then come to the 
concluding part of the petition (4 30-32, B 78-81). In his subscnptio the prefect prob- 
ably said little more than ‘petition the epistrategus’ (see B 84—5 n.). 

In view of the large amount of the text that is lost, the legal situation is far 
from clear. On this I am grateful for advice which I have received from Prof. A. M. 
Honoré; I have also benefited greatly from discussing the problems with Dr Antti 
Arjava. There are many things we do not know: for example, whether Diogenis 
was married or what her age was, or whether she had full brothers or sisters (she 
certainly had at least one half-brother or sister (15) ). If she had a husband, she does 
not mention him (unless his name occurs in 14 or 30; neither seems very likely). We 
cannot be certain that it was Roman law which was being applied. By the date of 
4961 the parties were of course Roman citizens, and there is explicit mention of 
6 vouoc Tav ‘Pwmaliwv (B75). But we are only some ten years after the Constitutio 
Antoniniana, and Arjava has sought to demonstrate in several places that in Roman 
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Egypt people only gradually came to use Roman law, which did not become com- 
mon until towards the middle of the third century. Thus in Women and Law in Late 
Antiquity (1996) 49, he remarks, ‘In principle, the papyri should now [z.e., after 
212] refer to Roman institutions. Sometimes “the law of the Romans” is explicitly 
mentioned. In practice the situation was, of course, much more complicated: the 
documents can present either local law, official Roman law, or any popular inter- 
pretations of it.’ Cf. also JRS' 88 (1998) 156; similarly Pap. Congr. XXT 30, and <PE 
126 (1999) 202-4. Most recently Arjava has treated the ‘Romanization of the Fam- 
ily Law’ in J. G. Manning, J. G. Keenan, U. Yiftach-Firanko (eds.), Law and Society in 
Egypt from Alexander to the Arab Conquest (forthcoming). However, two of the persons 
mentioned were citizens of Alexandria or one of the other Greek cities (ac77, A13, 
B56), who might be thought to have readily adopted Roman law. On the other 
hand, Diogenis insists that she is not the child of an ‘unwritten marriage’ (A 26), 
a concept that had no meaning in Roman law. Whether the use of the word zpoté 
is an indication that Roman law was being applied is uncertain; see 25 n. 

If; as seems probable, the papyrus is to be considered as being based on 
Roman law, or at any rate on what the petitioner or her lawyers thought was 
Roman law, several consequences follow. Firstly, Diogenis would have been in patna 
potestas (a concept that non-Romans not surprisingly found particularly difficult 
to understand; cf. Arjava’s article in Law and Society cited above), unless she had 
been emancipated, of which there is no mention in the extant parts of the text. If 
she were in potestate, in theory no legal case between her and her father could have 
arisen: Dig. 5.1.4, lis nulla nobis esse potest cum eo quem in potestate habemus, nisi ex castrenst 
peculio. Despite this, there are several passages in the Legal Codes that relate to 
fathers seeking the assistance of provincial governors to exercise control over recal- 
citrant children (e.g. Dig. 1.16.9.3, GJ 8.46.3, 5, 9.1.14, CTh 9.13.1); see also BGU 
VII 1578 and Arjava, JRS 88, 153 with n. 37. Secondly, if Diogenis was in potestate, 
she could not own any property; all her property in law belonged to her father. 
This applied even to maternal inheritance, on which see Women and Law 98-100, 
FRS 88, 151-2. We do not know whether maternal inheritance was involved in the 
present case, but there is a reasonable argument for thinking that it was; see A12—14 
n. This would make good sense, since conflict between father and children often 
arose in connection with maternal inheritance; see Women and Law 101, JRS 88, 152. 
Thirdly, if Roman law is involved, Diogenis’ father would not have been legally 
entitled to disinherit her, unless there were exceptional circumstances: see Women 
and Law 46-7, JRS 88, 154 (XXXVI 2757, where apparently the right of a father to 
disinherit any of his children whom he wished is recognized, seems not to be based 
on Roman law). Possible exceptional circumstances were the failure of a child to 
show proper respect and affection to the parent, and this may well be precisely 
what Diogenis’ father alleges against her (cf. especially 418-19 and note). If a fa- 
ther disinherited offspring, thus depriving them of the one-quarter of their share 
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on intestacy to which the children were legally entitled as a minimum, the child 
could raise a querela inofficiosi testamenti (see Dig. 5.2, CJ 3.28), by seeking to prove that 
he/she had acted properly towards his/her father, cf. CJ 3.28.28: liberi de inofficioso 
querelam contra testamentum parentum mouentes probationes debent praestare, quod obsequium 
debitum iugiter, prout ipsius naturae religio flagitabat, parentibus adhibuerunt. A court would 
then need to decide the matter (7RS'88, 154). One may add that the difficulties step- 
mothers could make were well known to Roman law (cf. Women and Law 172-4), e.g, 
CJ 9.22.4, 9.32.3, 9.33.5, and especially Dig. 5.2.4: non est enim consentiendum parentibus, 
qui imuriam aduersus liberos suos testamento inducunt: quod plerumque faciunt, maligne circa 
sanguinem suam inferentes iudicium, nouercalibus delenimentis instigationibusque corrupti. This 
seems to apply closely to the circumstances we can deduce for 4961. 

As a parallel for a dispute between a daughter and her father one naturally 
thinks first and foremost of the celebrated petition of Dionysia (II 237). However, 
in this case, as well as there being a property dispute, Dionysia’s father is attempt- 
ing to break up her marriage. More importantly, the petition dates from 186, and 
it is abundantly clear that it is Egyptian law that is being invoked, not Roman law. 
A better parallel is BGU VII 1578. There a veteran complains to the acting prefect 
about ta etc €ue Kal[t]a acéBiav bro tHe Ouyatpéc pou. . . [tT]oAunbévra (8-9). 
In this instance, however, the father states explicitly of his daughter tzoyerpiac poe 
ovcnc KaTa TOV vomov (Q), a fact that, he says (14-16), may have annoyed her and 
caused her behaviour towards him. Another partial parallel is P. Turner 34 (216), 
where a son alleges that his ‘father’s wife’, presumably his stepmother, has obtained 
property resulting from an legal will made by his deceased father. 

4961 does not enlighten us very far on the much discussed concept of ‘unwrit- 
ten marriage’, which has recently been studied in detail by Uri Yiftach-Firanko, 
Marnage and Mantal Arrangements (2003) chap. 5. Here again the locus classicus on the 
subject is the petition of Dionysia, II 237; see also CPR I 18 = M. Chr. 84 = SPP 
XX 4 = Meyer, Jurnstische Papyri 89. Both texts concern, in part at least, the power 
of fathers over their children, power that seems to be less when the child is the 
offspring of a written marriage. Similarly the implication of line 26 of the present 
text is that Diogenis has certain rights that she might not have had if she had been 
the child of an unwritten marriage. See Yiftach-Firanko, Marnage 84-91, who con- 
cludes (p. 91), ‘much yet remains mysterious concerning the institution of agraphos 
and engraphos gamos and their effect on the capacity of the father over the person 
and property of his children’. 

A possible scenario is the following. Diogenis had acquired property, which 
included slaves (A27), probably given to her by her mother. This property in law 
belonged to her father, since she was still in his potestas, but he had agreed to register 
it in her name as a gift. However, Diogenis’ mother died (or was divorced), and her 
father married again and had children by his second wife, Diogenis’ stepmother. 
The stepmother induced Diogenis’ father to bring an action against her on the 
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grounds that she had not shown him due filial respect. ‘This led to a court case in 
which the father’s charges were dismissed as false. But he immediately made a new 
petition against her, again egged on by the stepmother, and this time obtained 
a subscnptio that was favourable to him and unfavourable to Diogenis. He then died, 
leaving a will in which Diogenis was either completely disinherited or at any rate 
deprived of the property already mentioned, a will that Diogenis claimed was 1l- 
legal. She claims that she had not behaved badly towards her father and was being 
plotted against by her stepmother. She therefore petitioned the prefect asking him 
to ignore the subscriptio that was favourable to her father (and to her stepmother), on 
the grounds that it had been obtained by misrepresenting the facts (and therefore 
could not serve as a ‘precedent’ to be used against her), and to take action to enable 
her to recover her property that had been appropriated by her stepmother. It must 
be stressed that this is only a hypothetical reconstruction. 

In the text that follows, readings that appear solely in B are given in boldface. 
The superscript figures in lines 2—34 are the line numbers in B. A vertical bar ( | ) 
marks the point at which the papyrus breaks off in a. 
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Andeéav Speia eroulc n Bapyob iy én! pépovc odtwe: ToAAt) pev 
Toic Hperepoic vd[ulou[c c.60—70 

_ vowav “cuvKexwpnKkdtwv Taucly Kal yovedcw av GdiKeicBar vouiGwew 
tov Kabyk[ c.9 ]. pul[ 645-55 |Kasouc wept réxvwv Kal yovéwv 
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A 64 A 
Biac Kai cuveAavvépevoc 7H GAnbeia od[..  ]€eval 5 ],,.0 “Kart” euod 


ex THC THC MNTp|vs[ac TO]Aune x, [.].[..J.....[ 665-80 

tT’ €uod yevdy Kal ArTHOn: Kal THC Sane [...]. ne abeule]voc waAw bu’ 
érépw B[Brediov, |n...|[ «25-35 J” .v mpotep..... kegeed 
@[.]..L.Je.[ «40-50 

mapateOnvar totic Trav *'eveThcewv BiBAvopiAags ax [|e Kal Kat’ 
epyov Kat |[  ¢.110—-120 

cewc cov THY déoucav Tpd[vlovav TrownceTat Kal TOUTOLC [7 a] pKECBicyc 
THC myTp|[wac ¢.105-115 


80’ KactHpLov diabhKnv BécBar Aric dral | .teAevcavt[ |] tod marpdc 


pov TH N rob difeAPdv]roc pl[yvoc 635-45 |’ evar em’ ewod 
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é€rouc tpitov Adtoxpatopoc Kaicapoc Mapxov AdpnaAiov Cleounpov 
eEiAndévar Kal tpocavtiPeB[A] nxévar ex Tebyou[c] cuvKodAA[ yciuwy 
EV TM TALLKA TH evectwcn Huépa od ectw [avtty|padov: [ 
Tlap@cxoc péyictoc kai Adtoxpatwp Kaicap Mapxoc AdpiAvoc 
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> pled 4 4 ¢€ A > \ / 
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> / \ / / > al y > A ¢< A 
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Back, across the fibres: 
B86 (m. 3) AdpnAtoc ‘Qvjcywoc échp(ayica) 
(vac.) 
(m. 4) AvpydAro[c] TprddeAdoc echpayrca 
(vac.) 


(m. 5) ]...L... le ecbplayeca) 


2 1, eEerAndévar, cvyKoAAncipwy BiBAdiov 4 1. BiBrArdi~, so 5 5 1. evrvytaic? (see 
note) 6 1. dxoAovbiav, ruxévrac, aceBetac eyKAHpaTL 8 lL. cuyKeywp-, eav 1 1. e€etvar 
14 1st € of Kepxeipewc a correction 16 1. évepyetac 17 B (see note) 18 1. revBoi, 
eykAnuata, (ky, BiBAvdiwv 19 |. edcéBevay evTevxGeic: rev corrected from rv; Perc corrected, 
perhaps from eve or 6ic = ‘Pwyaika: corrected from pwyarke? a long descender through kappa of 
éx thc below xo" 19-20 A diagonal stroke from ex in 20 through ja in 19 and into the la- 
cuna above ar 1. BiBAwdiov 22 I. éyetHcewy 23 |. dpKkecBeicyc 25 |. mpouxi 
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26 1. acuyypadwv 28 |. woAvrevdpcba 52 1. AckAnmadov 74, tau of amoférouc 
a correction 86, 88 ecdp§ 


‘1g. In the third year of Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander Pius Felix 
Augustus, month of [Hathyr 17. Aurelia Diogenis also called . . . bore witness that she] has made 
an extract and collation from the roll(?) of conjoined [petitions submitted] to the prefect Aedinius 
Tuhanus, [vr clarissimus], and posted in the treasury building on the current day, of which this is a copy. 

‘[Imperator Caesar Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Pertinax Augustus Arabicus Adiabenicus] 
Parthicus Maximus and Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius Augustus to Eudaemon 
son of . . . of Hermopolis the great: If as you say(?) . . . your opponent lied in his petition, there will 
be no praeiudicium from the subscriptio/answer given . . . 

*,. . Ina petition presented to the former prefect Maecius Laetus by Sarapias also called Cyrilla 
and she got(?) a subscriptio as follows: . . . having hidden the truth in their petitions(?) and thereby 
having got answers in accordance with what they requested . . . and such persons are subject to the 
charge of impiety. 

‘And from an imperial edict of the same gods Severus and Antoninus posted in the most glori- 
ous city of Alexandria, year 8 Pharmuthi 18, in part as follows: Much. . . to our laws. . . as the laws 
have permitted children and parents if they think that they have been wronged . . . to take counsel 
concerning children and parents and necessarily(?) . . . [as(?)] the laws command and so on. 

“To Marcus Aedinius Iulianus prefect of Egypt from Aurelia Diogenis also called . . . [daughter 
of X, mother —]ra from the city of Oxyrhynchi. The divine imperial constitutions declare that those 
who have lied in their petitions and [failed to disclose(?)| the true facts, that no praeiudicium arose 
from the subscnptio given to them . . . to write their wills in a just manner and that it is possible for 
children and parents, if anyone(?) thinks [that he has been deprived of{?)] what is due, to [seek to 
annul(?)] the wills. Which [constitutions], being respected by everyone(?), I set out above, relying on 
... Lapproach you, my lord, requesting to get from you the help arising from these (constitutions). 
In times now(?) long past. . . the son of Asclepiades of the same city, his/her mother being Diogenis 
daughter of Apollonius, citizen, by a public deed . . . registered to me through the registry-office as 
an unrenounceable gift... Megistus son of Spoceus, his/her mother being ‘Tsenosiris, of the village 
of Cercethyris, each . . . and my father in the meantime having married in succession to my mother 
and having imposed upon me as a stepmother Aurelia Sarapias also called Charitis(?) daughter of 
Sarapion the son of Plutarchus, citizen, by whom he had issue . . . through the influence of my step- 
mother my father went so far as to... blamelessly by me(?) . . . [for much(?)] time up to the past year 
2, in the month of Pachon... the house . . . [presented a petition against] me in the course of which 
he misrepresented everything and lied . . . under the persuasion of my stepmother he included non- 
existent accusations and [charges(?)] without grounds against me, as a result of which petition he got 
this subscriptio: [. . . if your daughter(?)] did not accord you the filial duty [appropriate to parents(?)], 
if you petition me pro tribunal... Latin. From column 41(?). 

*... and having perceived the filial duty(?) which I continuously offered to him as a father . . . 
and being constrained by the truth . . . against me arising from the effrontery of my stepmother . . . 
lies against me and he lost; and desisting from(?) . . . again through another petition . . . to be depos- 
ited with the officials of the record-offices . . . shall make the necessary consideration of your request. 
And my stepmother not being satisfied with this . . . to deposit the will [before (?)] the court which . . . 
my father having died(?) on the 3o0th(?) of the past(?) [month of . . .] in my case(?) . . . the property 
registered to me by him in accordance with the gift(?) . . . in(?) dowry and the property bought(?) for 
me by my deceased(?) mother, not properly . . . [I know not in what(?)] way since I am not the child 
of an unwritten marriage and . . . my stepmother Sarapias also called . . . household goods to the 
highest value and those in store, not only that but also all the slaves . .. happened to be . . . the law of 
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the Romans. . . we are (Roman) citizens, declares that all the slaves . . . His will, therefore, being illegal 
and pointless the . . . of the property registered and the slaves from the laws . . . illegally done against 
me... Sarapion also called Deme[tr— . . .] and in the meantime . . . For it is of no small concern to 
me(?) .. . requesting to get help from you so that I may have been benefited. Farewell. 

‘For the [handing in] of the petition [I have sent Aurelius Agathus Daemon(?) . . .]. I, Aurelius 
Theon, have written on her behalf since she does not know [letters].’ 

(2nd hand) ‘I, Aurelius Agathus Daemon, who am acting on behalf of [Aurelia Diogenis](?) 
... Year 3, Hathyr 17. If nothing is prejudged(?) . . . petition the epistrategus, ver egregius. Column 60+, 
TO ee 

Back (3rd hand) ‘I, Aurelius Onesimus, have sealed it.’ 

(4th hand) ‘I, Aurelius Triadelphus(?), have sealed it.’ 

(5th hand) ‘I, .. . , have sealed it.’ 


Line numbers are those of A unless otherwise indicated. 

1 v8. vais a possible, though much less likely, reading, It is not possible to say for certain whether 
this is in the same hand as the main hand of the text. A numeral at this point is unexpected and dif- 
ficult to explain. The only texts that might be at all helpful are XVII 2131 5 and PSI XII 1245.14 = 
SB XIV 11980. 2131 has, immediately after the certification clause and before the start of the copy of 
the petition, ko\Anpu(atwv) AQ; sumilarly SB 11980 has at the same point, i.e., immediately before the 
start of the petition proper, [KoAA]jparoc vO. This would seem to suggest that the petition and subscr- 
ptio as posted up had at their head the «6AAnua number under which they were filed in the archives. 
Unfortunately the «6AAnjwa number given in the subscnptio to 4961 in A34 cannot be made to agree 
with that in line 1. 

2 There is some ink over the line where EdceBotc would have been written, no doubt offset. 

pnvoc. The reading after mu is not easy. 

Aédp vl. See B84. 

euaptupato é€auTyy «TA. This is the formula found in XVII 2131 2-4, with the addition of 
dua T@V UVroyeypappwevwv pwaptvpwv before e€ecAndéevar, SB XIV 11980.10ff., and XVI 13059.15 ff. 
Since the line is longer than would be expected (see the introd.), one wonders whether the writer 
omitted éavtHy. €avrdv is omitted in LXV 4481 14-16, but there the participles éx[yeypaypé]vov Kal 
mpocavTiBeBA[ nu] uévov follow instead of the infinitives; SB X 10537.2-4, which also omits €avrov, 
may well have had the same construction. It is also omitted in BGU II 970 = M. Chr. 242.3-5, where 
the verb used is ewaptupotoijcato. BGU XI 2061.17-20 (with BL VI 20-21), P. Stras. IV 235.3 (with 
the corrected reading reported in P. Horak 1g introd.), and P. Horak 13 are all incomplete. If we as- 
sume that the length of the lines was normally that indicated by 43 and B 36-7 (cf. A7 = B42 n. and 
the introd.), Diogenis’ alias must have been very short; cf. 9 n. 

(B36) €« redyov[c]. On the uncertain meaning of the word see R. Haensch, ZPE 100 (1994) 
502 n. 51. ; 

2-3 Aaprpora|rw. dvacnuora|rw is also possible at this date; see G. Bastianini, Pap. Congr. XVII 
ii 1339, ANRW 1m 10.1, 583 n. 4. 

3 The dating of the prefecture of Aedinius Iulianus (and of the prefects who preceded and 
followed him) given in the lists by Bastianini, ZPE 17 (1975) 308-9, and ANRW 1 10.1, 513, needs some 
revision. Bastianini accepts the argument of A. Stein, Die Prafekten von Agypten (1950) 127, that he is to 
be identified with the man who appears in the Album of Canusium (CIL IX 338 I 4). Stein dates 
this inscription not later than the autumn of 223 and, since Aedinius Iulianus is there a vir clarissimus, 
argues that he must have ceased to be prefect of Egypt by this date. 4961 disproves this argument, 
since it shows him as still prefect on 14 November 223. I am grateful to Rudolf Haensch for bring- 
ing to my attention the article on this inscription by B. Salway in Alison Cooley (ed.), The Epigraphic 
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Landscape of Roman Italy (2000) 115-71, which includes a discussion of the prefects at this period. (This 
article supersedes the earlier study by J. Modrzejewski in P. L. Bat. XVII pp. 62-3.) Salway accepts 
the identification and the date of the inscription, but argues that Aedinius Iulianus could still have 
been serving as prefect of Egypt until the early part of 224 and is therefore likely to have been prefect 
when this inscription was set up (pp. 155—6). 4961 strongly supports his view. In fact 4961 is the only 
papyrus mentioning Aedinius [ulianus that has an exact date. P. Flor. II 382.92 is considered to be 
the equivalent of 3 November 222 by Stein (followed by Bastianini) because he believed that Aedinius 
Tulianus could not have been prefect a year later. However, the year number is lost, and 4961 proves 
Salway to be correct in arguing that the year could as well be year 3 as year 2, i.e. that it could date 
from 3 November 223. I 35 is dated by the consuls to 223, but the month is not preserved. P. Wisc. 
I gor and XLVI 3286 are undated. In SB XVIII 13610 = ChLA XXVIII 865 the prefect’s name is 
wholly restored. 

év TH Tayix. The rapuxdy is listed as occurring elsewhere in P. Flor. HI 382.94 and P. Stras. 
IV 275.13 only. In the latter, which must be roughly contemporary with 4961, a report of a trial is 
quoted as follows: py7]wp efrev e[v TH Ta]puuKa@ eréOyv zpol. In the former a subscriptio from Aedinius 
Tulianus is said to be €]ré6y €v t@ Tapuxe@. In BLI 460, P. Flor. 382.94 is corrected to zpoe]r€6n, a cor- 
rection that might be supported by 4961 3, but which P. Stras. 275 suggests is unnecessary. To these 
two examples we must add BGU XI 2061.19, where tayuxdv occurs of the location of a petition and 
its subscriptio. The editor read mpote]|0évtwv ev T@ Tapiw, but a photograph kindly supplied by Giinter 
Poethke shows the correct reading to be tapuka. 

mpotebevrwy . . . [7H evectwcn| nuépa. So I 35 12-13 and SB X 10537.3-4. In SB 10537 this is 
followed immediately by od écrw_[, where we should no doubt restore a[vriypadov. For avtiypadov 
cf. also P. Yadin 33. 

3-4 This rescript is also reported in P. Stras. [V 254, though even more fragmentarily preserved 
than in 4961. The text is a petition that has at the head at least two constitutions of Severus and Cara- 
calla and reads in line 6 | BiBAcdiw eedcato 6 av{. The editor comments, ‘on se plaint d’un inconnu 
désigné par av[jp ou av[Apwroc’; in fact we can now see that the correct supplement is av[ridiKoc. 
The petition proper does not begin until the following line (as the editor remarks, ‘la largeur de la 
ligne était trés grande’). Professor Honoré assures me that, to the best of his knowledge, this rescript 
is not otherwise known, but he adds that ‘it could be said to parallel the principle that a legal ruling 
given in a rescript is not binding if the facts are misstated in the petition’. Worth comparison with the 
present rescript is one quoted in Dig. 49.1.1.1 (Ulpian), even though the Greek seems to be corrupt: 
quid enim, si in consulendo mentitus est? de qua re extat rescriptum diwi Pu... €av émuctetAy tic nuiv a dia[?] 
Kal avtypadwuev Huweic oTLobv, UTaper Toic BovAopévoic emiKadcicbar mpdc THY amrddacww. et yap 
bdaEaev 7) evdac 7 ody odTwe exew Ta emructadpueva, oddev Uf’ Hudv evar d6€n Tpodieyvwcpevov, 
tav[?] ae érépwe exoucw Toic ypadeicw avterectadkdtwyv. Note also CJ 1.22.2, which refers to law- 
suits where one party has lied or misrepresented the facts. 

4 Presumably Edéaijovr is followed by a patronymic (as is usual in rescripts). Evdaipovide can- 
not be read. 

amo Ep|u[o]i méAewe tHe weyadAnc. The epithet at this date seems to be confined to Hermopo- 
lis, and the slight traces suit this reading. 

ei xab|[mc dnc... ev TH] BiBAevdi~w. The restoration kabwe pyc is exempli gratia. For the expres- 
sion we may compare LXIV 4437 2 (where it is garbled), with the note ad loc. See Tony Honoré, Em- 
perors and Lawyers (?1994) 38, on the frequency in imperial rescripts of the phrases s2, ut proponis/adleges, 
dicis, etc. He describes ut dicts as a characteristic expression of his imperial secretary no. 4, whom he 
regards as in office from 211 to 213 (p. 89). Nothing else is needed at this point to complete the sense, 
but this would make the line very short. 

(B39) mpdoxpyza. I am indebted to Matias Buchholz for the information that mpoxpysa is 
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a calque from Latin praewudicium, which had no earlier use in Greek. He reports that it is first attested 
in IL. Knidos I 31. Kn. V.34 (100 Bc), a translation of the Lex de prouincis praetoris. In papyri it usually 
appears in the phrase ywpic mpoxpijatoc, on which see most recently Fabian Reiter, Die Nomarchen 
des Arsinoites (2004) 312. In 4961 it is being used in meaning (1) of the three meanings classified in 
H. G. Heumann, E. Seckel, Handlexicon zu den Quellen des rimischen Rechts ('°1958) s.v.: ‘der durch die 
vorgreifende Entscheidung entstehende Nachteil’. Cf. the use of zpodveyywcwévov in the rescript of 
Pius quoted in 3-4. n. 

(B39) oddev mpdxpysa écra. The same words occur in LIV 3759 36~7, though in a different 
context: there the presiding official, the Aoyucrjc, postpones a case, saying that since it is now evening 
TpoKplua ovdeV EcTaL. 

(B39) ex tH[c do]Oeicnc a_[. Either av[tvypadic, supported by a6, or at[ta broypadye, as in 
B 48, could be read, although nu is slightly preferable to upsilon. 

4-5 These lines must give the start of the second legal ruling cited by Diogenis. Although 
the content seems to be much the same as the first ruling, and although, as indicated in the previ- 
ous note, we could read at[7@ toypad7e in line 4, it is inconceivable that we should link the two 
rulings together, which would mean that the emperors quoted a prefectorial subscnptio. However, 
Diogenis would hardly include a prefectorial subscriptio in between an imperial rescript and an impe- 
rial edict unless the subscriptio included an imperial constitution. I suggest, therefore, that in the large 
lacuna in line 5 the prefect quoted imperial authority for what follows. At the start of line 5 we could 
have the ending of avreméu|¢On or averéu|hOn, although it is not easy to see how either can have 
construed. Other possibilities are to restore aveAju|dOn, for which cf. LIV 3741 57-8 ed0€(ev) tH 
erructoAny avadnudO(qvat) Tote drou(vypacc), ‘resolved that the letter be incorporated in the minutes’, 
or (€u)mepreAnu|bOn, for which we may compare BGU I 194 = W. Chr. 84.12-14 BiBAidiw . . . @ 
evrrepiciAnmrar avtiyp(ada) émictoA@y dvo, and SB XIV 11343.3-4 BiBAcdiwv . . . ofc trepretAnutrrac 
ta vm’ ewo[d KeAevcbévra]. Any of these restorations might perhaps have been preceded by aAdo trav 
avT@v, ‘another [pronouncement] of the same [emperors]’, cf. LX 4068 12, or a longer form of this; 
or indeed a statement that this same rescript was to be found in the prefectorial subscriptio that follows. 

For the prefect Maecius Laetus, see Bastianini, <PE 17 (1975) 304, ANRW 1 10.1, 512. He is at- 
tested in office from May 200 to some time in 203. 

Kal. [... .] vroypad|[jc. Neither in a5 nor in B40 is the reading clear. Since imoypadjc is 
genitive, we might think of supplying some part of tuyyavw. The letter before dzoypadijc in B can 
easily be read as nu, which suggests we might read é7[v]yev there (and ér[vyev in A). We have éruxev 
Sm[o]ypadijc in 18, and cai érvxev broypadic can be paralleled exactly in SB XVIII 13747.13; but in 
the present text 1t involves an awkward change of subject. 

(B40) We expect the dzoypady to start with a date. The feet of the letters after éyotcnce would 
permit €z[ouc, but the symbol L is almost invariable in such contexts; cf, however, SB XXVI 
16426.11-13, where what is unquestionably a subscniptio begins érovc byddov Kal erouc [€Bdduov (of 
Diocletian and Maximian). It is also possible that no date was given (cf. e.g. P. Diog. 17.3, P. Panop. 
23.12-13) and the subscriptio began with éz[ei, ‘since’ (cf. below). 

(B41) evtvxtac. I do not see how this can make any sense in the context. It seems essential to 
correct to évtuxiaic; cf. ev talic] évrev&ecu In AIO. 

6 rvyxévrec. Again, a correction to tvyévrac looks inevitable. 

(B42) ecrw. One might think of this being preceded by 87Aov or a similar word, and one might 
reconstruct the whole izoypad¢y, very tentatively, along the following lines: ‘Since the emperors / im- 
perial constitutions have ruled that those who concealed the truth in their petitions . . . fail to succeed, 
it is clear that such persons are also liable to a charge of impiety.’ 

(B 42) Bet[ov. The reading is not easy but can hardly be avoided. The restoration 8]:{a7]a@yparo[c 
tév] avt@v Bedv «7A. also looks to be beyond question. This would fit with the length of line sug- 
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gested by B 36—37. Is it possible that this $.a7ayya is the one referred to in BGU VII 1578.6—7 (with 
the correction in BL VI 17), which seems to relate to accusations of ingratitude by parents against 
their offspring (see above, introd.)? This edict is described as kaoAcxév, but this need mean no more 
than ‘of general application’; see R. Katzoff in Studies in Roman Law in Memory of A. Arthur Schiller 
(1986) 119-26. 

7 At the right in a there is some ink above | __ pu[ in the line below. This might possibly be the 
feet of two iotas, i.e. read BapyodO|c «[y in A6 (cf. B43). 

(B43) €mt épouc otTwe. Similarly LXIV 4435 2, where see the note. 

7-8 Certainly read trav] vouwy, with or without an adjective. Just to the left of véuwv there is 
something written that much resembles a fourth-century stigma. Its purpose is unclear. 

8 dv ddiceicbar vowi~wcw. Iam indebted to Dr Arjava for suggesting what must surely be the 
correct articulation of these words. A similar problem occurs in P. Tebt. I 43 = M. Chr. 46.35; this was 
originally articulated we odfele dy adien[, but in BL IL 169 cic odfelc dvadiKy|[cer is suggested (cf. al- 
ready BL I 423 n. 3). avadcxetcBar is attested once or twice in papyri, with the meaning ‘reopen a case’ 
or ‘appeal for rehearing of a case’; cf. Preisigke, WB 1 and tv (see the discussion in P. Heid. VIII 412 
introd. and 15 n.). Neither meaning would suit the present context at all well, and this articulation 
would leave vowifwew hard to construe. av for éav is rare in papyrological Greek, but a few instances 
are attested: see Mandilaras, The Verb § 599. This articulation admirably suits the sense required. We 
may compare P. Kron. 50.8, where one son gets only a tiny legacy d1a 76, we 6 alat]np Kpoviwy 
t[po|Péperar, ev m[oA]Aoic HdcKjAcHar br’ adt[o]b ev Toic Kata Tov Biov. 

(B45) Kavoic. Kal ofc is not promising; more probably we have the end of 6:]«atouc. Also possible 
is avay|Katouc; év totic avay|Kaiorc does not seem likely, but the word could be used in the sense of 
close relatives, as in e.g. XXIV 2407 36-7. 

(B45) deov[. Most probably déov alone or dedv[twe. 

8-9 Certainly of vé|jor, again, as in 7-8, with or without an adjective. Here it may have been 
preceded by wezrep. If of voproe KeAevouci followed its object, one would have expected xeAevouci to 
have preceded of voor; cf. XXXVI 2757 11 5-6 and LX 4068 8-9, the latter a rescript of Severus. 

g There is a strange vacat in B between érapyw and Atytmrov, whereas Ag has the vacat more 
logically before the start of the petition proper. It was normal at this date to address the prefect by his 
three names plus the title éwapyoc Aiytmrou: see Bastianini, ANRW 1 10.1, 587-90. 

B46 correctly includes apa before AdpyAiac. 

(B46) tHc Kal_[. The first letter of Diogenis’ alias is most like phi; sigma or omicron are less 
likely. Presumably the name of Diogenis’ father, either with an alias or the mention of some office, 
stood in the lacuna before the name of her mother, ending -pac. If so, there would have been insuf- 
ficient room for Diogenis to have mentioned her husband, if she had one: see introd. 

10 év tal[ic] évredEece, [. Not evrevéecur; evrevEecs kal! atoxpuyapé]vouc (cf. 6) is perhaps not 
impossible. 

The construction here is unclear. In the passages quoted from the legal sources in Heumann— 
Seckel (see 4. n. above), praeudicium several times occurs along with fen, so that wydev mpoxpiyna 
yevécBar suits well; but we should have expected tod evcapévouc and the following participle to be 
in the dative. In all three places the accusative is a certain reading. 

(B48) d[ woypadyc. The upsilon is certain; not a[ytvypadyjc as in A 6. 

Il vouc dixaiwe ypadew tac diabyKac. Possibly supply dca7Bewe]|vouc, with the sense being 
that the imperial constitutions declare (or prescribe) that the testators (rovc dvaTiBepwévouc) should 
write their wills in a just manner. Alternatively the text may have had BovAopeé]}vouc vel sum. 

A reads zraci; B49 has correctly zrarct. 

yovedcu. B4g reads yo]vedcu, but the letter after yovedc: in A is not nu. It might be epsilon, as 
might the letter after yovedcw in B (theta and sigma are also possible), which would point to €[av; but 
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ad.xeicBar (cf. 8) does not suit the trace before vopily, and éav tic 48iKeicBar is too long for the space. 
The trace also rules out €[4v ruc adta]v. Sigma is possible, but [av tuJ¢ vopily is too short. 

trav Kabyxo [. Either caOnxév[rwv or xabnxov[cav could be read. No doubt Diogenis is refer- 
ring to the passage from the edict quoted in a8. 

(B50) ]@ac tac diabH«ac. If the infinitive is governed by efeivar, dvarpetc]Oar or aveA€c]Aau “to 
overturn the will’ is a possibility, although a verb meaning ‘to challenge’ (the validity of the will) would 
seem more suitable. After d6:a6yxac we no doubt have a strong stop. 

(B50) azrep. This must refer back not only to the d.arageuc but also to the duarayya in 6, hence 
the neuter plural. 

(B50) mace mpockuv, vra mpoétaéa. The meaning is clear, what was written less so. We may 
compare SB V 7696.86, Oavpacto[t plev [ot] vopot Kal TpocKuvyTol, SB XVI 12692.27, €le.; Oeiw 

. Kal mpockurnT@ voum, SB X 10537.11-12, where I read (from a photograph) 77}c Geiac vowobectac 

. mpockuryTac ovcnc (for mpockuvyToc as a 3-termination adjective see LSJ). In ChLA III 201.8 we 
have éx trav mpolcxuvyraiay (1. -réwv) beca[icuatw|p (cf. lines 25-6). P. Tebt. Il 286 = M. Chr. 83.22-3 
reads rpockvveilv] ddetAovtec Tac avayvw[c|Oeicac [imperial] aof[a]cevc, and BGU IV 1073.12-13 = 
P. Frisch, <ehn agonistiche Papyri 2.12-13, mpockuvyjcavTec ra Oeia (sc. dvaTaypata). TpockuvyTara Cannot 
be read nor zpocxuvytéa. I have considered zpockxvvy|[6]év7a: for the passive in a very similar context 
cf. IGLSyr. VII 4028.42-3, tHv Oeiav avtiypadiy imo ravTwv mpockuvouperny mpo€éra€ev; but there 
would be no room for both theta and epsilon, and the past tense is not what we should expect. It is not 
possible to read rpockuvnra évra, though this may have been what was intended. 

icyupelouév[n. Of the meanings given in LSJ, ‘relying on’ seems best suited here, with reference 
to the validity of imperial pronouncements. 

11-12 Restore mpécleuuu; cf, e.g., P. Cair. Isid. 79.14, P. Stras. 157.6. 

12 €x tovt| wv Bonbe|i[ac] tuyeiv. The usual expression would be simply ri (cic) Bonfeiac 
tuxeiv. I have restored rovz[wv on the assumption that the word refers, like dep, to the imperial 
decrees. 

With tuxeiv we come to the end of the preamble, before Diogenis starts to recount the long 
history of the case. 

(B51) 76. 767 is possible; otherwise read 76x[. 

12-14. I should like to believe that the person mentioned in 12-13 was Diogenis’ mother, now 
deceased or divorced, who was the citizen of a Greek city (ac77). Maternal inheritance is discussed in 
Arjava, Women and Law 94-105, JRS 88, 151-2. But if this person was the subject of ckaréypayé wou and 
if kataypadevra in A25 refers to the same registration, as it seems to do, then this was done by a man 
(ra Te Um’ avtod jor KaTaypadévta). One possibility is that ac77c does not refer to the subject of 
Kkatéypaise but to his mother. Another approach is to suppose that Diogenis’ mother was indeed the 
person who gave the property to Diogenis (acrjc being either part of a genitive absolute or governed 
by u7r6, the subject of the verb being Diogenis); this property was then registered in Diogenis’ name 
by her father as a gift, since she was still in his fofestas (in terms of Roman law the property would pre- 
sumably have been regarded as her peculium). We might even think of restoring in 12 76 [éy@ od]ca 
én[l matpixy e€oucia (but there are of course many other possibilities). Jane Rowlandson, Landowners 
and Tenants in Roman Egypt (1996) 194, remarks on ‘a surprisingly large number of instances of land 
being purchased on behalf of unmarried daughters by their parents’, no doubt normally to provide 
them with a dowry, as Rowlandson implies (cf. the mention of a dowry in 425). Arjava, JRS 88, 158, 
comments on ‘the practice of buying or registering certain property in the name of one’s children’, 
referring to several instances in the papyri, e.g. XII 1470, P. Gen. I 44 = M. Chr. 215, and especially 
SB X 10728, the sale of a house (3-5) a@yopacbeicay [tm’ euod Kal cuv|tayeicav em’ dvopatoc THC 
nuetépac Ouyatpoc AdpyAiac AreEavdpac ovcync ov Ur[o] TH xeupt Kata Todc ‘Pwpaiwyv [vdpouc, 
followed (probably) by a reference to the previous owner (for cuv]ray@eicav instead of the editor’s 
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év?|7axBeicav, see LPE 160 (2007) 208-10). He also refers to FIRA IT 661.viii.2 si domum . . . pater tuus, 
cum in potestate ews ageres, nomine tuo donandi animo comparauit ..., which may be particularly relevant to 
the circumstances in 4961. 

13], vvx, [. We may have a reference to a cuyywpyeic that took place dua tod Katadoyeiov; 
perhaps cf. P. Berl. Leihg. I 10.17, where éveyupacia is registered xa[t]a cuvympyc[w d:]a tod Kaz[a]- 
Aoyeiov. However, omicron or rho are easier readings than omega (z0|Abv yp[dvov cannot be read). 

(B53) ev[. One possibility among many is év[ yaca (1. éyyaca); another is év[ ypadov. 

14 Meyicrov. A very rare name. There are several attestations in LGPN, but none from Egypt. 
However, Meyicrn occurs several times: see D. Foraboschi, Onomasticon s.v.; add P. Harrauer 33.100. 
There is also a feminine name Meyicra in P. Mich. HI 190.29, 34. The person referred to here may 
have been the previous owner of the property; cf. SB 10728 referred to above. Alternatively it could 
be the name of Diogenis’ husband or intended husband; cf. introd. 

I can offer no explanation for ékacz[o]¢/éxact[n|c. 

(B55) ev TO prera€v ypovw. This suggests that some time had elapsed since the original gift had 
been registered. Possibly the arrangement was that Diogenis was to take ownership of the property 
when she ceased to be zn potestate, and before this happened her father had married again. This would 
fit with the idea that it was Diogenis’ mother who intended the property to come into Diogenis’ pos- 
session. 

(B55) émvyjpavtoc. The verb is new to the papyri. On the aorist of yapéw, see Mandilaras, The 
Verb § 306(7). 

15 pntpviay. This is only the third occurrence of the word in documentary papyri. The other 
instances are SB XX 15006.8 (uytpv(v)a; see the correction in KPE go (1992) 264) and SB X 10537.24, 
where again the petitioner is in dispute with a stepmother: he says (to the prefect) od« ayvoeic Kal TO 
T@V nTpvi@v ovoya. Problems caused by stepmothers were well known to Roman law; see introd. It 
is noteworthy that the stepmother in 4961 is a citizen of a Greek city, acrjv B56. 

Xapit,_[. One expects Xapizny, but it seems impossible to read this. Xapivw is a much easier 
reading and such a feminine name is attested (see Pape, Ezgennamen, and LGPN I, IIIA, IV). The 
form is not attested from Egypt, but Xapirvov 1s not uncommon. The lacuna may have been filled by 
AdpyAiov, an alias of Sarapion, or simply by duyarépa. 

16 évepyetnc. B57 has more correctly évepyiac. For the use of this noun, cf. P. Lond. V 1731.11, 
where the expression cara dvaBo{v}Aukny Kal catavikny evépyevav occurs with reference to a divorce. 

é€AnA[v] ev. This seems to be perfect in the sense of aorist; for which see Mandilaras, The Verb 
88 472; 474- 

After jreré either toAe or T0d¢€; peta 70 Aci[ or wera 76d¢ 7[6 are possibilities. Later either Jara 
or Jeto|. 

16-17 = B58 Presumably Diogenis is speaking of her own actions towards her father and claim- 
ing that she acted dyéumrwce. After this possibly iz’ [€] woo. 

17 xpovov. Although the phrase amo trav eurpocbev xpovwv wéxpe KTA. is very common and 
quite often ypévwy is misspelt ypdvov, there is no need to assume an error here. (€/) woAvv xpovov, 
referring to the length of time over which Diogenis had shown due filial respect towards her father, 
would make good sense; cf. the previous note. 

After the deletion of dev, which is marked by dots over the letters, we seem to have no more 
than a large cursive beta plus a diagonal stroke, i.e., the writer omitted any indication of €rouc. B59 
reads €rouc. 

What follows [Taycv is uncertain and difficult to reconcile with the reading of B59. Possibly 
one version (A) had just the figure, whereas the other (8) had the day in full. Before jov it is not difficult 
to read cracyc in A, possibly aoctacyc, though the traces of the first three letters are very slight. If 
we read this we should need to correct B to admjoctac(nc) jo[v; in both texts cai or aA’ could have 
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preceded. If this is on the right lines, it suggests Diogenis left her father’s house (rather than gave up 
all claim to a house that had been given to her). 

e_€_7|. Probably éezecz[a, ém(e)t 7[, or perhaps én(e)t a[. 

(B 60) No doubt xar’ é]406, preceded by a statement that her father filed a petition (against her). 
For a petition of this nature, cf. BGU VII 1578, discussed in the introd. 

(B60) tapeA[o]yicaro. A comparable use of the word occurs in SB XVI 12692.38 and in CPR 
XVIA 24. 5. 

18 m0. This must be an attempt at the dative of wev## in the meaning ‘persuasion’; cf. Gi- 
gnac, Grammar ii 87. The word zrev8a is very rare in documentary papyri, attested elsewhere only in HI 
474 37 and XLIII 3106 9, in both cases with the meaning ‘obedience’. In P. Sakaon 38.10 = P. Flor. 
1 36 = M. Chr. 64 the editors restore in a similar context [é« mBavodoyilac tic éavtodb yuvaik| dc. 

ixm [ ¢8 ]. The only possibility that occurs to me is to suppose that this is for e¢«7 in the mean- 
ing ‘without good cause”, for which see LSJ Rev. Suppl. Papyrological references to this usage are 
UPZ I 106.15, 107.17. 108.24 (= C. Ord. Ptol. 62-63); Wilcken translates ‘ohne Grund’ and Lenger 
‘sans raison’. After it no doubt a synonym of éy«Ajnpara, e.g. airiac; the two words occur together in 
P. Tebt. I 27 = W. Chr. 331.66-7; cf. also dyévynrov airiav in P. Polit. ud. 1.15-16 and CPR XV 15.16. 

(B61) dz[o]lypadyc 77H[c]de. The same wording in P. Stras. IV 196.10—-11. 

18-19 yoved|c is a likely supplement. The subscriptio may have said, ‘If your daughter has not 
shown you the filial piety that is appropriate for parents . . .’. 

19 =B62 70 6[ «7 |. One expects something like 76 6[txavov €€ecc|, but there is insufficient room 
for this. 76 d[€ov is a possibility, though there is not really room for zoujcw to follow. For 76 déor, cf. 
ChLA X 407.15, 76 dé0v dixne éxroc éemuyva@vat. (ChLA has d€or{1} but the supposed iota is in fact 
part of the nu.) 

‘Pwpaika. Probably the original subscnptio had legit or recognout. On the use of ‘Pwaika, see Tyche 
3 (1988) 117 and <PE 160 (2007) 206. 

KoA(Anpatoc). In E. Van ’t Dack et al. (eds.), Egypt and the Hellenistic World (1983) 381, I suggested 
that in such contexts «oA should be expanded KkoA(Anwartwr), since this was the only example I had 
noted of an unabbreviated form of the word (P. Harr. I 68.14). R. Haensch, ZPE 100 (1994) 504 n. 56, 
has pointed out that the genitive singular is used in PSI XII 1245.14 = SB XIV 11980, and this would 
seem to be more logical; see LXIII 4364 9 n. After «owe have the foot of xi from évér[a]éev in the 
line above; then what must be the column number. 

19-21 What is happening here is particularly unclear. The whole of this passage, to Kat 
477HOy, could be Diogenis’ report of a trial that had taken place. For z[po]céfepov, cf. BGU VI 
1578.10-11, where the father says r7c SyAoupéevync pou Ovyatpoc THe ev Kal KaAw@e Kata THY [apynv 
jou tpoch|epovcye. At the start of line 20 evce]Biac is a probable restoration (cf. 19), with the meaning 
suggested in the translation. aicOdjevoc could be used of an official holding a trial, although it is less 
easy to see how cuveAavvépuevoc 7H aAnOeia, if it means ‘constrained by the truth’, could be used of 
an official. For its likely meaning here, cf. P. Lond. V 1711.59-60: a man has made an agreement 147) 
PoBw yn d6rAw ur) Bia Kal amaty wATE avayKy cvvehavvdmevoc. Immediately before o kat’ éuod tau 
is good in Ao, but the traces do not seem to permit t]od70 or 70] adzé (what survives in B 64 is not 
helpful). If we read just ro kar’ €wod, the noun to follow could be, e.g., karayvwepwa (the traces in B 64 
are too slight to confirm or refute this). If this is the right approach, an official must be the subject of 
the verb following aAnGeia in A 20 (assuming we have a verb here). We could easily read od[x €d0]£ev 
a{vr@, but this is ungrammatical. A possible restoration is od[« éra]€ev, meaning that the official did 
not prescribe action to be taken against Diogenis because of the accusations, but on the contrary her 
father was convicted of lying and lost his case. 

A quite different approach is to take the father as subject throughout. Then in a 20 od[« An] £ev 
is attractive, ‘my father, although he perceived my filial affection for him, did not cease . . .’ (the verb 
is used in a similar context in II 237 vi 4); but this does not fit well with cuveAavvdpevoc 7H dAnfeia, 
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if it means ‘constrained by the truth’; ‘not being constrained’ would fit better. Possibly, again with the 
father as subject, we might have ot[« ée:]€ev &, perhaps with éfedc]aro to follow, i.e., he could not 
demonstrate the truth of his (false) accusations against Diogenis. 

However that may be, the occurrence of 177767 in 21 seems explicable only if there had been 
a trial and the subject of the verb had lost his/her case; see Preisigke, WB s.v.: (passive) ‘unterliegen 
(tm Prozesse)’, a meaning that is found several times in P. Hal. 1 (see Index, s.v.); cf. also XLVI 3285 
14, where 6 7ccnfeic means ‘the defeated party’ (both texts are legal codes). Since the subject is third 
person, it should mean that Diogenis’ father lost (‘he was convicted of telling lies against me and lost 
the case’). The petition as a whole would seem to make more sense if she had lost. Presumably it was 
the response to the second petition, mentioned later in this line, that was unfavourable to Diogenis 
and that she is seeking to get overturned or ignored. 

21 It might seem that B65 should correspond to 7’ éuod in this line. xa]r’ éwod is indeed just 
possible in B65, but what survives later in the line cannot be reconciled with A21. In any case the 
amount lost in A 20 is sufficient to cover all of B65 which survives. At the right in B65 not part of 
téxvov; possibly |cavu (from detavupi?). 

THe dvape [.. _], ne adeul[e]voc. After pe possibilities are N, c, T, and after it 8¢]«nc could be 
read (kappa is promising), meaning that her father gave up this case; but neither 8.d pécov nor did 
jécov is attractive, even if there were room for the restoration. For the verb we may possibly compare 
P. Lille I 29 = M. Chr 369 = Meyer, Fur. Pap. 71 11 28-33, e€€[crw . . . prev the d]dAvTe THY Sixyv 

. ageicbale tHe Kata]dixnc, which Meyer translates ‘von dem Kondemnationssumme (iudicatum) 
befreit werden’. 
[untput|ac |. t]nv mporep is satisfactory, but the next four letters are much more difficult, and it does 
not seem possible to read ric wntpurac. At the end of the line 4¢[ is possible. 

22 ax [__ |e. dko[Aov@w|c is too long, and there is barely room if it is spelt dxAobOwe (as not 
infrequently). There is room for axp[«8@]c, but this hardly suits the context. I have also considered 
axa[ipa|c, perhaps meaning that the contract was deposited with the registry ‘out of time’ and so was 
not valid (could we possibly compare the mysterious reference in P. Turner 34.6 to dca8jKac [tz]ep- 
xpovouc that were invalid?). Another possibility is to restore axo[ica]c, referring to the official who 
heard the case arising from the father’s petition; cf. the next note. 

Kat’ epyov. This would make sense as a reference to Diogenis’ weak position, bereft of pa- 
rental support; see Preisigke, WB s.v. épyoc (1) ‘mittellos, entbl6Bt’ and the reference in tv s.v. (3) to 
P. Bour. 25.10-12, a¢’ o& d[é] [my mother] éreAedrycev, Euwa epyuoc, u[n]déva exyouca emi E€vouc 
tézrouc. As such the word would seem to be part of her own description of herself. The alternative is 
to understand di«yc, a reference to a trial in which one party is absent (see the discussion in P. Heid. 
VIII 412 introd. and 7 n.). After it, it seems to be care[ again. kat’ euwod could fit with this alternat- 
ive meaning of épyjoc; cf. BGU III 1004.11.21-2, €[a]y un tapayevyrar ev 7u[Eparc ---] ye[vécba| 
épnuoc Kat’ avrod (before yevécOw the editor restored 7) dixy but in P. Heid. 412.7 n. 7 Kpiccc vel sim. is 
proposed). Thus Diogenis could be saying that a judgement that was unfavourable to her was given in 
her absence. But the preposition «ara before épyov is a difficulty with this explanation. 

22-3 At the start of this line we should restore, almost certainly, a&c]|cewc: see SB XVI 
12692.21, THe G€v@cewc adtav THv d€ovcay mpovoray Kata T[o]Vc vopouc TrorncacBar; cf. PSI V 449.15 
and SB XVIII 13260.14. There is no doubt that the subscnptio to the second petition by the father (or 
a decision in a court case arising from this petition) occurs in these lines and ends with zroujcerau. It is 
likely that this was unfavourable to Diogenis (see introd.), yet even so it did not satisfy her stepmother. 

23 ff. Much is lost in these lines, and the sense is obscure. It is probable that at this point 
Diogenis’ father died (see below) and that the dispute was henceforth between Diogenis and her 
stepmother, the latter having sought to acquire property which Diogenis believed should have be- 
longed to her. 
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24 duxactyprov diabyKny Gécbar. The use of the middle of rine with d.a0yK7 Is several times 
attested. It is unclear why a 8uxacrHprov should be mentioned, although we do hear of a cuyypag¢y 
being brought émi 76 di«actyprov in P. Tor. Choach. 12 iv 18 (cf. M. Chr 28.26-7). 

rec could refer to the stepmother or to the will (we might perhaps read ric dva[Oyj«]n), or to 
neither. Could we have a reference to the will being opened after the father’s death? At any rate, what 
follows seems to be a reference to the death of Diogenis’ father. reAevcavz[oc] would be a good read- 
ing, so it is very tempting to correct to teAev(7})cav7oc (an error that occurs three times in HI 493 = 
M. Chr. 307). In B70 t]eAev[tHcavroc T]ob [ would not conflict with the exiguous traces. 

th N. Also possible is 77H 8. 

Tob di[€AB6v]|roc u[nvoc. The traces are minimal but consistent with this reading. 

(B71) | evac. |fevar is a possible reading. 

én’ €uov avaxadecc_[. The combination of these words might suggest that we have an official 
speaking, referring to someone summoned to appear before him. But it is more likely that éwod refers 
to Diogenis, although its meaning here is unclear (‘in my case’?). It may be relevant to quote the 
passage from CJ 1.3.55(57).2, referred to in LSJ Rev. Suppl. s.v. dvaxaAéw, which concerns the nul- 
lifying of an illegal act: the Greek version reads ed@b¢ dvakadeicbar TO yevouevov Kal odTwC AKUpoV 
arodaivew; in the Latin version rewocare is used for avaxaAeicBa. 

|. Aower[ . ]va. weu[. wen[ is a good reading, and there is probably no room for much to have 
been lost between the lines. This suggests as a possible reading and articulation a]deAopuér[y|v a ex’ 
€u[ot Hv] 7a Te KTA., i.e., Diogenis is stating that her stepmother was seeking to deprive her of what 
was under her (Diogenis’) control, both what had been registered to her by her father and the rest. 
However, the letter before vey is more like nu than epsilon. 

25 This line is likely to be a reference to property that Diogenis claims is rightfully hers and 
that her stepmother is seeking to deprive her of. No doubt this forms the subject of all the text down 
to line 31. 

Ta TE UT aVTOD or KaTaypadevTa. See the comment to 12-14. After it not cat. Since the letter 
before w could well be rho (phi is also possible), one thinks of another reference to the yapic men- 
tioned in B53, e.g. kat[a] t[7v xa] pu. Here, however, avadaiperov is not a possible reading after it (nu 
cannot be read, and the descender is in the wrong place for phi). 

mpoouxel (1. mpotkt). There is no problem with the spelling, which is commonly found in papyri; 
cf. P. Yadin 18.15 n. It is not preceded by cdv 77H or cbv 7H €uH; possible is év. The reference to a dowry 
further complicates the picture; cf: introd. Whether the use of zpot€ and not ¢epy7 is an indication 
that the parties were operating under Roman law is uncertain. R. Katzoff, IEF 37 (1987) 239, remarks, 
‘In Roman Egypt provx reappeared occasionally .. . as a synonym for pherne. . . It is said that this hap- 
pened under the influence of Romans who translated the Latin dos with the classical Greek dictionary 
word proix.’ See H. J. Wolff, RE xxm.1 135, 169~70, Giinther Hage, Ehegiiterrechtliche Verhdltnisse (1968) 
209f. and index s.v. dos. 

Kal Ta vy|[c? | evra jou. It is quite possible that nothing was lost here and that we should read 
Kal Ta wry|Gevra jor. If there was a small loss, we might have 7a @vy[ra + participle, e.g. 50] bévra. 
There is no explicit reference to property having been bought for Diogenis in what survives of the 
earlier part of the petition, but cf. 13 n. We may perhaps compare P. Lond. II 977.13-14 (p. 231), 
where a father sells property irapyovTa pou Kat w[v]nbévta br’ [euo0 
fuyarpoc (now deceased); of the editors’ suggestions for the lacuna, the most probable is dép tic. 

(B72) vo tHe [ ].[... Jou pytpoc. [wernA]Alaxviac zJou may be considered but is long for 
the space. Alternatively we might have a reference to a female relative of Diogenis. 

26 va tpozov. One naturally thinks of cara pndéva/ovddéva tpdzov, e.g, ‘she could in no way 
succeed because . . .’. An alternative is od« ofda ri]|va tpdmov (cf. XLVI 3304 13 and perhaps SB XIV 
1134.9.6~-7); cf. the suggested translation. 


] én’ e€ouctac por 
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e€ acuvypadwv yauwr. I have found no other example of this expression nor any papyrologi- 
cal example of the adjective. I do not know whether any legal significance is to be seen in the use of 
actyypagoc yamoc instead of a&ypadoc yéuoc; presumably both expressions mean that there was no 
written contract between the married couple. éypadoc yémoc occurs in II 237 viii 5-6 and CPR I 
18.26, 30 = SPP XX 4 = M. Chr. 84 = Meyer, Jur Pap. 89 only; but the same idea, it seems, is conveyed 
by a@ypag¢wc cuveivas and similar expressions, for which see Yiftach-Firanko, Marriage go n. 37. 

The construction of the reference to the stepmother that follows is unclear. Perhaps we should 
take the two instances of «ai as ‘both .. . and’, and suppose that we have another articular infinitive; 
there is a trace of a horizontal before the lacuna in B73, which would suit «ai 7[@. Also possible is cat 
m[, Suggesting z[apa] or z[pdc]. Whatever the reading, the passage is likely to have referred to the fact 
that the évdoueveia belonged (or did not belong) to the stepmother. 

After untpucd B 73 inserts pov. It is far from obvious why the stepmother’s name was given again 
here. 

(B 73-4) There is a diagonal stroke starting in the lacuna in B74 and extending upwards to finish 
under the gamma in acuvypadwy (B73). 

(B74) There scarcely appears to be room for ay at the end of évdopeviar, but it seems necessary 
to read this in view of ovcav following. 

27 ak [ ¢7 dovAlixa. The letter before the lacuna is unclear; epsilon or alpha are perhaps the 
easiest readings. With the former we might think of @ «é[«7nwat, with the latter @ xa[réA(e)upbe (01) 
or @ xa[técxov. 

a_[. Possibly az[. 

(B75) e|TUyxavev ovra is presumably a reference to the slaves (a compound verb is unlikely). 
After it possibly aAAa we. 

e 75) pororerct The deletion is indicated by dots over the letters. 

we... 6 vouoc tav ‘Papaliwv. For the construction, cf. P. Michael. 41.40 (539/554?) we of 
vomot didoucw. 6 vouoc T@v ‘Pwmaiwv is very rare expression in papyrus documents; I have found 
it elsewhere only in M. Chr. 328.9, although the plural occurs more often in the phrase kata trove 
‘Papaiwv vopnouc (IX 1208 6, X 1268 9, XLI 2951 20, SB X 10728.4-5). 

28 modevrevoueba. I have come across no papyrological example of the verb roAvrevecbau used 
in such a connection, although the phrase 7) ‘Pwyaiwy moArreia is not uncommon. This can refer to 
the Constitutio Antoniniana: in XII 1458 4-6, for example, a man says of his name before the Constitutio 
mplw d[e] tvxiv tHe Pwpaiwv tmodriac. I suggest Diogenis is trying to convey the idea that, since all 
are now Roman citizens (i.e., post 212), it is the law of the Romans by which they are now governed. 
Perhaps cf. I. Louvre 4 = SB V 8852.15 o[f] aipo[vpevor] BéAtvov m[oArredecO|ar, translated ‘d’étre 
mieux gouvernés’. 

After davrac we should probably supply tovc and assume that dravrac agrees with dovAouc. 
The first letter after the lacuna following has a long descender, presumably rho or phi. Perhaps 7) 
agar] peicbar (passive) ? 

= B76. The reference must surely be to Diogenis’ father’s will. We do not know the grounds on 
which she claimed it to be illegal, but parents were not normally allowed to disinherit their children 
in Roman law (see introd.). 

It is likely that some action by the stepmother is being described by Diogenis as paracoc. 

29 dovAwv cwuarwv. Neither here nor in the previous line does it seem essential to correct to 
dovACik) ov. 

éx ta@v vou[wy. It is hard to read this in B77. The traces can be made to fit €. tov v[duwr, but 
kappa is very difficult. 

(B78) At the start we should probably read x]ar’ €uod with something written over the line 
above ar. 
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30 = B78 This line is badly damaged in both versions. Worse still, I have not succeeded in rec- 
onciling what survives in the two versions. B suggests two participles joined by cai and both ending 
-evra; but the letter before -ev7a is not theta. It is most like mu, and it might be possible to read 6[ca] 
fev Tac or O[va] prev tHe; but neither can be reconciled with the traces visible in a. 

(B79) It is odd that this Sarapion should suddenly appear. Was he perhaps the son of Diogenis’ 
father by his second wife (cf. émrau[do70|ijca[ro B56) or her husband (if she had one)? 

30-31 In view of the uncertainty as to the number of letters lost, it is possible we should read 
here tov kat Anuy|rpral|vdv or, if the loss has been underestimated, Anp7[Tprov Tov mpoteTay Le | |vov 
vel sim. (he could have been named in 15 or in B78). Kappa in rov Kai is oddly made, perhaps a cor- 
rection. 

31 év tocovtw dé. The phrase occurs also towards the end of a petition in P. Warren 1.35. After 
it peta 7| is possible. 

(B80) |]. a.ov yap mept dAtyou jot éctw. The sense would be well suited by the reading od yap 
epi oAtyou; cf. the phrase zepi dAiyou TrovetcBar, for which see LSJ s.v. wovéw A tv. However, the letter 
before ov is most like phi, i.e. ag’ od. 

32 ca Tvxeiv. Certainly aév06]|ca or déou]|ca. 

(B 81) mpoc dé TH Tob BiBAc[idiov eridocw. This is a statement to the effect that Diogenis has ap- 
pointed someone to go to Alexandria to hand in the petition for her: see P. Flor. 1 6.19—20 (210) zp[o]c 
d[é tT] Hv eidocw Tod BiBArdiov drerrepapynv Nixddynpov Bovrevtyny gidov. 4961 was no doubt similar, 
and it seems likely that the name to be inserted is that of Aurelius Agathus Daemon; see the next note. 

33 Ayab[oc] Aaipwyr. It is hard to find room for two letters in the lacuna, and we should per- 
haps reckon with the less common form of the name Ayafodaiwwv. The change of hand and the 
further entry is unexpected (there is nothing comparable in P. Flor. 6). Presumably Agathus Daemon 
was the man appointed by Diogenis to deliver the petition at the prefect’s court; in which case he is 
likely to be recording here that he in due course received the prefect’s subscriptio, of which he adds 
a copy. This should be the hand, therefore, that occurs in B 83-5. There, however, the writing is so 
poorly preserved that I cannot confidently assert that it is the same hand. 

6 d1ade[. Presumably a participle from dvadéyouwar, whereby Agathus Daemon is stating that 
he is acting zn loco Diogenis; cf. LSJ s.v. ua for the meaning ‘represent’, with reference to BGU V 
1210.193. In ChLA X 407.9 it is said of a son 7[ dv of|Ketov matépa éf’ admacw dradeEdpevoc, but in this 
case the father is deceased; there may be a similar explanation for a son d.ado0yov Tob Tatpoc yevécBar 
in II 237 ix g (see p. 151). 

34 .w_. There may well be no letter between omega and 7a. 

B84-5 A subscnptio beginning with the date in the short form (see Egypt and the Hellenistic World, 
cited in 19 n., 374-7) followed by pndevoc érexopévov is attested in XVII 2131 109, P. Stras. 157.18 with 
BL I 406, P. Tebt. II 327.37 (= W. Chr. 394), II] 439 and SB VI 9340 = P. Lund. IV 1.38-9; cf. III 488 
43, XLII 3027 5. SB 9340 reads pndevoc erexouévov TH Kpatictw emictpalt|yyw évtvye. We may 
therefore restore éexopévov with some confidence, although here there was something more than 
émexouevov between pdevoc and r@ Kpatictw. No wholly satisfactory explanation of the meaning of 
the phrase has yet been proposed; cf. 3027 5 n. 


Back 
B86 ‘Qryjcywoc. The reading is probable. Ovijcyuoc is not uncommon, but the spelling with 
omega does not seem to have occurred previously in texts from Egypt. It is found elsewhere: see 
P. Yadin 11.33. LGPN I records ‘Qvacipoc (Crete), I Qvyciuy (Athens) and HIB Qvaciya (Boeotia). 
87 Tp.ddeAdoc. An uncertain reading. 
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4962. LeTTER oF AMMOoNIUs TO DiopoRUuS 
45 5B.58/G(1-3)a 16 x 14.2 cm Third century 


Ammonius writes to his ‘brother’ Diodorus, whom he calls a ‘friend’ in the 
docket, informing him that Diodorus’ ‘brother’ has been appointed komogramma- 
teus. Whether he had any role in the appointment or he transmits the news as an 
outsider, we cannot tell. He reminds Diodorus of an earlier service offered to him, 
states that something of the kind will please his (Diodorus’) ‘brother’ now too, and 
urges Diodorus to ‘let him know about this’, i.e., whether similar services would 
be needed. Ammonius clearly saw this appointment as an opportunity for his own 
gain. 

Normally a three-year liturgy would be something one tried to avoid, but as 
N. Lewis, CE 79 (2004) 231, has put it, ‘As custodian of all the village records and 
the source of all official information supplied to higher officials and to local inhab- 
itants and property owners, a komogrammateus, were he so minded, could find all 
sorts of ways of “cooking” the books so as to help himself and friends, to the detri- 
ment of others.’ P. Lips. I 145.23 ff. shows that the komogrammateus was in a position 
to harm other people (and so, presumably, to benefit them as well) and also that 
it was not a liturgy that could be given just anyone. A certain experience, such as 
having been a praktor, was required. 

The hand would suit a date in the earlier part of the third century. The refer- 
ence to the komogrammateus indicates that the text cannot be later than 245, the latest 
attested date for the office in the third century. 

The text is written along the fibres. The papyrus 1s fairly well preserved ex- 
cept for some damage along what was the outside fold of the letter. The sheet was 
folded vertically twice from right to left and once from left to right, and finally once 
horizontally. The address is on the second panel from the left (as reckoned from the 
front). There is a Kollests c.0.5 cm from the right edge. 


Appadrvic Avodwpw tar adeApa 
mAcicra XYalpew. 
6 adeAdoc cov kl[alrecTabn Kwphoypaypa- 
\ A > \ / 
reve THC CL. Jw. érrevd7) Tpwv 
5 ce avoKVWC UTNpETHCAaMEV, OfuaL 
\ A > / A > a ov 
Kal viv apecew TW AdEAPw: WeTE 
obv po Tob{v} repi{c)macOa etc GAAnY Tpa- 
/ 4 / / 
yuatiav mept ToUTou |[ovr]] ou dyAwcor. 
(vac.) 


Eppa@ch(al) ce evyou(ar). Mecopy m7. 
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Back, downwards, along the fibres: 
10 am0(do0c) Avodwpw amo Aupo(viov) did[ouv 


7-8 |. mpaypareiav 8 TOoYTOU Q eppwcb-ceevxd 10 aj app 


‘Ammonius to his brother Diodorus, very many greetings. Your brother has been made komo- 
grammateus of S—o. Since we earlier served you unhesitatingly, I believe that we will also now please 
your brother. Consequently, before I am put to another activity, let me know about this. I pray you 
are well. Mesore 18.’ 

Back: ‘Deliver to Diodorus from Ammonius, friend.’ 


3 «[alrecray. See N. Lewis, On Government and Law in Roman Egypt 109: “The terms cadiornpe 
and xataoraois are not in themselves evidence either of liturgy or of action by the epistrategos.’ 

KwLoypapatevdc was perhaps a three-year liturgy, in all likelihood served away from one’s zdia. 
See Lewis, The Compulsory Public Services” s.v. (p. 35). See above, introd., on possibilities of abuse. 

4 C[....]w could be a number of villages in the Oxyrhynchite nome, Cevaw and Cevtw being 
the best suited to the available space, but it is of course not certain that the office was to be held in 
an Oxyrhynchite village. 

5 vmnpetncapev. Given the semi-official context of the letter, it is not inconceivable that the 
verb is used in a technical sense, ‘to serve as hyperetes’; cf. the hyperetes of a komogrammateus in P. Mich. 
VI 423.20 (197). In that case, one could think that Ammonius asks Diodorus to intercede so that he 
(Ammonius) can obtain the post of hyperetes to Diodorus’ brother, the komogrammateus-designate. But 
this is a mere possibility. 

7 mpo tov{v}mepi(c)mach@. mpo tod should be followed by an infinitive in classical Greek, but 
from the second century the subjunctive is used occasionally. The following examples are known to 
me: II 611 (i), XVI 1854 3 (vi/vii), XXXVI 2781 4 (ui), P. Lond. IV 1346.10 (710); in BGU III 814.14 
(ii) the verb is in the optative because of indirect speech. In 611 and 2781, as here, rovv 1s written, and 
the editors of 611 correct into od av, which is unnecessary. See further R. C. Horn, The Use of the Sub- 
Junctive and Optative Moods in the Non-Literary Papyrt (1926) 128, and B. G. Mandilaras, The Verb §598(19). 

mepi(c)macha®. mepicraw “draw away, divert, distract’ (LSJ) here in the same sense as 
peTatrepicTaw ‘engage in another liturgy’, which is not in WB nor in LSJ, but see P. Merton III 117.4 
n.; further examples in DDBDP. There is a space between zrepi and 7acOw where the sigma should be. 
Curiously, but it is surely a coincidence, the sigma is inserted above the line in P. Merton 117. 

8 rovrov. The first v has been inserted later and is Y-shaped while all others are V-shaped. 

g Mecopy ™. According to Lewis, Compulsory Services’ 35, the starting date for the office was 
1 Mecheir. The arguments for this are found in his On Government and Law 88, where he argues that 
complaints about nominations to kwwoypaypateia seem to come in Mecheir or Tybi and that it is 
‘hardly likely that nominations would be made as far back as Tybi (or even Mecheir) for offices to 
begin the following 1 Thoth. The normal time for such nominations appears, in fact, to have been in 
the period Pachon—Mesore.’ As Lewis himself admits, there is no conclusive proof. I can only offer 
the present text as contrary evidence, which points to a starting date on 1 Thoth, unless Ammonius 
was informing his correspondent five months in advance. 


A. BULOW-JACOBSEN 


4963. LETTER OF HERACLAS TO DIOGENES 19] 


4963. LETTER oF HERACLAS TO DIOGENES 
101/133(c) 10.5 x 9.5 cm Third/fourth century 


Beginning of a letter. Presumably the letter was rolled vertically and folded 
once horizontally and broke along this horizontal fold, so that half of the text is 
missing. 

Written along the fibres in a good, rather elegant, upright hand with some 
corrections by the same writer. No kolleszs is visible. The left margin shows a ten- 
dency to creep towards the right, in opposition to Maas’s Law. 

Heraclas is ill without specifying from what. On top of this there is a visit from 
someone clearly known to the addressee who is throwing his weight about and 
seems to have ordered Heraclas’ arrest. ‘The letter is basically incomprehensible 
because we know nothing of the context. The unnamed person must have been an 
important one, giving orders and having an assistant. 


HpakdAdc Atoyéver tai adeAdar yaipev. 
/ ” \ \ a a ie 
ypadw cor, adeAfe, TO EV TPATOV TH VOCcw xEL- 
/ / \ Vv / > / \c¢ / 7 \ 
palopuevoc: dllevtépal}uccr’ d€ ou eyeveto ‘y vococ Kat 
¢ > a > / / 2. Ive / a 
7 abdrTov emidynpia, duoTe AampotToc Ete. 
5 7lapayevouevou d€ avTod éveteiAato 
T|@ jhyoupevw ev acharei pe elvar. Kat 
Tob] bmnpetou eAPdvtoc mpoc ewe trape[-] ‘kal etm |.” 


J. Sef... Joy tovl. JAoy wl 


u Kal Yaplc T 
. KEP ; 


Back, downwards, along the fibres: 


" Aire | 
wccn qvococ KaveuTt| 
2 devrepe Kal 4. amrpoitoc 7 vT- Trape|, 


‘Heraclas to his brother Diogenes, greetings. I write to you, brother, first because I suffer badly 
from the illness. The illness struck me twofold—and also his visit, because I cannot go out. When he 
arrived he told the leader that I be kept secure. And when his assistant came to me he... and said...’ 

Back: “To Diogenes. . .’ 


3 The correction of devtépa to dicey and the insertion of 7 vococ seem to spoil the rather 
elegant point the writer originally wanted to make, i.e., that he was both ill and afflicted with a visit 
from whoever the person in question was. 

4. dmpditoc. The word has occurred only in one other papyrus, SB IV 7330.9 (ii), but is fairly 
common in literary texts from the fourth century onwards. LSJ translate ‘not proceeding or emanating’ ; 
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see also Hsch. a 6834 avé£odoc, and Suda a 3692 (= Ps.-Zon. a 238.4) 6 1) THe olkiac e€epxopevoc. In 
view of the mention of the disease, it is possible that Heraclas was bedridden and unable to go out 
of his house, but the subsequent reference to his having ‘to be kept secure’ (6) suggests that he was 
(also) under arrest. 

5 Tmapayevouevov avrod and 7 banperov €APovroc both ignore the basic rule of genitive absolute 
in having the same subject as the main verb. Confronted with this, Heraclas would undoubtedly have 
referred to Thucydides 3.13 and Smyth, Greek Grammar § 2073. The construction is not uncommon in 
the papyri: see Mandilaras, The Verb 8 gog—10. The second case (7) is less clear, and we could give the 
writer the benefit of the doubt. 

6 xyoupevw. The term is used to refer to a president of a guild or to a praeses of the province 
Aegyptus Herculia, to which Oxyrhynchus belonged from 315 to 324. The possibilities are discussed 
by J. R. Rea, LV 3792 25 n. Here we only know that the xyodpevoc receives orders from ‘him’, so he 
must have been of lower status than ‘him’, which does not help us much. 


A. BULOW-JACOBSEN 


4964. List of HAMLETS AND REQUISITIONED WORKERS 
35 4B.101/G(4-6)a 8.2 x 24.7 cm Fourth century 


This document lists epockia and numbers of men requisitioned for work at 
Alexandria. The names of the epovkia are not attested elsewhere, but they are very 
probably Oxyrhynchite (cf. 7-8 n.). A date in the earlier part of the fourth century 
is suggested by the hand and tallies with the fact that the bulk of our evidence for 
such workers in government service dates from this time. 

There is no exact parallel to this text among papyri of this period; only XIV 
1747 (iu1/iv), which contains a list of persons arranged by village and toparchy, 
possibly ‘required by the government for work of some kind’, may but need not (cf. 
XLVI 3307) be comparable. Several fourth-century papyri refer to provision of 
workers for the quarries at Alexandria, those near Alabastrine, or at the bakeries 
of Memphis or Alexandria; in addition to those listed n BGU XII 2134 introd., we 
now have LIV 3727 (303) and BGU XIII 2252 (330). Other contemporary docu- 
ments attest contributions to the salaries and maintenance of such workers (CPR 
VI 5.1-9; P. Sakaon 22-25; SB XX 14297; P Hib. II 220; P Horak 12; XLVIII 
3397). For requisitioned workers in the fourth century, the old study of K. Fitzler, 
Steinbriiche und Bergwerke im ptolemiiischen und romischen Agypten (1910) 121-5, remains 
useful. 


ad mepicod epyata@v 
AdeEavdpeiac 
errouxiov Ilv€ivov avdp(ec) y 
errotk(tov) Opdavod av(np) a 
o) emroik(tov) E’ atnc av(np) a 


errox(tov) PavBapouc av(7np) a7 
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etrouk(iov) Neoditou 
Capatriwvoc av(dpec) & 
emrouk(iov) Crirov av(Spec) B 
10 (vac.?)] yi(vovtat) duod av(dpec) 1B épyat[ac 


it Gx 3 avep’ 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 emou~ 4, 5, 6, 8,9, 10 av~ 10 yf 


*... assessment of workers for Alexandria: 

‘Of the hamlet of Pyxinus, 3 men. 

‘Of the hamlet of Orphanus, 1 man. 

‘Of the hamlet of E—ate, 1 man. 

‘Of the hamlet of Phanbarous, 1 man. 

‘Of the hamlet of Neophytou Sarapionos, 4 men. 
‘Of the hamlet of Stylus, 2 men. 

“Total 12 men, workers.’ 


I g¢ pepicuod. One may be tempted to resolve (7pwrov); cf. P. Cair. Isid. 71.2 (314) mparoc 
frepicoc (of tax payments), SPP XX 96.2 (¢.338) a’ prepicuod. The abbreviation itself, however, with 
alpha intersected by an oblique stroke, suggests reading 4(vtiypadov), but to this there seems to be no 
parallel. A similar term is used of workers in P. Hib. II 220.5 (335) dmép pepov (uépov(c) BL IV 40; 
pep(ic) ov ed. pr., but cf. P. Sakaon 25.1.7) épyara@v. For the meaning of prepicjoc, a levy divided among 
the contributors, see C. Salvaterra, Aegyptus 66 (1986) 57-62. 

1-2 épyata@v AdeEavdpetac. The collocation recurs in P. Sakaon 75.2 (316/17 or 331/2 or 346/7), 
CPR VI 5.2, 11 (336) and SB XX 14297.2 (iv); in the latter two cases, the reference is to émipeAnral 
epyatav AXcEavdpeiac. In none of these texts is the nature of the work in Alexandria indicated. 

3 Ilv€ivov. Perhaps from the adjective mééwoc, ‘made of boxwood’, which occurs in several 
papyri. 

4 “Opdavod. Cf. the (rare) personal name Opdavéc in P. Bad. II 26.7, 15, P. Leit. 10.1, P. Panop. 
22.3 and P. Lond. IV 1419.707 (Top¢avoc). 

5 E_ arnc. The unread letter is unlike anything else in this text. It reminds one of a minute 
U-shaped kappa, but ‘Exaryc is an implausible place name. Alternatively, read Evaryc, though nu is 
difficult; for place names formed by an ordinal number, cf. the audodov Aexatync in Oxyrhynchus 
(Daris, Dizionario Suppl. 11 31), the Oxyrhynchite ézroikvov ‘Exxaidexarov (P. Lond. III 775.10), or the 
KAjpoc IIpwrov (SB VIII 9699 passum) in the Hermopolite nome; cf. also Evarov (?) in SPP XX 1 
verso, 

7-8 Neoditov Capamiwvoc. Cf. the Oxyrhynchite place names Neoditov, Neoditov Bavov 
(P. Select. 20.3), Neofttov Avridyou (LX VII 4702 7), Neofirou tot Xapiroc (Tyche 21 (2006) 3, lines 
20 with n., 46). Such toponyms seem peculiar to this region, which strengthens the impression that 
this and the other eporkia in this document are Oxyrhynchite. 

9g GrvdAov. Perhaps named after a ‘pillar’ in the area. For Oxyrhynchite eporkia named after 
natural features, see LV 3804 48 n. 


N. LITINAS 
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4965. MANICHAEAN LETTER 
104/118(a) g x 24 cm Fourth century 


The letter is written along the fibres in a fluent documentary hand (cf. e.g. 
XXXI 2571 of 338). Of the 33 lines, 21 are lacking line beginnings and the first 
8-10 letters; the last two lines seem to have been squeezed more narrowly before 
the end of the sheet. 

Ammonius and his brethren write to Philadelphus asking him to receive their 
brother Nilus, who delivers alms (?) to them. Greetings are sent to everybody in the 
community of Philadelphus. 

A Manichaean background of this letter is evident from the references to 
the mapakAntikoc Adyoc in 10, the éxAexrot (eclecti, the elects) and karnxovpevor 
(auditores, catechumens) in 20-21, and the adeAdol ayror and the katnxovpevor re- 
spectively in 15-16. A teacher mentioned in 30-31 may be a Manichaean church 
official of the highest rank. 

The letter shows the close relationship between the followers of Mani in dif- 
ferent places. Close connections between the éxAexroi and katnyotvpevor were es- 
sential for survival, since the éxAexroi were not allowed to produce or prepare their 
own food but depended on the support of the catechumens. 

This is the second letter from Oxyrhynchus that attests a Manichaean com- 
munity for the city in the fourth century, the other being XX XI 2603 (Christian 
Letter of Commendation; ed. pr J. H. Harrop, JEA 48 (1962) 132-40). Manichaeism 
was quite widespread in Egypt in the fourth century. We know of larger communi- 
ties in Kellis and Lycopolis at least (see I. Gardner, S. N. C. Lieu, 7RS 86 (1996) 


146-69). 


T@ Kupiw pov] adeAdar 
DiradérAdw] Appwveoc 
Kal ol map’ enol adeAdol 
CIO. |. yatpew: 
5 Tov adeAgo|y juadv Netro(v) 
c.10  |@ar BovdAnbev- 
Ta... amé|Auca , aAAa Kal 
iva 6.7 Ja cdv Toic Kata 
Tomrov cov ad|eAdoic mreope- 
10 voc T@® TapalKAntiK@ Adyw 
C10 |Toc peta TOU Tpe- 
cBevrod vrol|b€En. ovdev yap 


¢ i ¢€ A 
aylotepov| yuiv expwver. 
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CQ pLlevou cuvovtec 
Je? \ \ 
15 Tap €or Kat o|t adeAdol ayor 
\ € ie / 
K[a]t [ot Katnyov]wevor mavu 
ce mpo[cayopl|evoucw Kat 
> / / 7 
avtoc, K[vpié] prov adeAde, 
7 A 
Tpocayopeve Hiv TOVC 
20 Tapa col Tavtac €xAeKTovc 
\ 
TE KAL KATHXOUPLEVOUC 
2 @ \ / 
Kal’ ExacTov Kal wadicta 
Tov adeAdov Hud Oc- 
/ te 3 \ \ / 
6]dwpov, ef éctiv mapa col, 


\ \ / 
25 KQL TOV cloV Ocdyvw- 


cToV Kal eTrappodiTiK@c 
tov [,.].d[,, A]@avaciou we 
eee ete] oe erepae 
C12 | dHAwcov dé 
30 nuiv Ta Tep|t Tod didacKka- 
Aov, eb... ] é7[¥]yxave 


Crees | |e tie| ole. 
C10 Kv|pré polv a]deAge’ 


Back, downwards, along the fibres: 
T@ AEAdPH] X DiradéAfar Au[wwovroc 


5 vedo 31 et[v]|y xave 


“To my lord brother Philadelphus, Ammontius and the brethren with me, . . . greetings. I have 
sent our brother Nilus ... who wanted... , but also that you may . . . receive together with the am- 
bassador ... , you and the brethren at your place in faith of the Paracletic Mind; for nothing more 
holy(?) has he commanded us. All those gathered . . . with me, the holy brethren and the catechumens 
greet you fully, and you yourself, my master brother, greet for us all the elects and catechumens, one 


by one, and in particular our brother Theodorus, if he is with you, and the . . . Theognostus, and 
with a warm heart... of Athanasius that . . . through another . . . Tell us about the Teacher, if he 
was... , my lord brother.’ 


Back: “To my brother Philadelphus, Ammonius.’ 


4 65 mAeict|a with spatium at line beginning, or [év O(e)@ mAeict]a? But the trace on the edge, 
the right end of a horizontal, is too high for a, and rather suggests c or e€. 

6 émavépyec|Gau or similar. 

7 E.g. edOde amé|Auca or xBec amé|Auca. 

8 If the general sense of 5—13 is not misunderstood, the object of t7o]ééEy (13) should be 
something very valuable for the Manichaean brothers, ‘The terminus technicus for the alms is edcéBeva or 
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ayamn, but neither would be possible as object on palaeographical grounds. crupidija or émurjder}a 
are less technical, but could also mean the alimentary support of the elects; cf. P. Kell. I Gr. 63.31-4. 

8-9 cbv Toic Kata | [rd7o0v cov ad]eApoic. The réz0c is the place where the Manichaeans meet 
and live together; cf. the r6770c Mav in Kellis (P. Kell. IV Gr. 96.320 and 513, and discussion ad loc.), 
and XX XI 2603 35. The word can also designate a monastery. 

Q-10 meOdpe|[voc TH tapa]KAntixn@ Adyw. The mapaxAntixoc Adyoc can hardly be a con- 
solatory speech: 12-13 make it clear that it must be an authority. Mani is the paraclete, usually 
not the mapakAntixoc Adyoc; cf. P. Harris I 107.6—7, where Mani is called the tapakAnrov mvedma. 
(mapakAntiKoc is v. l. for tapaxAnroc in Epiph. Adv. Haer. 74.7, p. 324.3 Holl, in the important MS J; cf. 
here 26.) Manichaeans might have called Mani the Adyoc, for that was also Christ’s name. For a puta- 
tive use of termini technici in this letter, see also 8 n. 

Il amodpacic|toc for amoppacictwe?, even though the word may be too legalistic; cf. P. Tor. 
Choach. 12 11 7, i 30. 

13 [aywwrepov]. [kupuwtepov] could also be considered here. 

14 mavtec ot Aculevor cuvdvtec or some similar locution. 

15-16 olf ddeAdol ayror | K[a]? [ol katnyot]uevor. Cf. 19-21 Todc | mapa col mavtac exAeKTotc | 
Te Kal KaTHnxXOUpLEvouc. Manicheism was a firmly hierachical religion in which only the elect were able 
to receive the last blessings through observation of strict rules and avoidance of ‘hurting’ the light- 
particles that, as they believed, are included in all organic material; they were therefore not allowed 
to bake their own bread, to harvest or even to ‘hurt’ the water by washing themselves. The term of 
adeAgot ayvor for the elects is attested in the Aephalaia of the Teacher 8.16, p. 37 Schmidt. 

25 Tov... cov. After v negligible traces of two or three letters, of which the second may be 
7; after that p and 7 possible. No plausible adjective comes to mind. 

26 éradpoditixdc obviously for éraf¢poditwe. The additional v« can also be observed in zapa]- 
KAntiK® Adyw (10); cf. Alciphr. 4.16.4 drodéEowar 87 ce emadppoditwc; ‘feliciter: see P. J. Parsons, JEA 
57 (1971) 166 n. 1. 

27 tov. [ |. d[.. A]@avaciov. we[ra does not fit the traces. 

29 At the beginning perhaps [ézructoAjc]. 

30-31 dtdacka|[Aov. “Teacher” is the title of the second-highest official in the Manichaean 
church hierarchy; there were 12 “Teachers’, and there can be no doubt that one of them would have 
been stationed in Egypt. Certain private letters in Coptic from Kellis show that such a “Teacher’ was 
busy traveling up and down the Nile (for missionary reasons?) in the middle of the fourth century 
(P. Kell. V 20.24, 24.17, 25.42, 49, 29.14, 52.4); of course, it cannot be ruled out completely that an 
ordinary teacher is meant here. 

31 Perhaps ef tapwr] é7[d]yyave. 

32 Possibly a form of KopicacBar. 


C. E. ROMER 


4966. SALE oF [IRRIGATION IMPLEMENTS 
50 4B.24/K(1-2)a 15.2 x 16.3 cm 16 March 371 


The object of the sale is unusual: a half part of the irrigation devices attached 
to a well. The price, 12 artabas of wheat, seems low, but we do not know what these 
devices were. Irrigation equipment was occasionally included in sales of land (cf. 


4966. SALE OF IRRIGATION IMPLEMENTS Ton 


the list in Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants 320), but 1am not aware of any other 
instance of its being sold separately. 

The buyer is someone described as a senator, probably a member of the new 
aristocracy recruited in increasing numbers for the Constantinopolitan senate in 
the 350s and 360s. His name, Isidorus, as well as the fact that he is described as 
a landowner in Oxyrhynchus, may suggest that he was an Egyptian, which would 
make him one of the very few Egyptian senators of the fourth century. He would 
also be the first Egyptian landowner of senatorial standing to be attested in papyri 
of this period. 

The back is blank. 


\ \ Li ys a A LZ A > a 
peta THY UTaTleiav TwV dectroTaV Hud@v Ovadrevti(viavod) 
y 
Kat OvadAerto|c aiwviwy Abyotctwv 76 y, Papevwb x. 
Pdaoviw| Tcrdmpw TH AautpoTtatw cuvKAy- 
A A > A a A 

TUK@ yeo|vxobvTe ev TH Aap(mpa) Kal Aap(mpoTaty) O€vpvyxitav 76(Aer) 
5 Abpyrroc | yéAtoc vide TovAtavot amo oyucta@v 

> \ al >} a if / ¢€ a / 

amo THC avTHC mOAEwC xXalpewv. Ouodoya TrEeTpaKe- 

vjat Kal TapakexwpyKévar cou EvTedbev 

T]O Kat’ ewe Kal émBadAAov 6ASKAnpov TLLCU 

[LEpoc LNYaViKa@V Opyavev emuKYyLevwv 

(* 4 > / 4 ¥ Ve 
10 vdpetpmace €daghouc AbKwvoc TEpt KH_NV 

TT\ae.uw é5§ mayov, TULNC THC cuvrrepwvnpe- 

\ > yA A > A er) \ ¢ / 
vnc mpoc adAnAouc TOU avTOD KaT’ EE TLiCcoUC 
é|pouc citov aptaBav dwdexa, (apt.) uB”, acmep av- 
/ ” \ A > / \ / 
TOO Ecxov mapa cov ex TAHpouc dia xLpdc. 
\ e - > ‘a > \ € / »\ \ > \ A 

15 Tept Ho apiOuncewc emrep(wrnbeic) wuoddyynca mpoc TO azo TOU 

v|ov KPaTElW CE KaL KUpLEVELV cov exyOvoic KQL TOIC 

Tapa cob weTaAnpiyopevoic Kat e€ouciay ce exe 


spall 


I ovadevri§ 3 iccdwpw 1. cuyKAn- 4 Aap (bis) of 5 vioctovAvavou 
gl. emuxenwéevwr 11 1. cupmedwvnpe- 19) 705 14 |. yeupdc 15 emep 


‘After the consulship of our masters Valentinianus and Valens, eternal Augusti, for the 3rd time, 
Phamenoth 20. 

‘To Flavius Isidorus, vir clarissimus, senator, landowner in the splendid and most splendid city 
of the Oxyrhynchites, Aurelius —cholius, son of Tulianus, ex-curator, from the same city, greetings. 
I acknowledge having sold and ceded to you henceforth my own and falling to me entire half share of 
irrigation implements installed in the wells of the ground of Lycon near the village of Pacimis of the 
4th pagus, the price of my same half-share being agreed between us at twelve artabas of wheat, art. 12, 
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which I received from you on the spot in full from hand to hand, concerning which sum I was asked 
the formal question and assented, so that from now on you and your descendants and your successors 
may have possession and ownership and you may have the power . . .’ 


1-2 On the third consulship of Valentinianus and Valens, see CLRE 369-70, and CSBE* 188— 
g. This is the latest occurrence of their postconsulate; the consuls of 371 are first attested on 23 July. 

1 Odaderti(viavod). It is unusual to find a consul’s name abbreviated, though cf. CPR XIX 
10.2 (522) Toucr(wiavod) (see APF 51 (2005) 289 for the reading, and <PE 159 (2007) 267 for the date). 

3-4 Diaoviw| Tcdm@pw tO AapTpotatw cuvKAy|[tiK@. See above, introd. Isidorus must have 
been one of the new Constantinopolitan senators enrolled in increasing numbers since the 350s; see 
P. Heather, ‘New Men for New Constantines? Creating an Imperial Elite in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean’, in P. Magdalino (ed.), New Constantines (1994) 13-14, 18-20. It is conceivable that Isidorus had 
a career as a senior imperial functionary, but there is no need to assume that he was the same as the 
one who served as praefectus annonae (Africae) some time in 368~—75 (Isidorus 1, PLREI 465). 

The term cuy«Antixéc has not occurred in any other papyrus, but is fairly common in inscrip- 
tions, especially of the earlier Roman period, and in literary texts. (CuyKAntixje in LIX 4004 14, 
a fifth-century letter, seems to be a personal name.) 

4 yeo|vyobdvT. ev 7H Aap(rpa) Kal Aap(mpotarn) Ovpvyxitav 76(Aev). This is the earliest 
instance of this expression, which becomes common from the fifth century on. The contemporary 
BGU XIII 2339.5 (378) has yeovyotyr. ev 7H Okvpvyxizn. 

5 .].xéAvoc. The only name that could provide a match is AyéAcoc, but it is generally very rare; 
it has occurred only once in papyri, in P. Horak 21.9 (Ant.?; v). 

TovAvavot amo Aoyict@v. On Tulianus’ career, see P. Oxy. LIV pp. 225-6 and LX 4092 introd. 
The present document does not specify whether Iulianus was alive; his latest previous attestation is in 
4092 of 355 (pace 4092 introd., Fl. Iulianus, who serves on the staff of the praeses of Augustamnica 
and appears as the lessor in PSI V 467 of 360, a lease of a room in Oxyrhynchus, is in my view not 
the same man). In 4092 Iulianus and his sister appear as owners of land property cata 70 émuBaAdov 
EKacTW Tuc jepoc (5), Which seems to suggest an inheritance divided equally between the two sib- 
lings. See further next note. 

8-9 To] KaT ewe Kal éemuBaddov 6ASKAnpov HLLcv pLépoc. This collocation has not been attested 
otherwise, but is equivalent to ro dmapyov (or atpoby) Kati émuBaddov jrot wépoc, which is fairly com- 
mon. 

Though these are different properties, this half share could conceivably be related to the half 
share of Iuhanus in 4092 5. If the latter share goes back to a division of the estate of Tulianus’ father, 
the division would have involved irrigation devices too. The purchase of the half share by Isidorus 
would be sensible if he had acquired or was about to acquire the other half. A potential difficulty is 
that the irrigation machinery is not said to lie in a private property (cf. PSI IX 1078.11-12, quoted 
below), but in an €da¢oc, a topographical description with no connotations of ownership. 

9 pnxaviKav dpyavwv. This is the earliest attestation of this collocation. 

Q-10 emxmevwv vdpeduact. Cf LI 3638 8 (220) ddpevxpatwr Kal tHe emiKeysevnc adbroic 
unxavyc; som. SB XX 14291.5 (iii), XXXIV 2723 10-11 (469), and (more remotely) PSI IX 1078.11-12 
(356) apovpac écac éa[y d]cu ev afc b[d]pedpara kal unxarr) Kal dpyava. 

10 €dadouvc Adxwvoc. This locality is apparently new. It is unclear whether it is related to the 
settlement of this name attested in XVI 2000 2 and XVIII 2197 27. 

11 IT]aeyuw 8’ wayov. Paeimis belonged in the Western toparchy; its pagus location was not 
known previously. The reading of the figure as 6 is preferable to y, the only other alternative. 

12-13 The addition of rod . . . wépouc is not strictly necessary, though cf. PSI VI 705.10 (iii). 

13 cirov apraBav da@dexa. As far as I can see, there is no information for other such prices at 
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that time; that 10 artabas of wheat were paid as rent of an épyavov at Hermonthis in 336 (P. Lond. I 
125.16—17 (p. 192), with BL X 97) is the closest to comparative evidence we possess. The only prices of 
irrigation machinery we have come from the sixth century. 

15, mept Ac apiuncewc. On this phrase, see LXIX 4751 10 n. 


N. GONIS 

4967. Work Contract oF Pusrtic HERALD 
65 6B.33/B(1-3)a 13 x 18.5 cm Sixth/seventh century 
Plate V 


Only the lower part of this document has survived. The back is blank. Six 
visible vertical creases suggest that the document was rolled and flattened along its 
vertical axis from the right to the left side. The rather even damage at the top may 
have been caused by a horizontal fold, in which case half of the original document 
in now lost (date, parties and the beginning of the agreement). With the exception 
of a small margin on the right side, there is virtually no free space on the right 
and the bottom. The entire document appears to be the product of a single hand, 
which is practised, but does not offer any particular features for dating the docu- 
ment more precisely than the late sixth or early seventh centuries. 

The papyrus records a work contract between an unknown party and Peter 
son of John for the position of (public) herald to start on 1 Pachon of a fifteenth 
indiction. Peter acknowledges receipt of the wand and bells (the official ‘gear’ of 
the herald) and, as in several other work contracts from this period, agrees to serve 
for one year. If he withdraws from his position before the end of the year, he will 
lose his wages; if he is dismissed unreasonably, the hiring party will pay him wages 
for the entire year. 

This is the only contract to provide direct information about town criers, in- 
cluding their gear and the duration of their service in this period. Unfortunately, 
very little is known about this profession in late antiquity (this is by far the latest 
reference), but it is unlikely that their duties changed dramatically from the Ptole- 
maic or Roman times. Town criers were probably the most important means of 
mass communication on the local level in the ancient world and the Middle Ages, 
when the rates of literacy were very low. As we might expect, town criers were ex- 
pected to have the ability to speak well and have a stentorian voice. Ironically, our 
town crier is illiterate (he cannot sign his own name), so he clearly learned by heart 
the pronouncements he had to make. Posting announcements in public spaces 
(especially in the market-place; see P. Mich. XVIII 795.5 n.) was a complementary 
way of disseminating information, but was intended mostly for those who had at 
least the ability to read. According to R. Taubenschlag, “he Herald in the Law of 
the Papyri’, Opera minora ii (Warsaw 1959) 151-7, town criers are found in a variety 
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of religious, administrative and public contexts: they make announcements about 
taxes, emancipation of slaves, sales by auction, leases of land, and summon peo- 
ple in judicial proceedings. More recent studies have shown that town criers in 
Roman Oxyrhynchus were organized as corporations or colleges for cultic and 
business activities and were stationed at the temple of Thoeris; see J. R. Rea, ZPE 
79 (1989) 202; for the Eéayopetov of Oxyrhynchus, see LXIV 4441 v 13 n., and 
for the audodov Eéayopiov, see LX VII 4689 11. For the early Islamic period, see 
P.M. Sypesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State (Diss. Princeton 2004) 145 n. 103. On heralds 
and town criers in classical Greece, see Sian Lewis, News and Society in the Greek Polis 
(1996) 52-6. 

4967 presents many similarities with several Oxyrhynchite contracts of the 
same period, in particular the better-preserved LVIII 3933 (588), a goldsmith’s 
work contract. For a list and discussion of work contracts from Byzantine Egypt, 
see A. Jordens, Vertragliche Regelungen von Arbeiten im spaten griechischsprachigen Agypten 
= P. Heid. V (1990) 130-84, to which add from Oxyrhynchus LVIII 3933, 3942, 
3952, 3958 (perhaps also 3943-6), and LX XII 4910. 


varia cecil bavortieg yt 12 
\ , a fol > \ ov > \ 
THY XWPAV TOV KNPUKTOD ETL EVA EVLAUTOV 
Noy Copevov amo veounviac Tob TapévToc 
\ \ a , > / } Ae 
unvoc Ilaxav tHe Tapovcnc te vd(tKTiwvoc) adKvwlc 
5 Kal QueuTTTWY Kal akaTayvactwc dEYomeEvoc 
N > \ > / ” \ Ni Aa; eS 
TO €wov opwviov HToL puucHov TavToc TOU Evdc 
EVLAUTOU KATA pipycLY TOU €0v ETalpov. duodoya dé 
ECXNKEVaL Tap VUa@V THY paBdov TOD KNPUKTOD ETA TMV 
avTov Kwooviwy Kal un divacHal we erravaywpHcar 
10 THC avTHC AetTOUpylac pd TéAOUC TOD Evdc eviavTO 
diva apwerteiac Kal Tovou TWoc. €f d€ TOTO TOLNCW, 
¢ a a \ > \ / > \ 
Opmoroya CyprotcBar Tove emovce pucHovc. et dé 
> \ ed a J) de a N vi oy gph ties | 
Kayw €KBAnIa Tap’ vuw@v mpo TéAouc TOD Evdc 
> a U > / 7 ae iz N \ ae 3 A 
eviautov dixa edAoyou aitiac, emi TO Kal buac 
15 TAnpa@cat TOV eov pucOdv. KUp(Lov) TO cuvadAAayp(a) 
¢ A \ 
amX(obv) ypad(ev) Kat erep(wrnfetc) wuod(oynca). t [létpoc KnpuKric vidc 
> a 
Twavvov 6 mpoyeypapp(evoc) crore’ Lot TO Tapov cuvadAdayp(a) 
¢ / > / » a > 
we mpok(etat). Twavvync a€(vwbeic) éyparb(a) (brep) adrob aypaupd(rov) dvroc. 
(m. 2) Kdvemu___ eteleioth 


4 wos 5 1. aueurrwe 8 uw 9 |. Kwdwriev eTavayxwpncat: Trav 
crossed out? 11 1. appweriac 14 l7@ wvpac 15 Kup 15, 17 cuvadAayn 
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16 amhypah emepwpuok  vioc 17 twavvov mpoyeypaun, 18 mpoK iwavvyncageypapy 
ay papdsa 


‘... the position of herald for one year reckoned from the first of the present month Pachon 
of the present 15th indiction, without hesitation and blame and condemnation, receiving my salary, 
that is, wages, for the entire one year similarly to my partner. I also acknowledge that I have received 
from you the wand of the herald with his bells and I shall not be able to withdraw from this service 
before the end of the year, except in cases of illness or pain. And if I do this, I agree to suffer loss of 
my wages, but also if I am ejected by you before the end of the year without any reasonable cause, 
you will pay my wage. The contract, written in a single copy, is binding and in answer to the formal 
question I gave my consent. 

‘I, Peter, herald, son of John, the aforesaid—the present contract satisfies me as aforesaid. 
I, John, having been requested, signed on his behalf since he is illiterate.’ 

(2nd hand) “Through me (name) it was concluded.’ 


1 Only a few down-strokes survive in this line; hence it is hard to suggest a secure supplement. 
Probably one or two lines of the opening of the agreement are missing. The text might have run, 
mutatis mutandis, similarly e.g. to LVI] 3933 8 ff. 6uodoya [éxoulcia yoauyn Kal adlaipérw mpoatpécer 
[clu[vre]PetcBat pre mpoc trv chy Gavp(aciorynta) [amd] veopunviac Tob mapeABovtoc wnvoc Ow rH 
Tapoucnc ExTHc Wd(iKTIwvoc) eh OTE LE TV Tacav YwWpav Tob épyatov TV ypucoyowy Tap’ adTH 
amomAnpacat «TX. For the various formulas employed at the beginning of work contracts, see A. 
Jordens, P. Heid. V pp. 151-4. 

2 For the duration of work contracts, see P. Heid. V pp. 154-5. Year-long contracts, as here, 
were common; see Jordens, ZPE 64 (1984) 64 n. 3. 

3-4 Several contracts begin on the first of a month; see P. Heid. V p. 154 n. 60. 

4-5 aoxve[c] Kal apéeumruwv (lL. -we) Kal adkatayvwctwe. For the ‘behaviour’ clauses (Wohlver- 
haltensklauseln) in documents, see P. Heid. V pp. 155-6. These three adverbs, used in combination, 
occur only in three other sixth-century Oxyrhynchite contracts in the order améumtwe, aoKvwe, 
axatayvactac (1140 15, XX VII 2478 18-19, and LVUI 3933 15-16). 

6 70 ewov d%wviov ATor prcOov. No other document in the DDBDP records these two terms 
juxtaposed, but cf. LVIII 3952 35-6 (610), where the latter term appears first and the editor has sup- 
plied 6%avvov in the lacuna. It has been argued that dywviov was used to indicate the wages of regular 
employees and payments in kind, while pucAdc was used for occasional employees and payments in 
money; see F. Morelli, Olio e retribuztoni nell’Egitto tardo (V - VIL d.C.) (1996) 51 n. 24. However, it is pos- 
sible that in several late documents the two words are used interchangeably. 

7 KaTa pLluncw Tob eovd éraipov. The only other text that records this exact formula is SB 
XVI 12717.15 (Heracl.; ¢.640-50) kata pine tav adt(od) érépwy (I. Eraipwr); see K. A. Worp, PE 
47 (1982) 289. Our text confirms his reading €raipwr. Cf. 1136 31-2 (583) kata piwncw Tod mpo ewod 
TPOVOnTOV. 

8 écynkévar tap’ dua@v. The pronoun is ambiguous, as it can suggest one or two people as the 
hiring party. The lack of a title here and elsewhere in the surviving portion may suggest that the hir- 
ing party is not of very high rank. 

KnpuKtod. *knpuKTyc (hapax) = Kypv€. 

8-9 rH paBdov 70d KypvKTod peta TaV adtod Kwdoviwv. This is the first papyrus to provide 
evidence that the wand and the bells are the official ‘gear’ of town criers in antiquity. The wand is 
connected with the «npvxevov of Hermes (the ‘official’ messenger of the Greek gods). The use of bells 
(not mentioned to my knowledge elsewhere in connection with criers) makes sense, because their 
sound would attract the attention of individuals and crowds. 
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g émavaxwpycat. The last three letters are literally squeezed on the right edge of the papyrus. 
The verb évavaywpéw, ‘to withdraw’, is rare in the papyri and appears only in late documents (I 128 
2, P. Erl. 74.5, P Lond. V 1727.16). 

II diya apwereiac Kal movov twoc. Normally this expression appears as part of the ‘behaviour’ 
clause (see above, 4~5 n.), but in this case it was probably split because of the reference to the ‘gear’ 
of the herald. The two words juxtaposed in work contracts appear to be an Oxyrhynchite feature 
([ 140 17, LI 3641 12). 

11-15, The work-related penalty involving the salary is standard; see P. Heid. V pp. 161-2. For 
similar stipulations in Oxyrhynchite examples, see e.g. 3933 21-7. In 140 25-9 (550), a horse-trainer 
promises to return double the amount of earnest-money in case he withdraws from his duties before 
the year ends, but he will keep it if he is dismissed without justification. 

14-15 emt 70 (1. 7@) Kal dude tAnpa@car. This construction instead of a regular main clause in 
the apodosis is found in several late documents; see e.g, 3933 23, 26, and especially 140 28. For another 
similar construction, see my comments in BASP 45 (2008) 67 (18-23 n.). 

18 The signatory John and Peter’s father must be a case of synonymy, since the name was very 
common. 

19 The name of the scribe is very hard to decipher. Either it must have been short or it was 
abbreviated. Of the verb only et is clearly visible. The rest was written in Verschleifung. 
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INDEXES 


Letters in raised type refer to fragments, small roman numerals to columns. Square brack- 
ets indicate that a word is wholly or substantially restored by conjecture or from other 
sources, round brackets that it is expanded from an abbreviation or a symbol. An asterisk 
denotes a word not recorded in LSJ or its Revised Supplement and previously unattested 
names and places. The article and (in the documentary sections) «ai have not been indexed. 


I. NEW LITERARY AND SUBLITERARY TEXTS (SECTIONS II-III, V) 


Ayapeuvwrv 4944 23, 45-6 

ayyeroc 4942114 [4944 67] 

ayopa 4944 42 

aypumveiy 4945 15 

adeAp7y 4937 B 4 

Adpia [4944 74] 

adic 4942 11 8, 11 

aeknc 4939 16 

aéxntt 4939 26 (bis) 

ancupoc 4939 35 

abavatoc 4939 27 

abepilew 4939 28 

Aiac 4944 43, 47, 53 

Aiyurroc 4950 2,5 

aieroc 4939 6 

Aiveiac 4944 [34], 62, 72 

aicn 4939 31 

dicua 49411 n. 

aitia 494214 

aittoc 4943 8 

axovew 4937 A 3 [4944 100] 

aryoc 4939 23 

AdeEavipera 4940 18 

areicbar 4939 18 

adnbnc 494016 

aXickecbar 4944 7 

adda 4936 ii 19, 32 4939 26, 31 
[4944 100] 4945 20 4952 '5 

adXroc 4939 3 49401 10 4944 
26, [109] 

dua 4944 27 

dvdic 4939 10 

appidoéwe 4941 11 

apdhdotepoc [4938 2] 

dv 4936 ii 17, 33 49448 

avayew 4944 [29], 58-9 

avaykn [4939 22] 

avaipetv 4944 17 

avaipecuc 4950 1 


avaudiroywce 4941 10 

dvaé 4939 16 4944 * 

avatreifew 4944 33 

avantveéic [4941 14] 

avackevalew 4941 12 

avactpédew 4945 3n.,5 

avaipiyew 4942 15 

avdavew 4939 27 

avjp 4939 15, 35 4941 13 

Avryvwp 4944 [27], 64, [80—81, 
108] 

anayyéAAew 4945 20 

aravevle 4939 31 

dmac 4944 15 4944 31n., 43n. 

ametAntnp 4939 18 

amépxecbar 4943 2 4945 20 

amo 4943 10 4944 67 

amobunckew 4945 g n., 12 

amodeirew [4944 62] 

aToAXtvar 4950 9 

Arédr\wv 4943 5, 8 

amovoc 4944 16 

amotAeiv [4944 60-61] 

anoctpéperv 4945 10 

dpa [4942113] 

ApaBioc 4942 i [8], 11, 13 

Apywva 4945 11 

apyupoc [4944 41] 

appoctoc 4941 2 

aptav 4939 17 

apt. 4951 4 

apxe- 4942115 

apxecbar 4943 9-10 

Apxidoxoc 4952 ‘11, *3 

apywv 494015 

AckAnmoc 4939 9 

actpov 4950 4 

atyualew [4943 1-2] 

atiywwc 4944 16-17 


ad 4944 8 

Abyéac [4942 11 1-2] 

avAnrnc [4942 1 8] 

avrtap 4951 1 

av7oO. [4944 75] 

avtoc 4936 ii 16, 20, 28 4940 u 
13,16 4943 1(?) 4944 12, 18, 20, 
[27], 28, 31, 34, 69, 70, 73, [76, 
104, 107] 4945 13, 23 4950 7, 
10 49519 

adapetcbar 4944 12 

apap 4939 20 

adopntoc 4944 13-14 n. 

aduxtoc 4939 32 

ayoc 4939 20 

axp. 4942 1 2-3 


BadAdew 4939 22 

BapBapoc 4944 9, 74, 100, [106] 

Bapic 4940 ui 10-11 

Bactretc [4943 12-13] 4944 26, 
[51] 4950 1, 2-3, 5 

Backew 4951 17 

Bloc [4944 72] 

BovrAccbar 4940 1118 n. 4941 11 

Botrpacc 4942 13 

Bote 4951 7 (b:5) 

*Botctracic 4951 5-6 


yap 4936 ii 24 4939 16, 19, 22, 
27, 30 4940 ii 13 4941 '[4], *4 
4942 15-7 n. 4944 15, 98 4945 
12, [19] 49509 4951 11 

ye 4936 1117 4939 15, 24 

yettrwv 4936 11 15 

ynbew 4939 33 

ylyvecbar 4936113 4938 2 4939 
33 4944 14, [17], 22, 52, [67-8] 

Diavkérnc 4945 21, 30 n. 
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Diaixn 4944 54 
yAdcca [4944 98, 104] 
Topyiac 4937 B 5 
yeaa [4944 97] 
ypatc 4945 3 

ypadew 4952 ‘10 
yuvn 4945 17 4951 15 


daiew 4939 12 

daic 49513 

daxpv 4939 24 

Aavadc 4944 97 

Aapdavoc 4944 63 

dareicbar 4951 4 

dé 4939 13, 20, 28, 29, 32, 33 
494016, 117-18 n, 4941 1, 6, 
10 [4942 ii 2] 4943 13 4944 
18, 22, 27, 32, [61, 71, 73], 75 (425), 
78, 93, 101, [108] 4945 3, 11, 26 
4950 4, 10 

deixvucbar [4941 13] 4942 11 8-9 

detAaroc 4939 13 

deity 4936 11 23 

deirveitv [4944 28] 

deicfar 4944 [28], 49-50 

dépn 4939 17 

béyecOar 4944 70-71 

dn 4939 16 49417 4945 4, 25 

61a 4939 17 4943 4,6 

diayliyvecbar 4943 3-4 

duaipetixdc 4941 9 

duaAoyoc 4941 13-14 

dvadvew 4940 i 15 

dtadbeipew 4943 10-11, [14] 

didackaXia [4941 5] 

bidackew 4941 9 

d.ddvac 4944 31-2 n. 

duepilew [4944 28] 

dikn 4937 Bi 

Aixtuc 4944 94 

Synorpin 4952 "6 

Avouninc 4944 9 

diopytlecbar 4944 68-9 n. 

dimKew 4942 112 

dpuac 4939 16 

doxeiyv 4937 A [4], 5 4945 12 n., 
ig) 

dpaua [4942 1 10] 

Atipn 4942 ig 

dtvapuic 4939 29 

dvo0 4950 2 n. 

d@pov 4944 31-2 n. 


éavtéc 4945 16 4952 ‘9 


INDEXES 


éyxupetv 4942 1 6-7 

eyywpioc 4942 ii 11 

ey 4936 ii 7 4937 A 3,5 4939 
8, 11, 12 [4942114] 4944 93, 96 
4945 17 4951 4, 10 

ef 4945 23, 24 

eidévat 4936 117 4944 107 

civat 4936 ii 18 4937 A 4 4939 
[27], 34 49411 494214 4943 
g [4944 96, 102] 49505 4951 
3, 10, 15 

cic 4940 11 8 4942 ti 10 4944 2, 
13, 23, [42], [70] 4950 2 4952 
‘10 

cic 4936 ii 27 4937 B 3 4938 2 
4944 08 

cite 4943 4, 6 

etwOévar 4951 10-11 

ex 4939 22 [4941 14] 4942 16,9 
4944 [54], 56 49519 

Exapyn 4944 14 

exactoc [4939 28] 

exei [4941 12] 

exeivoc 4940 119 4941 10 

exkalew 4945 11 

exgevyew 4939 21 

exwv 4944 55 

eAavvew 4938 5 n. 


"EAAnv 4944 11, 40, 57, [61-2], 99, 


[105-6], 109 

eAric 4940 1 17 

éumnc [4939 34] 

eunintew 4943 7 

eudopeicbar 4943 5 

ev 4936 11 15 4939 5, [6], 7, 12, 
33 4947 19, 10; 12 4944 18; 
63, 65, 103 

evOeoc [4944 21] 

e€evpiccew [4942 i 11-12] 

eéjc 4941 6 

e€vevar 4945 8 

e€ixveicOar [4942 ii 4-5] 

eouxevat [4936 11 18] 4945 9 

erei [4941 11] 4944 20, [102] 
4945 13 49511 

ert 4939 13 49417, [13] 494215, 
[iu 1] 4944 43, 47 4951 12 

emiBouvdAy 4944 25 

emicareiv 4952 '5 n. 

emicta- 4945 4 

emucTyun 4941 12 

emuctnpovwc 4941 1-4 n. 

eructyvat 4950 8-9 n. 

emuctoAn 4950 8 


éemitibévar 4937 B 3-5 n. 


éemipwveiv 4942 i 1-2 

epyalecbar 4940 115 

epnuia 4945 22 

epxecbar 4944 41, [80] 
4951 19 

épwc 4945 14 

ecOrdc 4939 15 

écrépa 4945 22 

éraipoc 4945 16 n. 

érepoc 4950 1 

ert 4936 11 33 4944 8 

ed 4937 A 4 

evbupoc 4939 33 

evvalew 4939 24 

evvav 4939 8 

evropeiv 4937 At 

Evdopiwy 4942 ii 11-12 

evppwv 4940 ui 14 

evyecOar 4944 37 n. 

efixtoc 4944 96 

éxew 4940 i 17-18 n. 
4950 3 

ewe 4944 74 


Zeic 4939 26 
Chrnua 4941 1-4 n. 
Cw- 4945 24 

Cwew 4939 22, 23 
Cw 4944 69 


7 4942 112 4945 24 
jyeicbar 4944 102 
nyeuav 4940 1 16 
non 4944 9-10 
ndv0c 4939 32 

yew 4937 B 2 
"“HXic 4942 ii 10 
jyeic 4944 103 
jpepa 4943 3 
noc 4939 10 

nro. 4951 3 
yrracbar [4942 ii 1] 
ytrwv 4945 24 


Oavatoc 4939 11, 15, 20 
Oacroc 4936 ii 20, 31 
Oaccwv [4943 7] 
Oavpactéc [4944 101] 


4950 2 


4945 18 


Ocairnroc 4941 [6, 7], 10-11 


béXew 4939 21 

Gedc 4939 8, 26, 30, 31 
Op 4939 [6], 35 
Ayjckew 4939 34 
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Opurciv 4950 7 n. 
Ain 4939 28 
Bupde 4939 22 


iapB- 4952 ‘10 
Tdopeved [4944 94] 
iévar 4942 iig 

iepov 4950 6 
TepocéAvpa 4950 7 
Troy 4944 [7, 70], 86 
(uweipew 4939 20 
Tvax- 4942 ii 12 
‘Tcwapoc 4944 13 
icomoipia 4944 36 
icoc 4936 1 19 
ictavar 4951 7-8 
ixyvetpwrv 4950 3 


Kaédpoc [4944 96] 

kabatpetv 4950 6 

kat 4936 1129 4937 A5 4939 12, 
16, 23, 33 4940 ii 6, 10, 17-18 n. 
4941 1-4 n., [7], 8 (bis), 11 4942 
15-7 n., 13, 6, [11] 4943 3, 9, 11 
4944 5, 25, 31, [41], 47, 65, 81, 
97, 103, 106 4945 7, 12, 13 n., 18, 
23, 31 4950 5, 8 

Kkaxnyopel 4944 14-15 

Kkaxoc 4939 11, 13, 21, 23,25 4943 
10 4944 22n., 25 

kaXreiv 4942 i 10 

kadéc 4936116 n. 4939 7 

Kkadinrew 4945 8 n. 

Kavyndopoc 4942 110 

Kavidioc 4940116 n. 

Kapiwy (4936 ii 3, 6) 

Kaccavépa 4944 22 

Karwv 4940 16 

cata 4940 115-16 4942 111 

Katacpatrew 4945 29 

Ke(v) 4939 2, 9, 11, [20] 

Kevoc 4939 31 

KeptopuKoc 4950 3 n. 

Kepadn 4945 8 

Kp 4939 [13], 32 

cweiv [4942 1 14] 

kAetv 4936 11 25 

Kvaccioc 4944 94 

Kopilew 4944 59-60, [73] 

Kopn 4936116 4939 24 

Képxupa [4944 76-7] 

Koteiv 4939 30 

Kovpy/a 4939 [30], 32 

Kparidoc 4941 4 


Kpeadiov 4936 i 21 
Kpeiccwv 4940 ii 15 
Kpeuav 4936 ii 21 

Kpyrn [4944 103] 
KTilew 4944 75 

Ktitoc 4939 5 
KuvoyAwccoc 4944 20-21 
Kovoc Cipa 4944 19-20 
kiwy 4950 4, [8] 


Aare 4936 11 39-33 n. 

NapBavew 4937 B 4 4940 ii 9-10 

Aavbavew 4944 16 n. 

Aabc 4943 9, 12 4944 50, 76 

Aéyew 4936 11 2(?), 7 4942 i154 
n., 8-10 n, 4944 20, 21, [77] 
4945 16n. 49516 

Aeyswv 4939 7 

Aevtroupyia 4940 ii 12 

Axbprrioc [4951 20-21] 

Awayxoveiv 4950 9-10 

Aoyilecbar 4939 19 


pacap 4939 25, 28 

pavbavew 4944 67 

Mapwvera [4944 18] 

péyac 4939 1g 4950 6 

peBodixoc 49411 

péebodoc 4941 9 

petyvucbar 4944 100-101 

Médawa 4944 77 

peAew 4939 30 

peArNew 4944 58 

pev 4939 24, 25, 35 4940 ii 2, 
9g, 10 49417, 10 4943 1, [10] 
4944 105 4945 7, 15,25 4951 4 

Mévavépoc 494219 

péppepa 4939 31 

Meccnvia [4942 1 13] 

peta 4937 A 2 4940 ii 2-3 n. 
4950 in. 

perapeAoc 4940 11 4-5 

petavociy 4937 B 1-3 n., 3 n. 

pn 4944 28, 66 4945 18 n. 

pndé 4939 23, 24 

pndeic 4940 u 13-14 
4944 102 

unv 4939 9 

pjvic 4943 6 

pyre 4940 ui 14, 15 

enrnp 4952 ‘9 

pla see efc 

puyeicOar 4951 14. 

pv 4939 29 


[4943 6] 
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pevnpdvevcic 4941 14 
peovoc 4944 *7 

peodvoc 4939 11, 12 
pveddc/ Mverdc 4945 5, 10 
pvdilew 4951 12, 16 
pvbinrac [4951 8-9] 
pupioc 4944 23 

puppin/ Muppion 4945 6 


véexuc 4939 33 
Neorrorenoc [4944 38] 
Néctwp 4944 33 
vouilew 4943 8-9 
vocety 4943 13-14 

vococ 4943 7 

voctoc [4944 25-6] 

vov 4936 i134 4942 ii 8 
v0€ 4945 15 


tévoc 4952 'g 


‘Obsuccetc 4944 10 

ot (dat.) 4939 30 

dtecBar 4939 25 

oikovoyuxoc 4950 3 n. 

oikoc [4943 3] 

oivoc 4936 ui 31 

oiwvoc 4939 6 

éxtw 494217 

dAiyoc 4943 4 

oroc 4936115 4943 14 n. 

opmdcty 4951 11 

opobvpadov 4944 42-3 

Gpovoc 4942 15-6 

opodoyety 4945 27 

opwc 4945 13 

dverdilew 4944 48 

Ov7cysoc (4936 ii 10, 29, 33) 

ovivavar 4939 29 

dvona [4941 4-5] 

érwe 4936 113 4945 21 

opav 4939 19 

dperoc 4939 35 

opbornc 49415 

opuctixoc 4941 8 

Opvic 4939 35 

6c 4936 117 4937 A3 4939 28, 
34 494218 4944 19g 4950 6 
49517, 10 4952 ‘to 

dcoc 4938 3 [4944 78] 

67. 4936117 4939 30 4951 22 n. 

ot(k) 4936 11 32 4939 9, 15, 19, 
29, 30, 34, 35 4944 70, [97, 103] 
4952 ‘4 
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ovdé 4937 B 3 4939 9, 27, 34, 
35 (bis) 

ovdeic 4939 19, 24 4942 ii 4 
4943 13 


ovdérw 4936 i 20 

ovKouv 4944 7-8 

odv 4940 tig 4943 1 4944 105 
4945 15 

ovTrote 4939 25 

ovte 4943 13, [14] [4944 98, 99] 

otroc 4936 ii 14 4937 A 3 4939 
2,12, 25 4940 un 1-2 4941 6, 
[13] 494218, 18 4944 99, 101 
4945 17, 23, 25 49513 

ovtoct 4941 6 

oUtw(c) 4942111 4945 18, 27 

dpeiAnua 4940 i 16-17 

dpedrcw 4939 28 

dd0arpdc 4950 3 

odpa 4939 20 

oy 4938 2 


Tadickn 4945 9 

TTavjwv 4939 9 

maic 4939 19 

TlarAddiov 4944 12-13 

mavu 4942112 

Tapa 4939 29 [4944 108] 49518 

Tapaneve 4944 16 

Tapappely 4942 11 6 

tmapateivew 4940 ii 17-18 n. 

Tapaxwpeiv 4944 39 

mapetvar 4940 ui 13 

mapeuBodAn 4950 8 

mapexew 4941 3-4 

mac 4939 10, 27, 29, 34 494217 
4944 46-7, 99, [99-100, 103-4, 
106-7] 

matnp 4936 i 19-28 n. 

matp@oc [4944 72] 

mavecOar 4951 1-2 

maupio.oc 4939 17 

mevlapyetv 4940 11 16-17 

mrelOecbar 4936 11 10-18 n. 

TéAwpoc 4939 21 

mevOety [4944 44] 

mept 4937 B1 4941 2,5, 11 4944 
108 

tepiadroc 4939 3 

mepiBAérew 4942 ii 3-4 

Tepevery 4936 ii 26 

mjua 4939 17, 21 

mueiv 4939 10 4942 17 
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TAavn [4941 12] 

TTKevcbevidne 4944 49 

mAeictoc 4940 113 

mot 4936 11 34 

mountnc 4951 1 

Toiuvn 4939 5 

moioc 4951 15 n. 

Todewetv 4944 8 

mor€uroc 4942 115 

ToAc [4944 76] 

TToX\urixdc 4941 8 

modic 4940 1 4 4943 12 4944 
[73], 76 4952 ‘12 

Tlopmjioc 4940 [1 18] 

movoc 4951 2 

motanoc 4942 11 6-7 

mpayywa [4942 1 6] 

tmpaypateia [4941 3] 

mpecBevew 4940 ii 7 

TIpiap- 4944 89 

mpl 4944 7 

mpoadew 4941 4 

mpoepeiv 4942 12 

mpolé 4937 A 2 

mpokeicbar [4942 1 3-4] 

mporéyew [4944 23-4] 

tpounvoew 4944 24 

mpoc 4940 115, [18], 111 4943 2 
[4944 80] 4945 25-6 n., 26-7 n. 

mpocayyéAAew 4945 25-6 n. 

mpocayopevew 4942 117 

mpocrapPpavew 4945 14 

mpopepnc 4939 7 

mpodytnc 4951 19 n. 

TTroAenaioc 4940 ii 4 


pad.oc 4945 19 
peia/péa 4939 2, 32 
pnidiwc 4939 4 
Podioc 4940 ii 2-3 n. 


Cha see Kuvoc Cha 
Codictnc 49417 

crrevdew 4939 13 

cracic 4951 6 

ctpateia [4942 ii 2] 

cd 4936 i 32, 11 23, 30 4939 32 
cuyylyvecbar 4945 19 
cuyypadhew 4944 [93], 107-8 
cupBaivew [4944 105] 
ctuBovroc 4942 i 12 
cuptrrciv 4944 34 
cuupuwveiy 4944 32 


civ 4944 73, [75] 
cuvérrecbar 4944 95 
cuvtvyxavew 4944 74-5 
cheic 4939 30 

chodpa 4936117 4937 A 4 
Cappwv 4951 14 


tarac 4939 23 

raéic 4951 10 

tapoc 4944 18 

taxa 4940 11 10 

te 4939 21 4940117 4941 1-4n., 
8 (bis) 4942 i 10, [13], 16 49513 

Téxpuncca 4944 56 

tetpatrouc 4943 11 

tevxyew 4939 26 4951 2 

Thpeicbar 4936 11 24 

Tiévar 4944 64 4951 13 

TiArecbar 4944 44-5 

tic 4936 ii 32 4939 16, 27, 34 
4940 110 4943 6 

tic 4939 8, 13 

TAjvat 4939 23 

tow 4939 22 

tovovtoc 4940 11 4951 15 n., 18 

tococ 4939 8 

tocovtoc 4944 29 

tpeic 4941 13 

tpiwerpov 4952 74 

Tpotroc 4951 22 

Tpidwy 4940 1 18 

Tpwéc [4944 78] 

tuyxavew [4936 117] 494012 

tutbéc 4939 18 


UBpic 4940 13 

ddpia [4944 2] 

vdwp 4942 18, 11 4945 6 
dpeic 4937 B 2 

traxovew 4944 66 
bréxkavyua 4945 14 
bréxew 4940 ii 6-7 
brucxveicbar 4944 35 
vm6 [4942 ii 10] 4951 20 
trroAapBavew 4940 ii 12 
vrouevew 4940 iit n. 
Uroprvnpa (4952 *s) 


paivecbar 4945 13 

fpépew 4937 A 2 4939 32 
ditoc 49518 

ProE 4939 12 

oPeicbar 4944 10 
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povoc 4944 24 Xawpéctpatoc (4936 ii 8, 30) xpacbar 4944 50, 98, 104 

ppalew 4939 4 xapakTynp 4952 ‘11 Xpicync 4943 1 

dpjv 4936 i 26 Xapicioc 4936 i 5 n., 22, 28-9 n. xpucic 4944 40-41 

Dpvé 4944 9 xeyrov 4944 57-8 xwpilew 4944 71 

guyn 4940 ii 5-6 xelip 4944 46 

drew 4936 ii 8 Xeppovncoc 4944 19, [65] we 4936 118 4939 5,7 4942 14 
x8av 4939 10 4944 96 4945 4 4952 '9 

xalpew [4936 ii 32] xoAoc [4939 18] wxpdc 4945 12 


II. RULERS AND CONSULS 


CLaupIus 

TiBepiov KAavdiov Kaicapoc CeBactod Teppavixod Adtoxparopoc 4953 6-8 (year 6) 
| Teppavixot Abtoxparopoc 4954 1 (year not preserved) 

ANTONINUS Pius 


Avtwvivov Kaicapoc tod kupiov 4956 fr. 1.12-13 (year 9) 4957 8-9 (year 9) 

Abroxpatopa Kaicapa Titov Aidwov Adpiavdy Avtwvivov CeBactov EiceBA 4956 frr. 2-3.2-5 (oath formula) 
4957 23-5 (oath formula) 

Airoxpatopoc Kaicapoc Titov Aidiov Adptavod Avtrwvivov CeBactod EvceBotc 4957 27-9 (year 10) 4958 32-5 
(year 11) 


SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS AND CARACALLA 

Adbroxpatwp Kaicap Aovkioc Cemrtipioc Ceovipoc HiceBnc leprivaé CeBactoc ApaBixoc AdiaBynvixoc TTapbuxoc 
Méyictoc kal Atroxpatwp Kaicap Mapkoc Atpydtoc Avtwrivoc EvceByc CeBactéc 4961 3-4, 38 

Oedv Ceounpov Kal Avtwrivov 49617 

SEVERUS ALEXANDER 

Adroxpatopoc Kaicapoc Mapxov Atpniriov Ceovnpov Arckavdpov EiceBotc Ettvyotc CeBacrod 4961 2, 35 
(year 3) 

VALENTINIANUS I AND VALENS 

era THY UTateiav TMV BecroTaY nudv Ovarevtuavod Kal Odadrevtoc aiwviwy Abyotctwy 76 y 4966 1-2 (AD 


371) 


II. MONTHS AND INDICTIONS 


Owb 4960 14 Pappovi 4961 [7], 43 

Afbvp 4961 [2], 84 Tlaywv 4961 17,59 4967 4 

Mexerp 4957 29 4958 36 Mecopyn 4962 9 

Papevw 4966 2 15th indiction 4967 4 (= v1/vt c.) 
IV. DATES 

45/6 4953 6-8 13 April 200 4961 [7], 43 

46/7 4953 9 26 May — 24 June 223 4961 17, 59 

145/6 4956 12-13 4957 7-9 14 November 223 4961 2, 35, 84 

22 February 147 4957 27-9 16 March 371 4966 1-2 


21 February 148 4958 32-6 
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V. PERSONAL NAMES 


(a) Greek 


Ayaloc Aaipwv, Aur. 4961 33 

Adpiavéc see Index I s.v. Antoninus Pius 

Adavacioc 4965 27 

Aidinioc see Mapxoc Aidinioc TovAvavoc 

Aidvoc see Index II s.v. Antoninus Pius 

AnXéEavdpoc see Index II s.v. Severus Alexander 

Appavioc, ex-praktor 4953 5 

Appawvioc, gymnasiarch, s. of Dius and Demetria 
4959 1, 26 

Ajpavioc 4965 2, [34] 

Apupadvic 4962 1, 10 

Avz|, f. of Senpapos 4956 fr. 1.3 

Ayrioxoc, ‘br. of Ammonius 4959 19 

Avrwvivoc see s.vy. Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla 

Arohrwvoc, f. of Diogenis 4961 13, 52 

Appivac, f. of Panechotes 4956 fr. 1.6 

Aprepic, d. of Panetbeus and Sinpmyst( ), w. of Le- 
ontas, m. of Pmysthas, Panetbeus and Tanouphis 
4957 16, 20 

Ackdnmadyc, h. of Diogenis 4961 [12], 52 

Abyouctoc see Index II s.v. Valentinianus I and Valens 

Adpniria see Aoyevic, Capamuac 

Abpyrroc see Ayaboc Aaipwv, Oéwv, | ydAvoc, and 
Index II s.w. Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
Severus Alexander 


Anpnrtp-, Sarapion alias 4961 [30], 79 

Anpnrpia, w. of Dius, m. of Ammonius and Theon 
4959 1 

Avoyévnc 4963 1, 10 

Avoyevic, Aurelia, alias N.N., d. of N.N. and—ra 4961 
[2], 9, 46 

Avoyevic, d. of Apollonius, w. of Asclepiades, aste 4961 
13, 52 

Addwpoc 4962 1, 10 

Aioc, s. of Peteuris, weaver 4953 2 

Aioc, h. of Demetria, f of Ammoniusand Theon 4959 
2 


"Exurevnce see Index VI 
E’sainwv 4961 4 


‘Hpakrdc 4963 1 
Ocoyvactoc 4965 25-6 


Ocddwpoc 4965 23-4 
Oéwy, s. of Dius and Demetria 4959 3, 16, 23 


Oéwv, Aur. 4961 33, 82 


TovAcavoc, f. of Aur. —cholius, ex-curator 4966 5; see 
also Mapxoc Aidivioc TovAcavéc 

Tcidwpoc, Fl., vir clarissimus, senator 4966 3 

Tcxupiwv, royal scribe and acting strategus 4958 1 

Twavyyc, f. of Petrus 4967 17 

Twavvnc 4967 18 


Kaicap see Index II s.vv. Claudius, Antoninus Pius, Se- 
ptimius Severus and Caracalla, Severus Alexander 
Knavd.0c see TiBépioc KAav’éd.0c [aciwy; see also Index 

II s.v. Claudius 
KupiAda, Sarapias alias 4961 5, 40 


Aairoc see Maixioc Aairoc 

Aeovrac, s. of Tanouphis, h. of Artemis, f. of Pmy- 
sthas, Panetbeus and Tanouphis 4957 1, 14, 30 

Aotkioc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 

Adbkwv see Index V1 


Maixwoc Aatroc, prefect of Egypt 49615 

Mapxoc Aidinoc TovdAvavéc, prefect of Egypt 4961 
9, 46 

Mépxoc see Index I s.vy. Septimius Severus and Cara- 
calla, Severus Alexander 

Méyictoc, s. of Spoceus and Tsenosiris 4961 14 


Neitoc 4965 5 


‘Ovvadpic, s. of Sambas and Soeris 4958 3, 36 

‘Ovwwdpic, s. of Onnophris, f. of Sambas 4958 4, 
12-13 

‘Ovvwdprc, f. of Onnophris 4958 13 

Ovdarevc see Index II s.v. Valentinianus I and Valens 

OvaXrevturavec see Index II s.v. Valentinianus I and 
Valens 

Ovar€pioc IIpéxdoc, ex-prefect of Egypt 4956 fr. 
1.9-10 4957 5 


IlaverBedc, s. of Leontas and Artemis 4957 18 

IlaverBedic, h. of Sinpmyst(), f of Artemis 4957 20 

Tlavexwrnc, s. of Harmiysis, h. of Tnepheros 4956 
fr. 1.5 

Tlaciwv see TiBépioc KAavd.0c ITactwv 

Tlepriva€é see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 


V. PERSONAL NAMES 


Ileredpic, f. of Dius 4953 2 

ITerocépamuc, former master of Sarapion 4958 7-8 
ITérpoc, herald, s. of loannes 4967 16 

Ilercetc 4960 6 

TThobrapxoc, f. of Sarapion 4961 [15], 56 
*TIwucbac, s. of Leontas and Artemis 4957 16 
I1péxdAoc see Obaréproc [I1pdxdAoc 

TTroXepaioc, ‘br.’ of Ammonius 4959 18-19 


Capac, s. of Onnophris, h. of Soeries, f. of Onno- 
phris 4958 3, 12, 37 

Capamac, alias Cyrilla 4961 5, 40 

Capamvac, Aurelia, alias Charitis(?), d. of Sarapion, 
aste 4961 15, 26, 73 

Capamiwy, freedman of Petosorapis 4958 6-7 

Capamiwy, s. of Plutarchus, f. of Aurelia Sarapias alias 
Charitis(?) 4961 [15], 56 

Capariwy, alias Demetr— 4961 [30], 79 

Caparriwy see Index VI s.v. Neoditov Capariwvoc 

Cevramac, d. of Ant—, m. of Tnepheros 4956 fr. 
12-3 

Ceourpoc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Cara- 
calla, Severus Alexander 

Cemripuoc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 

*Cwvmpucr( ), w. of Panetbeus, m. of Artemis 4957 20 

Conpic, w. of Sambas, m. of Onnophris 4958 5 

Croxedc, h. of Tsenosiris, f. of Megistus 4961 14 
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Cwrac, ‘br. of Ammonius 4959 18 


T|, s. of Psenamounis, h. of Tn—, f. of Psenamounis 
4956 fr. 1.16 

Tavovdic, m. of Leontas 4957 2 

Tavovdgic, d. of Leontas and Artemis 4957 22 

TiBépioc see Index II s.v. Claudius 

TiBéproc KAadbdioc ITaciwy, strategus 4953 1 

Tiroc see Index Is.v. Antoninus Pius 

Tv[, w. of T—, m. of Psenamounis 4956 fr. 1.18 

Tvedepac, d. of Senpapos, w. of Panechotes 4956 fr. 
LI 

Tp.adeAdoc, Aur. 4961 87 

Tcevocipic, w. of Spoceus, m. of Megistus 4961 14, 49 


DiradeAdoc 4965 [2], 34 


Praovioc see Tcidupoc 
Xaputic, Aurelia Sarapias alias 4961 15 n. 


Wevapovvic, s. of T— and Tn— 4956 fr. 1.15-16 
Pevamovvic, f. of T— 4956 fr. 1.17 


‘Qvyjcyioc, Aur. 4961 86 


Jpa, m. of Aurelia Diogenis 4961 [9], 47 
|. x6Avoc, Aur, s. of Tulianus 4966 5 


(6) Latin 


Acillius see Marcus Acillius T— 
Annaeius see Gaius Annaeius B— 
Antonius see Lucius Antonius [, Marcus Antonius C]— 


B— see Gaius Annaeius B— 


Capito see Clodius Capito 
Cl— see Marcus Antonius Cl— 
Clodius Capito 4955 ii 16, 25 


Crispus see Faianus Crispus, Gaius Tulius Crisp(us?) 


D— see Publius Vettius D— 
Dellius see Marcus Dellius Quint— 


Faianus Crispus 4955 11 15, 18, 24 

Firmus see Gaius Tulius Firmus 

Flavius see Titus Flavius [, Titus Flavius Maior, Titus 
Flavius Scaevola, Titus Flavius Va— 


Gaius Annaeius B— 4955 1 16 
Gaius lulius Crisp(us?) 4955 ii 12 


Gaius lulius Firmus 4955 ii 10 
Gaius Iulius Long— 4955 ii 27 


Tulius see Gaius Iulius Crisp(us?), Gaius Iulius Firmus, 
Gaius Iulius Long—, Tiberius Iulius 
Tulius Saturninus 4955 i 21 


Long— see Gaius Iulius Long— 
Lucius Antonius [ 4955 1 21 


Maior see Titus Flavius Maior 
Marcus Acillius T— 4955 ii 19 
Marcus Antonius Cl— 4955 11 2 
Marcus Dellius Quint— 4955 1 8 
Marcus Tullius [ 4955 1 4 


Publius Ac— 4955 ii 28 
Publius Vettius D— 4955 ii 18 


Pude(ns?) see Quintus Vettius Pude(ns?) 


Quint— see Marcus Dellius Quint— 
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Quintus Vettius Pude(ns?) 4955 11 13 
Quintus Voconius Saturninus 4955 ii 1 


Saturninus see Iulius Saturninus, Quintus Voconius 
Saturninus 

Scaevola see Titus Flavius Scaevola 

Septimus 4955 11 19, 22 


T— see Marcus Acillius T— 
Tiberius Iulius 4955 ii 27 


INDEXES 


Titus Flavius [ 4955 116 

Titus Flavius Maior 4955 ii 24 
Titus Flavius Scaevola 4955 ii 25 
Titus Flavius Va— 4955 i 22 
Tullius see Marcus Tullius [ 


Va— see Titus Flavius Va— 

Vettius see Quintus Vettius Pude(ns?), Publius Vettius 
D= 

Voconius see Quintus Voconius Saturninus 


VI. GEOGRAPHICAL 


Ad.aBnvixéc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla 

Aiyurroc 4961 9, 46 

AndeEavipera 49617 4964 2, 42-3 

Ande€avipetc 4956 frr. 23.12 

ApaBirdc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 


Teppavixdc see Index II s.v. Claudius 
6 (rayoc) 4966 11 

*E arnc (émoixiov) 4964 5 
*Emsevouc (KAjpoc) 4958 14-15 
‘Eppod (76Atc) [4961 4] 

Kepreédupic (kon) 4961 14, 54 


* Aixwvoc (€dadoc) 4966 10 


*Neoditov Capariwvoc (émoixiov) 4964 7-8 
vouoc 4958 21 


Okupvyxitay (76Aic) 4966 4 


O€vpiyxwv (76Auc) 4953 2-3 4958 8 4961 [9], 47 
*Opdavod (éroixiov) 4964 4 


TTaeuc (kapn) 4966 11 

Tlap@uxéc see Index I s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 

Tleevvw (kan) 4956 fr. 1.7, 19 

TTouevixy (Aavpa) 4953 4 

*TTu€ivovu (éroixiov) 4964 3 


Pwpaikdc 4961 19 
‘Pwpaioc 4956 frr. 2-3.11 4961 [27], 75 


Capatiwvoc see Neopitov Capatiwvoc 
Céchba (kan) 4957 2, 11-12 

Cedw (kan) 4958 14 

*CrbdAov (éroixiov) 4964 9 

... ]@ (xeon) 4962 4 
Tavaic (kan) 4958 5-6 
Torrapxia (KaTw) 4957 3 


*DavBapouc (eroixiov) 4964 6 


VII. RELIGION 


ayvoc 4965 [13], 15 (adeAdoc a.) 
abeAgpoc 4965 1, 3, [5], 9, 15, 18, 23, 33, [34] 


6idackadoc 4965 30-31 


éxAextoi 4965 20 
evceByc see Index II s.vw. Antoninus Pius, Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla, Severus Alexander 


Oeioc 4961 [6, 9, 42], 47 


Oedc 4959 6-7, 11 49617 
KaTnxovpevoc 4965 [16], 21 


TmapakAntiKkoc Aoyoc 4965 10 
TrAnGoc (sc. fepéwv) 4960 1, 12, 15 


(-)eroducrne 4960 15 


VII. OFFICIAL AND MILITARY TERMS AND TITLES Pah 


VIII. OFFICIAL AND MILITARY TERMS AND TITLES 


BactAuKoc ypappateic 4958 1 
BiBAvopbAaxec eyxtycewv 4961 22, 67 


Kpatictoc 4961 34, 85 
Kwpoypapmatevc 4962 3-4 
yupvaciapx( ) (4959 27) Naprporatoc [4961 2-3] 4966 3 
Aoyicrnc 4966 5 

diacnuotaroc 4961 2-9 n. 

mpaxtwp 4953 6 


errapxoc 4961 9, 46 
emuctpatnyoc 4961 34, 85 


nyewoveve [4956 fr. 1.10] 49576 4961 5, 39-40 


jyenwv 4961 3 


ctpatnylia (4958 2) 
ctpatnyoc (4953 1) 


Tapikov 4961 3, 37 


centurta (4955 11 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27) 


cuykAntixdc 4966 3~4 


IX. PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS 


yépdioc 4953 3 
epyarnc 4964 1, 10 
*knpuxtync 4967 2, 8, 16 


tmpoyewpyoc 4958 18 


tmnpetnc 4963 7 


X. MEASURES 


(a) Weights and Measures 


apoupa (4958 16) 
aprapyn 4966 13 (bis) 


(b) Money 


Spayur) (4953 8, 9) (4954 2, 4,5) 


XT TAXES 


xeipwvag.ov 4953 11 


XII. GENERAL INDEX OF WORDS 


aBpoxoc 4958 30 

ayew 4960 11 

ayévntoc 4961 18 

ayvoc see Index VII 

aypappatoc 4967 18 

aywvia 4959 5 

adeAdoc 4957 18 4959 3, 16, 18, 
19, 23 4962 1, 3,6 4963 1, 2; see 
also Index VII 

adiceitv 4961 8, 44 

aicbavecbar 4961 [19], 63 

aitia 4967 14 

aid@vioc see Index II s.v. Valentini- 
anus I and Valens 


axatayvactwc 4967 5 

axodoviia 4961 6, 41 

alabastron 4955 11 26 

adnbera [4956 frr. 2-3.6] 
[5-6], 10, 20, 41, 48 

adnOync 4957 26 4959 10, 13 

adda 4961 27 49657 

arAjnrwy 4966 12 

aAAoc 4953 g (4956 frr. 2-3.13) 
4959 12 49627 

apéeuTtwc 4961 [16], 58 49675 

amphitheatrum 4955 11 20 n. 

audpdtepoc [4956 fr. 1.6] 4957 22 

av 4959 12 


4961 


av (= éav) 4961 8, 44 

avaykaioc 4959 13 

avaypapew 4957 
1O-11 

avadéxecbar 4958 20 

avaxareiy 4961 24 n. 

avaxtacbar 4959 7-8 

avadapBavew 4957 12-13 4959 7 

avarréurew 4961 4-5 n. 

avahaiperoc 4961 [13], 53 

avyp £956 fr. 1.5 4964 2-6, 8-10 

avoxvwc 4962 5 

avopwe 4961 30, 78 

avtiypadyn 4961 4 (B39) n., 6, [41] 


4958 


IO-II 
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avtiypadov 4961 3, 37 

avtiducoc 4961 [4], 39 

avabev 4961 12, 51 

agioc 4954 4 

agiotv 4953 12 49545-6 4961 6, 
[41] (4967 18) 

agiwcic 4961 22-3 n. 

adkvwc 4967 4 

amac 4961 [17], 28, 60 

ameActbepoc 4958 7 

amAobve (4967 15) 

amo 4953 2 4956 fr. 1.7 4957 2 
4958 5, 8, 24,29 4959 19 4961 
4» [9], 12, 14, 32, 47, 52, 54 4962 
10 4966 5, [6], 15 49673 

aroypadecbar [4956 fr. 1.7] (4957 
3) 

aroypady £956 fr. 1.14, [frr. 2-3.9] 
(4957 9) 

arod.ddvar 4962 10 

amobetoc 4961 27, 74 

amoxpintew 4961 6, 10 n., 41 

aTodvew 4965 7 

arovewew 4961 19, 62 

ampoitoc 4963 4 

apa 4959 i1a 

apytpiov (4953 8, 9) (4954 2, 4, 5) 

apeckew 4962 6 

aptOpncc 4966 15 

apkeicbar 4961 23 

apovupa see Index X(a) 

appwetia 4967 11 

aptaBn see Index X(a) 

acéBeva 4961 [6], 42 

acnpoc 4957 15, 21 

acrralecbau 4959 20 

actyn 4961 13, [15], 56 

acttyypadoc 4961 26, 73 

achadnc 4963 6 

atexvoc 4957 15, 21 

avdy (4956 fr. 1.21) 

avToh. 4966 13-14 

AVTOKPATOPLKOC 4961 [ol], 47 

Abrtoxpatwp see Index II s.w. 
Claudius, Antoninus Pius, Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla, 
Severus Alexander 

avroc 4954 6-7 4956 fr. 1.[4], (19) 
4957 13, 19 4959 7, 8, 9, 10a, 14 
4961 7, [10, 12-13, 19], 25, 33, 
[38], 48, 52, 63, 76, 82 4963 4, 
5 4965 18 4966 [6], 12 4967 
g, 10, 18 


INDEXES 


adapralew 4954 3 
adeivar 4961 21 


Baboc 4959 5 

BactAtkoc 4958 15; see also Index 
VIII s.v. BactAccoc ypapparete 

Bruwa 4961 19, 62 

BiBXidvov 4961 [2, 4], 5, [18], 21, 
[32], 39, 61, 81 

BiBAtodbAa€ see Index VIII s.v. Bi- 
BAwodtAakec eyxtTHcewv 

Bonbeca 4961 [12], 32, 50-51 

BovbAecbar 4965 6-7 

BovdAevecbar 4961 45 


yanoc 4961 26, 73 

yap 4961 12, [31], 51, 80 4965 12 

yeovyoyv 4966 4 

yépd.oc see Index IX 

yewpyia 4958 26 

yn 4958 16, 20 

yily)vecbar 4953 5 4958 31 4961 
[ro], 48 4963 3 4964 10 

yuly)vackew 4960 3 

yovebc 4957 18 4961 8, 11, 18-19 
N., 44; 45) 49 

ypaypa 4959 3, 11a [4961 33] 

ypappateve see Index VIII s.v. Ba- 
ciALKOC ypappateve 

ypadew 4959 11a 4960 g 4961 
11, 33, 49, 82 4963 2 4967 
16, 18 

yupvacvapy( ) see Index VIII 

yuvn 4957 20, (21) 


6€ 4958 29 4959 12, 12a 4961 
[14], 31, 32, 55, 81 4963 3, 5 
4965 29 4967 7, 11, 12 

deicar 4961 12, 23 

dexaeE (4954 4) 

déov 4961 8 (B45) n. 

decrrotyc 4961 12; see also Index I 
s.v. Valentinianus I and Valens 

dedtepoc 4963 3 

béxecbar 4967 5 

djAoc 4959 14 

dnrotv 4959 4 4962 8 4965 29 

dnuocioc 4961 13 

61a 4953 10 4959 1, 6,15 4961 6, 
(13, 17, 18, 19], 21, 41, 53, 60, 61, 
63 4965 28 4966 14 4967 19 

divayopevew 4961 10, 28 

dradéxecBar 4958 1 4961 33 n. 


drabyxn 4961 11, 24, [28], 49, 50, 
70, 76 

diaxovew 4960 4-5 

dcadapBavew 4953 12 4954 6 

diacelew 4953 4 

Siaceccua 4953 10-11 

diacndtatoc see Index VIII 

diataypa 4961 [6], 42 

diarakic 4961 10, 47 

didackadoc see Index VII 

bddvar 4961 [4, 10], 39, 48 

drépxecOar [4956 fr. 1.11] 4957 7 
4958 27 4961 17, [24] 

dueutvyeitv 4961 32, [81] 

dixacoc 4961 8 (B45) n. 

dixaiwe 4961 11, 49 

dixactypiov 4961 24, [70] 

dixn 4961 21 n. 

66 4953 11 49545 4960 9 

dc67e 4963 4 

diccdc 4963 3 

diva 4967 11 4967 14 

doxety 4953 12-13 4954 7 

dovAcKoc 4961 27 

dotAoc 4961 28, 29, 77 

Spaxun see Index X(d) 

dvvacbar 4967 9 

dwdexa 4966 13 


éav 4953 12 49547 4958 20; see 
also av (= éav) 

éautoc [4961 2] 

eykaTaAeupa 4959 9-10 

eykAnpna 4961 6, 18, 42 

eyxTnac see Index VIII s.v. BiBAco- 
pid\akec eyKTNcEewy 

eyo 4954 4 4957 13, 21 4958 
6, 12, 18, 24, 26, 32 4959 11a, 
18 4961 [13, 14], 15 (bis), 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 24), 95. 96, 29, 9nl, 
53> 55» [57], 60, 64, 72, 73, 78, 80 
4962 8 4963 3, 6,7 4965 [1, 3, 
15], 18, 33 4966 8, 12 4967 9g, 
EOI yao 

edadoc 4966 10 

edere 4955 1 28 

Joc 4958 21 

ei 4961 4 4965 24, [31] 4967 
Il, 12 

eidévac [4961 33] 

eikn 4961 18 

elkoc. 4954 2 

elvat 4954 5 4957 26 4958 19 
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4959 10 4961 3, [4, 6 (bis)], 26, 
27, [28, 31], 32, 37, 39, 42 (bis), 
74, 75, 76, 80, [81] 4963 4, 6 
4965 24 4967 18 

cic 4958 11 4961 16,57 4962 7 

eic 4958 18, 22, 25 4967 2, 6, 
10, 13 

eicievar 4958 29 

eiwlévar 4959 13 

€x 4953 10 4956 frr. 2-3.6 4958 
14 4959 4 4961 [2, 4, 6, 10], 12, 
[15], 20, 26, 29, 36, 39, 42, 48, 56, 
64, [73] 4966 14 

exactoc 4961 14, 54 4965 22 

exBadrew 4967 13 

exyovoc 4966 16 

éxeivoc 4959 8 

exAauBavew 4961 36 

exAextoc 4965 20 

exAveic 4959 5 

extapaccew 4959 15 

extoc 4960 4 

éuwavtoc 4957 10 

eupeverv 4960 8 

euoc 4961 12 4967 6, 7, 12, 15 

ev 4956 fr. 1.19 4959 5 4961 3, 7, 
10, [14, 26], 31, 37, 55, 74 4963 
6 4966 4 

evdopevia 4961 [26], 74 

evepyera 4961 16, 57 

eviautoc 4967 2, 7, 10, 14 

éevictavat 4958 9-10, 17, 23 4961 
[3], 37 

evoxoc 4961 [6], 42 

evraccew 4961 18, 61 

evreAAew 4963 5 

evredbev 4966 7 

evtevéic 4961 10 

evrvyxavew 4961 19, 34, 62 

e€apkeiv 4959 3 

e€eivar 4961 11, 49 

éfjc 4961 9 

e€oucia 4966 17 

erravaxwpelv 4967 9 

erravtAciy 4958 30-31 

émapxoc see Index VIII 

*éradpoditixac 4965 26 

ereron 4962 4 

érnepwrdv (4966 15) (4967 16) 

eréxecOar [4961 33] 

emt 4956 frr. 2-3.6 4957 12 4958 
23, 27 4961 [7], 18, [24], 43, 71 
4967 2, 14 


emBarrew 4966 8 

emyanety 4961 [14], 55 

emdnuia 4963 4 

emdvdovar [4956 frr. 2-3.7| [4957 
31] 4958 37 4961 [2], 5 

erridocic 4961 [32] 

emruxeicbar 4966 9 

emuxnpuccew 4960 7 

emi€evoc [4956 frr. 2—3.10] 

emutaccew 4961 15 

éemuctéAAew 4959 11, 11a 

emuctpatnyoc see Index VII 

erroixiov 4964 3~7, 9 

erropvovar 4959 11-12, 22 

epyatnc see Index IX 

epnuoc 4961 22 

epxecOar 4961 16, [57] 4963 7 

étaipoc 49677 

erepoc [4956 fr. 1.21] 
4965 28 

ert 4959 9 4961 12, 51 

eroc (4953 6, g, 11) (4956 fr. 1.12) 
(4957 7, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 27) 
(4958 10, 17, 23, 28, 30, 32) 4961 
2, 7, (33) 43, 35» 59, (84) 

evepyeretv 4961 32, [81] 

evAoyoc 4967 14 

evcéBeva 4961 19, 19-21 n., 62 

evceByc see Index Is.vv. Antoninus 


4961 21 


Pius, Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla, Severus Alexander 
evtuxeiv 4953 13 4959 21 
edtuxync see Index II s.v. Severus 
Alexander 
evtvxia 4961 [5], 41 
evppaivew 4960 10 
evxyecbar 4959 20 
4962 9 
evwxeiv 4960 10 
éxew 4959 16, 23 4961 [5], 40 
4966 14,17 49678 
epeAxecbar 4953 10 


4960 2, (14) 


Cyucotv 4967 12 


7 4958 30 

nyetcbar 4959 13-14 

yyewovevew see Index VIII 

jyewav see Index VII 

jyovpevoc 4963 6 

70yn 4961 12 (B51) n. 

netic 4959 6, 19 4965 5, 13, 10, 
23, [30]; see also Index II s.v. Val- 
entinianus I and Valens 
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Hepa 4959 8-9 4961 3, 37 
Hetepoc 4961 [7], 43 
jycuc 4966 8, 12 

nro. 4967 6 

yATTacbar 4961 21 


Qetoc see Index VII 

Oedc see Index VII 

BérXew 4960 3-4 

Ouyarnp 4957 22 4959 17-18 


iuatiov 4954 4 
va 4959 10a, 12 
[4965 3] 
ivduxtiwv (4967 4) 
icyupilecbar 4961 [11], 50 


4961 32, [81] 


Kkabyxew 4961 11 

Kkabicravar 4962 3 

Kkabwc [4961 4] 

Kkaddc 4959 15-16, 22 

Kkapapa [4956 fr. 1.20] 

castellum 4955 ui 114 

kata 4953 9 4954 2,6 4956 fr. 
1.8, 14 4957 4,9 4958 2, 20-21 
4961 6, 12, 13, 18, 20, 22, 41, 
51, 53, 64 4965 8, 22 4966 8, 
12 49677 

katayvwcua 4961 19-21 n. 

kataypadew 4961 [13], 25, 29, 53, 
77] 

katadoyeiov 4961 [13], 53 

Katnxovpevoc see Index VII 

Katw 4957 3 

keAevew 4956 fr 1.8-q 4957 4 
49619 

centuria see Index VII 

*knpuKtyc see Index IX 

KAjpoc 4958 15 

Kkowwvikoc 4956 fr. 1.22—3 

KOAAnpwa (4961 19, [85]) 

Kpatetv 4966 16 

Kpatuctoc see Index VIII 

kpwew 4960 8 4965 13 

kuprevew 4966 16 

Kupvoc (noun) 4956 fr. 1.4 [4965 
1, 18, 33]; see also Index II s.v. 
Antoninus Pius 

Koptoc (adjective) (4967 15) 

Kwowviov 4967 9 

copy 4957 12 49585 4961 14, 
54 4966 10 

Kwpoypapatevc see Index VIII 
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AapBavew 4959 4 

Aaptrpoc (4966 4) 

Aaprpotatoc 49617 (4966 4); see 
also Index VIII 

Aatpa 4953 3-4 

Aéyeww 4959 13 4963 7 

Aettoupyia 4967 10 

Aoyilecbar 4967 3 

Aoyictryc see Index VIII 

Aoyoc see Index VII s.v. wapaxAn- 


Ne ye 
TuKoc Adyoc 


Aovew 4959 8 


padicta 4965 22 

paptipecbar [4961 2] 

paratoc 4961 [28], 76 

péyac 4961 4; see also Index II s.v. 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla 

peic 4961 2, [17, 24], 59 4967 4 

pév 4959 3, 10 [4960 2] 4961 [7], 
43 4963 2 

prevew 4958 26 

pepicuoc 4964 1 

pépoc 4953 g 4954 2 4956 fr. 
1.19-20 4961 [7], 43 4966 0, 
[13] 

peta 4956 fr. 1.4 4958 23 4961 
16 4965 11 4967 8; see also 
Index II s.v. Valentinanus I and 
Valens 

petadapBavew 4966 17 

preradraccew 4958 11 

pera€d 4961 [14], 55 

béxX pL 4961 ‘ip 

uy 4959 13 49607 4961 10, 26, 
33, 62 4967 9 

pndé 4956 frr. 2-93.13, [14] 

pndeic [4956 frr. 2-3.13] 4959 9, 
15 4961 [10], 33, 48, 84 

unre 4956 frr. 2-3.10, 11, 12 

untnp 4956 fr. 1.[2], 18 (4957 2, 
16, 20) [4958 4] 49591 4961 
13, 14, 15, [23, 25], 525 54, [55], 72 

untpvia 4961 15, 16, 18, 20, 23, 26, 
57) 94, 73 

unxavixoc 4966 9 

pipencic 4967 7 

pucboc 4967 6, 12, 15 

pdvoc 4958 17, 27 4961 27, 74 


veounvia 4967 3 
vikav 4960 5 
vouilew 4961 8, 11, 44 
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vojoc see Index VI 

vouoc 4961 [7], 8, 8-9 n., [27], 29 
US 

vococ 4963 2,3 

viv 4962 6 4966 16 


évroxoretv 4960 6 


olecbar 4962 5 

oixety [4956 frr. 2-3.14] 

oikia (4956 fr. 1.14, 20) 
4961 17 

dAtyoc 4961 [31], 78, 80 

orOKAnpoc 4966 8 

dprbew [4956 fir. 2-3.1] 4957 23, 
31-2 

opodoyeiv 4966 6, 15 4967 7, 12, 
16 

opod 4964 10 

érwe 4959 12a 4960 9 

opyavov 4966 9 

OpKoc [4957 32] 

6c 4953 10 4959 4 4961 3, 6, [15, 
17, 18, 19], 37, [41], 56, 60, 61, 63 
4966 15 

octrep 4959 15 
4966 13 

dctic 4961 24 

67. 4959 4, 10, 22 [4960 4] 

od 4959 6 4961 [25], 27, 72, 74 

ovdeic 4961 [4], 39 4965 12 

ovv 4958 18 4959 10 4961 28, 
76 4962 7 

obroc 4959 10, 14 4961 6, 12, [18], 
23, 41, 61 4962 8 4967 11 

ottwe 4961 [5, 7], 40, 43 

opaviov 4967 6 


4957 9 


4961 [11], 50 


mayoc 4966 11 

madorroueivy [4961 15, 56] 

maic 4960 13 4961 8, 11, 27, 44, 
49 

TéAw 4961 21 

Tavoukncia 4959 21 

mavu 4959 22 4965 16 

mapa 4953 2 4956 fr 1.1 4957 
1 4958 3 4959 12, 26 4961 46 
4965 [3, 15], 20, 24 4966 14, 17 
4967 8, 13 

trapayi(y)vecbar 4963 5 

trapadéyecBar 4958 31-2 

mapakAnticdc see Index VII sv. 


TapakAntiKdc Adyoc 


maparoyilechar 4961 [17], 60 

Tapavojyoc 4961 28, 76 

Traparilévar 4961 22 

Tapaywpeiv 4966 7 

mapeivar 4967 3, 4, 17 

mac 4959 6, 11, 17 4960 2, 12 
4961 [11, 19], 50, 63 4965 20 
4967 6 

matnp 4958 12 4959 2 4961 [14], 
16, [19], 24, 55, 57, 63 

meiGecbar 4965 g—10 

Treda 4961 18 

Tepi 4958 14 4961 [8, 31], 45, 80 
4962 8 [4965 30] 4966 10, 15 

mepiatpeicbar 4958 19 

mepicTrav 4962 7 

TUT packeLww 4966 6-7 

mAeicroc 4961 [26], 74 

mAnGoc see Index VII 

TAnpync 4966 14 

tAnpobv 4967 15 

mouiv 4959 5-6, 14-15, 17 4961 
23 4967 11 

mode 4953 3 4958 8-q 4961 4, 
[o], 13, 47, 52 4966 (4), 6 

ToAutevecbar 4961 28 

moAbc 4961 [7], 43 4962 2 

movoc 4967 11 

porticus 4955 ii 17 

mpaypateta 4962 7-8 

mpaktwp see Index VIII 

mpaccew 4959 23-4 4961 [30], 78 

mpecBeutync [4965 11-12] 

m™po 4960 2 4961 19, 62 4962 7 
4967 10, 13 

Tpoyewpyoc 4958 18 

mpoypadew 4957 14, 26-7, 31-2 
4967 17 

mpolé 4961 25 

mpoxeicbar [4956 _ frr. 
4958 22, 25 (4967 18) 

mpoxpyia 4961 [4, 10], 39, 48 

mpovora 4961 23 

*rpokvAanav 4958 19 

mpoc 4956 fr. 1.11, 23 4957 6 
4958 17 4961 32, 81 4963 7 
4966 12, 15 

mpocayopeveww 4959 17 4965 [17], 
rg 

mpocavTiBadrew 4961 36 

mpocyt(y)vecbar (4957 16, 18) 

mpocnkovtwe 4961 [25], 72 

mpocievac 4961 11-12 n. 
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mpockuv- 4961 [11], 50 

tmpoctintew 4958 6 

mpochépew 4958 16 4961 [19], 63 

mpotaccew 4961 [11], 50 

mpotepoc (4956 fr. 1.15) 4961 [21], 
66 

mpotilevar 4961 3,7 

mpanv 4962 4 

mpwtoc 4963 2 

muvbavecbar 4959 12 


paBdoc 4967 8 
povvucbar 4959 20 
4962 9 


[4960 14] 


CeBacréc see Index II s.w. Clau- 
dius, Antoninus Pius, Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla, Severus 
Alexander 

cypaivew 4957 10 

ciroc 4966 13 

cracva. 49607 

ctehfavndopia 4960 11 

cto.xeitv 4967 17 

(-)croAvctHe see Index VII 

ctpatnyia see Index VIII 

ctpatnyoc see Index VIII 

cv 4953 12 49547 4961 [4], 12 
(bis), 19, 23, 32, 39, 62 4962 3, 
5,9 4963 2 4965 [0], 17, 20, 24 
4966 7, 14, 16, 17 (bis) 

cuykAntikéc see Index VIII 

cuyKoAAncysoc 4961 [2], 36 

cuyywpety 4961 8, 44 

cuuBaivery 4959 9 

summa 4955 ii 28 

cupdwvetv 4966 11-12 

civ [4960 12] 4965 8 4966 16 

cuvaddaypa 4967 15, 17 

cuoveivar 4965 14 

cuverAaivew 4961 20 


cuvnOnc 4959 16, 23 
chpayilew 4961 86, 87, 88 
cHpa 4959 5 4961 27, 29, 77 


Tapukov see Index VIII 

te 4961 25, 39,77 4965 21 

réxvoc 4961 45 

teretyv 4958 28 

tedevotv 4967 19 

tédeoc 4959 7 

Tédecua 4958 28 

teAevtav 4961 24 n. 

téAoc 4967 10, 13 

teccapaxovta (4953 8, 9) (4954 5) 

Téccapec 4954 3 

tetyoc 4961 36 

tiévar 4961 24, [70] 

Tyun 4966 11 

tina 4961 27, 74. 

tipwoc 4959 21 

tic 4958 29 4959 12 4967 11 

tovodtoc 4961 [6], 42 

ToAun 4961 20, 64 

Topoc [4961 34] 

torapyxia see Index VI 

toroc 4961 26 [4965 9] 

rocovtoc 4961 16, 31, 57 

tpitoc 4961 2, 35 

tuyxavew 4959 6 4961 4-5 n., 6, 
12, [18, 27], 32, 51, 61, 75 4965 
31 


vytaivew 4960 3 

vyinc 4956 frr. 2-3.6 

Bdpevja 4966 10 

vide 4957 16 4966 5 4967 16 

vpetc 4959 4, 11, 11a, 14, 17, 18, 20 
4960 2, 3, 9, (14) 4967 8, 13, 14 

brapxyew 4956 fr. 1.15 4961 29, 77 

tmateta see Index II s.v. Valentina- 
nus I and Valens 
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brép 4961 33, 82 (4967 18) 

brepBadrew 4958 9 

bmnpetelv 4962 5 

Umnpéetync see Index IX 

bro 4953 5 4956 fr. 1.9 4957 5 
4961 [5], 16-17 n., 25, 40, 72 

vroypady 4961 5, [10, 18], 40, 
[48], 61 

bmodexecHar [4965 12| 


davar [4961 4] 

plavew 4959 14 

piroc 4962 10 

fistula 4955 11 23 

xaipew 4959 2 4960 1 4962 2 
4963 1 4966 6 

xapilecbar 4959 11a 

xapic 4961 [13], 53 4963 9 

xeyalecbar 4963 2-3 

xelp 4966 14 

xetpwvaéov see Index XI 

xpnuatilew 4956 fr. 1.2 4957 1 

xpynuaticnoc 4961 13 

xpynctnpiov 4956 fr. 1.22 

xpovoc 4961 [14], 17, 51, 55 

xopa 4967 2 


pevdecbar 4961 [4], 10, [17], 39, 60 
pevddoc 4961 21 
yoypoc 4959 4 


wpa 4959 7 

we 4953 12 4954 7 4959 11a, 
15 4961 [19, 27], 63, 75 4965 
27 4967 18 

wcerep 4961 8-9 n. 

awcte 4954 5 4959 8 4961 16 
4962 6 


XIII. CORRECTIONS TO PUBLISHED TEXTS 


ChLA X 407.15 4961 19 = B62 n. 
BGU XI 2061.19 4961 3n. 

P. Flor. IIT 382.93, 94. 4961 3 n. 

P Stras. IV 254.6 4961 3-4 n. 


SB X 10537.3; 11-12 


4961 3 n.; 11 (B50) n. 
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